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SECRETARY’S NOTES. 





1. The following officers became members of the Institution during 
the month of March :— 


Lieut.-Colonel R. C. Money, Yorkshire Light Infantry. 

Sub-Lieutenant D. H. V. Wilson, R.N. 

Captain E. P. Thomson, Royal Munster Fusiliers. 

Major F. W. Kerr, D.S.0O., Gordon Highlanders. 

Major F. C. Lloyd, Lincolnshire Regiment. 

Lieutenant G. I. McAlister, Canadian Militia. 

Captain W. E. Lees, R.E. 

Colonel W. S. Gordon, late R.E. 

Second Lieutenant C. R. C. Boyle, 3rd Battalion Oxfordshire Light 
Infantry. 

Captain C. H. M. Bingham, A.S.C. 

Captain H. Grant-Dalton, R.N. 

Colonel F. Campbell, D.S.O., Indian Army. 

Colonel G. H. C. Dyce, C.B., late Indian Army. 

Captain P. C. B. Skinner, Northamptonshire Regiment 

Lieut.-Colonel N. Bannatyne, late East Lancashire Regiment. 

Major J. E. C. Matthews, late Gloucestershire I.Y. 

Second Lieutenant G. M. Atkinson, K.R.R.C. 

Second Lieutenant F. R. A. N. Knollys, City of London I.Y. 

Lieutenant F. H. L. Oldham, R.A. 

Captain J. H. Bruche, D.A.A.G., Victoria. 

Captain P. W. Game, R.A. 

Lieut.-Colonel D. A. Macfarlane, D.S.O., King’s Own Scottish 
Borderers. 

Captain C. Mellor, R.E. 

Midshipman A. F. Inglefield, R.N. 


(No officers of the Royal Naval Reserve or Volunteer Force joined the 
Institution during the month.) 
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2. The Council have decided to hold a Reception towards the end of 
June. Details will be circulated in due course. 


3. The subject of the Naval Essay for the current year is :— 
‘‘ What is the Relative Value of Speed and Armament, both Stra- 
tegically and Tactically, in a Modern Battle-ship, and how far 
should either be sacrificed to the other in the ideal ship?’’ 


4. Admiral Sir R. H. Harris, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., President of the 
Royal Naval College, Greenwich, has been appointed Chairman of the 
Council for the year i906-7. 


5. Major-General Sir G. H. Marshall, K.C.B., has been appointed 
Vice-Chairman of the Council for the year 1906-7. 


6. The Council regret to record the death of Colonel Stanley Arnold, 
C.B., of Barton House, Moreton-in-Marsh. Colonel Arnold commanded 
the Lancashire Royal Garrison Artiliery Militia, and shortly before his 
death placed the sum of two hundred guineas in the hands of the Council 
to provide prizes for the 1906 Special Essays, the subject, of which was 
set at his suggestion, and to defray the cost of their publication. Colonel 
Arnold had at other times been a generous contributor to the funds of 
the Institution. 
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Subject :— 

“IN THE EVENT OF WAR WITH ONE OR MORE NAVAL 
POWERS, HOW SHOULD THE REGULAR FORCES BE 
ASSISTED BY THE AUXILIARY FORCES AND THE 
PEOPLE OF THE KINGDOM?” 


By Major W.C. BRIDGE, South Staffordshire Regiment, D.A.A.G., 


Mauritius. 





“God helps those who help themselves.” 


INTRODUCTION. 


IT may seem at first sight that in the subsequent pages the 
subject of this essay is somewhat lost to view at times; but that is 
not really so, for if we ask how the Auxiliary Forces and the people 
of the kingdom can assist the Regular Forces in the event of war, the 
incontrovertible answer is, that they cannot do so at all unless the 
methods and the plan of action are carefully thought out and decided 
upon in advance during peace, and unless we make up our minds 
beforehand what we require of them. That is the axiom which forms 
the basis of this discussion, which is devoted to a consideration of 
what measures should be taken, or at any rate preconcerted, now in 
order to ensure our Regular Army obtaining the best possible assis- 
tance when the crisis comes. When the invader is already in our 
midst it will be too late to proceed to the devising of methods for 
repelling him, and arrangements made now for providing and main- 
taining the minimum force which probabilities suggest as requisite 
will be of far greater utility than the provision in the hour of danger 
of hosts of ill-trained and undisciplined men with muskets to meet 
a foe operating on plans which he has spent years in perfecting, and 
whose troops have been carefully prepared for the task of carrying 
them out. The lesson to be learnt from the later stages of the 
Franco-German War and the constant failure which attended the 
ill-judged efforts of Gambetta’s raw levies should suffice to convince us 
of the futility of endeavouring to raise and organise armies in the day 
of battle, and of the necessity for preparing everything beforehand. 
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This essay will therefore be divided into the following parts : — 


Part I—A consideration of the situations with which we 
are likely to have to deal. 

Part II.—An analysis of the present condition of our Regular 
Army on home service and its ability to deal with the 
situations referred to in Part I., with suggestions as 
to any changes of organisation that appear desirable. 

Part III.—An analysis of the present condition of the 
Auxiliary Forces and their ability to assist the Regular 
Army, with suggestions as to changes which should be 
effected in their organisation and training in order to 
render them more effective for the latter purpose. 


Part IV.—A discussion as to how far the population of the 
country can and should assist the military forces, re- 
organised as advocated in Parts II. and ITI., in a war of 
the nature with which this essay deals. 


PART I. 


A Consideratiun of the Situations with which we are likely to have 
to deal. 


On this point there is considerable diversity of opinion. The 
extreme alarmists base their fears and their calculations on the 
assumption that there are certain Powers, who are more than possible 
foes, who would find little or no difficulty in throwing an overwhelm- 
ing military force into Great Britain and in maintaining it there 
sufficiently long for their purposes. The incurable optimist, on the 
contrary, laughs at the idea of serious invasion, confidently quotes 
von Moltke’s dictum as to the ease with which he could land 200,000 
men on our shores, and the hoplessness of attempting to withdraw 
them again, and claims our island situation as almost sufficient pro- 
tection in itself. Between these two limits we have varying shades 
of opinion. There are those who believe that whilst an enemy would 
find it impossible to invade us with an enormous host, he could 
certainly do so with a force sufficiently large to justify him in 
taking the risk, and too large for us to hope to deal with except under 
the most favourable circumstances, having regard to the present 
organisation, size, and distribution of our land forces. 

Others, again, are satisfied that the worst we have to fear is a 
sudden ‘“‘raid” by a force of not more than 10,000 or 15,000 men. 
This category ‘may be said to be the most numerous of all, and is 
encouraged in its belief by the knowledge that it is shared by so 
influential a body of experts as the Admiralty Board. Most of the 
leading organs of the Press hold this view, and consequently most 
of the men in the street also, whose opinions are formed for them by 
the Press. It is not surprising to find that it is embraced by the 
majority of politicians of both parties, and especially by successive 
Cabinets as represented by Ministers for War, who are only too ready 
to yield to the temptation of believing anything which will still 
their consciences and absolve them from attempting the impossible 
task of reconciling popular budgets with the provision of an adequate 
and adequately trained Army. The tendency to believe what we wish 
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to believe is irresistible to the average man, and it is, of course, 
pleasing to the people of this country to hug the assurance that duty 
and patriotism demand no sacrifice from them; and thus it has come 
about that those who insist that we are living on the lip of a 
smouldering volcano in our admitted unpreparedness (once the fleet 
is got out of the way some how or another) to meet an invasion are 
ridiculed, and can find no hearing, whilst those who confidently 
boast of our security and our adequate Home Army are deferred to 
by all classes. The chief reasons upon which the believers in the 
possibility of a serious invasion base their belief are as follows :— 


1. The teachings of history. 


2. The ability to act rapidly and to evade defending fleets, 
conferred by fast steaming power, wireless telegraphy, 
and other modern means of obtaining prompt and ac- 
curate information. 


3. The greater independence of weather considerations, en- 
joyed by the modern fleet. 


4. The levelling up of the fleets of other Powers as regards 
both numbers and power of ships, the quality and 
quantity of their personnel and by reason of the changes 
in the mode of conducting naval warfare. 


1. On the Teachings of History. 


The mere fact of its being an island has never, since Armies 
and Navies organised more or less on present principles came into 
existence, served to protect a territory from invasion, even in the 
days of sailing-ships and the absence of well-thought-out plans. The 
girdle of blue has always proved a fallacious protection, except when 
it has been made intelligent use of, and been merely regarded as a first 
line of defence requiring a substantial backing. Puttimg on one side 
the overwhelming of Europe by vast successive hordes of Huns, Goths, 
and Visigoths, and of Russia by the Tartars, which were merely the 
swamping of the aboriginal inhabitants by greatly superior numbers, 
and not by force of arms, or at any rate, only in a secondary degree, 
the majority of the world’s great conquests have been effected by over- 
sea expeditions. Take Continental Europe. Its present political 
divisions have existed almost ever since there has been a settled 
society. France has been France ever since the advent of the Car- 
lovignians, Germany has always been Germany despite the onslaughts 
of the disciplined Roman legions, and even in Russia the Tartar 
domination could not endure. Only such countries as were islands, 
or the next worst thing to islands, viz., peninsulas, have changed 
masters permanently, and our own island more than all. By the 
aid of their ships, Romans, Saxons, Danes, and Normans have in 
turn possessed themselves of England; the Iberian peninsula has 
fallen under the yoke of the Moslem from the further shore of the 
Mediterranean ; Sicily, a true island, has been several times subdued ; 
and Italy would have fallen into the hands of the Carthagenians had 
the latter possessed sufficient energy and perspicacity to maintain 
their fleet. Greece and Turkey, the other peninsulas, have the 
same tale to tell. This, then, should suffice to show that the sea of 
itself is little or no protection, but rather the reverse. Over-sea 
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expeditions therefore have led to more changes of ownership of a 
permanent nature than have the marchings of armies across frontiers, 
whether the latter are arbitrary, or geographically defined. That 
the German General Staff are confident in the ability of their armies, 
aided by their growing fleet, to carry out a successful invasion of our 
islands is well known, and the article in the April number of the 
Vational Review, written by a member of that body, and entitled: 
* The Future Functions of the German Navy,” proves that such an 
invasion is not only contemplated, but also arranged for. 

It may, of course, be urged that at the time when those bygone 
invasions took place the inhabitants of the threatened countries were 
little, if at all, organised for defence, and but little versed in the 
strategy or the tactics proper to such occasions. That is no doubt 
true; but it is equally so that neither were the invaders in better 
case, or their preparations anything but perfunctory, and the moral 
is, that if they under such conditions in their ill-equipped sailing 
craft, which were at the mercy of wind and wave, and were in no 
sense war-ships, but merely transports assembled for the occasion, 
could effect conquests, how much more certain should be the succe:s 
of a modern expedition of this sort, carefully elaborated and prepared 
and backed by all the resources of up-to-date science and knowledge? 
That is to say, of course, if the threatened Power has neglected to 
take the necessary countervailing steps and to develop its defences. 
The truth is, that the dwellers in islands are apt to lull themselves 
into a state of false security as regards their safety from attack, or at 
any rate to rely too exclusively on their naval armaments for pro- 
curing them that immunity. That appears to be the tendency in 
Great Britain just now. The assertion, “The fleet is our first and 
only line of defence,” is heard too frequently, and is too freely ac- 
cepted as being true. Moltke’s famous dictum already quoted, 
uttered in a moment of suspicious expansiveness, the latter portion 
of which is triumphantly adduced by the optimistic school in support 
of their argument, while the first portion is conveniently ignored, is 
taken too literally, and is responsible for much of the prevailing 
belief as to. our invulnerability. Those who study history or make 
themselves acquainted with the opinions of naval strategists of this 
and every age will learn that no fleet has ever accomplished much 
(except, of course, in purely naval combats on its own element) 
without the backing of an adequate military force. To quote a 
modern instance of the truth of this axiom: If, when Sir Beauchamp 
Seymour bombarded the forts of Alexandria in July, 1882, he had had 
at his disposal a landing party of a size adequate to that of his fleet 
and of the task in hand, the whole rebellion would almost certainly 
have entirely collapsed that same night, and we should have been 
spared a costly, if short, campaign. There is too strong a tendency 
to believe that, given a powerful fleet adequate to maintaining our 
maritime supremacy and protecting our commerce, the size and con- 
dition of the Army does not matter, and that an ill-organised mass of 
indifferently-trained men will suffice for all our needs. It is, no 
doubt, beyond dispute that it would be far better and safer for this 
kingdom to possess a strong Navy and no Army than no Navy and 
a large Army; but it is nevertheless not to be gainsaid that under 
such conditions we should be greatly embarrassed. We might, perhaps, 
be able to ensure our islands against invasion, and to blockade our 
enemy’s coasts; but, on the other hand, we could undertake no decisive 
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action calculated to settle the main issue one way or another. Mere 
pin-pricks, such as the raiding of mercantile ports, the levying of con- 
tributions on defenceless towns, and even the bombardment cf naval 
dockyards and arsenals, supposing such to prove feasible, would be of 
no avail, and these are al! that a fleet unassisted by a co-operating 
army could accomplish. In other words, we should be confined to 
what amounts to a passive defence—a method of warfare which is 
generally admitted to be demoralising and doomed to failure in the 
long run. It would be the case of the whale and the elephant, each 
in his element defying the other, but incapable of inflicting any injury 
upon him. 

Take the case of the mightiest expedition that ever threatened 
England with invasion—the Spanish Armada. Why did it fail? 
Chiefly because of the astounding incompetence and lack of foresight 
of those who organised (!) it, first in appointing an ignorant layman 
to command it, and secondly, in composing it of ships which in size 
and construction were wholly unsuited for the task they had to per- 
form. The bravery and resourcefulness of our admirals and seamen 
had, of course, much to do with its discomfiture, but the point is, thalt 
the fact of our being an island had little or nothing to do with 
deciding the issue. All the above-mentioned causes of failure were 
preventible causes, and such as would certainly not characterise any 
carefully-planned expedition launched against us by an enemy of 
to-day. Had the Spanish ships not been too huge and unweildy to 
maneuvre readily, or to bring their highly-placed guns to bear upon 
their foe who had the genius to run close alongside where the guns 
could not be sufficiently depressed to bear upon him, whilst at the 
same time carefully avoiding boarding tactics and the trying of 
conclusions with the highly-trained men at arms; had the Spanish 
captains been true seamen indeed, the Armada might well have 
succeeded in throwing ashore its hosts and in protecting whatever base 
they might have selected. The gale which completed the discom- 
fiture of the great fleet did not spring up until days after it had 
cleared the English Channel. And once landed, what on earth, or 
rather in England, was there to stop the march of these veteran 
soldiers of Philip II. Certainly not the knowledge that England is 
an island. But the fact that our action was limited in this manner 
would, of course, not be unknown to our opponent, and he, by 
carefully laying his plans and watching his opportunity, would, sooner 
or later, succeed in evading our blockading ships and in getting to 
sea. We are, of course, contemplating the case of a Power whose 
naval strength is at any rate sufficient to justify him in taking his 
chances against our fleet. The arguments so well set forth in the 
naval prize essay of last year, and the course of events at Port 
Arthur, despite the poor success attending the Russian effort, serves 
to illustrate the difficulty of bottling up a fleet that is determined 
to break out, even when conditions, such as the configuration of the 
land, close contiguity of the blockading ships to their base, and 
superior moral on the part of those manning them, are all on the 
side of the blockader. A skilful or determined use of torpedo craft 
on such an occasion renders the escape of the main fleet more than 
possible. The example of the disaster which befell Admiral Cervera’s 
fleet when it attempted to force its way out of Santiago Harbour 
during the Spano-American War, can scarcely be regarded as a 
proof to the contrary, for that was merely a half-hearted endeavour, 
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and unskilfully planned, if planned at all, whilst the Spanish ships 
were known to be ill-equipped, and their officers and crews discouraged. 

But it may be said that even allowing that the most efficient 
blockade can be evaded, and the imprisoned fleet, or part of it, 
succeed in reaching the high seas, of what use will that be to it? 
How will that bring about the invasion of these islands? Well, we 
are, as already assumed, dealing with the case of an enemy whose 
navy is not greatly inferior to our own. Supposing that enemy to 
be either Germany or France, or the two in alliance, or, as an 
alternative, Germany and Russia acting in concert. The geographical 
position alone of these countries with regard to our own islands 
affords them an immense advantage from the outset. They are 
near enough to us to be able to know promptly and accurately what 
is going on on our coasts, and the state of our weather, and there- 
fore, to profit by the temporary absence of our blockading squadrons 
(for we may assume a blockade of the enemy's ports) through tem- 
pests or other causes. But more important than all, they are near 
enough to make most effective use of their torpedo-boats, destroyers, 
and submarines against us. Our present Secretary for War has ex- 
pressed his confidence that owing to our possession of so many craft 
of this nature, our coasts are rendered secure against invasion; but he 
seems to forget that other nations possess them also, and are brave and 
skilful in their use, and that in such a game of hide-and-seek, good 
fortune may as easily prove to be on the weaker as on the stronger 
side. It seems quite reasonable, then, to admit the possibility of the 
blockading ships being driven off their cruising ground by them, and 
a certain number being put out of action without a single cruiser or 
battleship on the enemy’s side having suffered damage, since until 
the blockade is raised, all the latter may be supposed to be lying 
securely under the protection of the guns and other defences of fortified 
harbours. Their destroyers and submarines will be constantly em- 
ployed in delivering attacks against our blockading ships, and it is to 
be expected with at any rate a fair amount of success. Such success 
involving for us the loss of ships, and, worse than ships, of personnel, 
will all help to put the two opposing fleets more upon an equality. 
Thus, the number of available ships on either side being approximately 
the same, when the enemy breaks out of his ports on a favourable 
opportunity, we may take it that we shall require every battleship 
that we can collect in order to bring him to an engagement. Our 
opponent, aware that the coaling difficulty will only allow him to keep 
the sea for a limited period, will be anxious to try conclusions as soon 
as possible, and will therefore be as eager in seeking us out as we 
shall be in looking for him. We shall thus be under the necessity of 
entirely raising the blockade and concentrating. Let us further 
suppose—and this is by no means unreasonable—that as a result of the 
fight between the two fairly matched fleets our own is worsted and 
is obliged to seek its ports, there to be in its turn blockaded, tem- 
porarily, no doubt, but still for the time blockaded, until it is 
possible to summon to redress the balance such ships as are engaged 
in protecting our commerce in distant waters—an operation which 
would then of course become a secondary consideration. That space of 
time would in all probability be sufficient for the enemy to put into 
execution any plan he had formed for the invasion of these islands. 
We may well believe that if things had come to this pass the state 
of uneasiness in this country would be very great, and that the 
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general recognition of the precariousness of our food supply would 
compel such cruisers and lesser craft as were still available to devote 
their main energies to protecting our merchant-vessels of all descrip- 
tions as they neared our shores from the hostile cruisers and destroyers 
which would be busily engaged in hunting them. This, too, would 
tend to favour invasion, and it would appear to be perfectly feasible 
for an expeditionary force prepared in anticipation—and intelligent 
anticipation and timely preparation are to be expected from at any 
rate one of our possible enemies—to take advantage of the temporary 
command of the seas which its fleet enjoyed to cross the narrow strip 
of water dividing his coast from ours and to make for some pre- 
determined point of disembarkation. No doubt with our fleet tem- 
porarily hors de combat we should still have plenty of torpedo craft 
at command which would be skilfully and boldly handled, and which 
would frequently get home amongst the enemy’s transports, if not 
against his war-ships; but that would be a small matter in the eyes 
of a Continental foe disposing of a gigantic army, and would be far 
outweighed by the moral effect that would be produced by the landing 
of even a few thousand men on our shores. For the sea trip only a 
matter of from 30 to 48 hours would be required, and another 12 
hours or so for the landing of a considerable force, the latter 
operation, dependent as it is upon so many chance cir- 
cumstances, being the least known factor in the problem. 
Still, with well-disciplined and practised troops, as we may 
expect these to be, the landing would demand much less 
time than is generally supposed. The following examples of what has 
been done in the past by troops who were anything but practised in 
the work, except, perhaps, those who landed in Egypt in 1801 and in 
the Crimea in 1854, and who had nothing but the simple appliances 
of the old sailing days to aid them, will serve to some extent as a 
basis on which to calculate the time required under present conditions 
for putting a force ashore: — 


No. of Troops Nature of Time 
Date. Place. disembarked. Opposition. taken. 


1758. St. Malo. 13,000. None. 1 day. 
1761. Belleisle. 10,000. Severe. 1 day. 
1762. Martinique. 12,000. Severe. 1 day. 
1799. Holland. 17,000. None. 2 days. 
1801. Egypt. 12,000. Severe. 1 day. 
1807. Copenhagen. 27,000 None. 1 day. 
1809. Walcheren. 39,000. None. 3 days. 
1810. Mauritius. 12,000. None. 1 day. 
1854. Crimea. 34,000. None. 4 days. 


During the Essex manceuvres last year (1904), a force consisting 
of an army corps, so-called, but numbering only 11,571 officers and men 
and 2,701 horses, was put on shore in 125 hours, so far as the com- 
batant troops were concerned, although 36 hours elapsed before all 
the horses and wagons were ashore. Here we have an instance of 
a landing at a previously-selected place on a plan carefully thought out 
beforehand and with the help of every available appliance. We may 
expect that in the future, now that this important matter is receiving 
due attention, disembarkations will be effected much more expeditiously 
and we may probably count upon a force such as the above being put on 
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shore in half the time demanded for the purpose on that occasion. And 
what we are doing in this respect is sure to be copied by any of our 
possible enemies, especially those who contemplate the contingency 
of an invasion of these islands, even if they have not already given 
the matter their attention and worked out to a nicety what can be 
done in the way of saving time by dint of forethought and of practice. 
That the performances of the past, which have been adduced above, 
will be very greatly improved upon we may consider as certain, when 
we reflect that they were all executed with far less facilities than we 
enjoy to-day, by troops who, so far as can be ascertained, had had 
no practice in such work, and in some cases in the face of vigorous op- 
position. This being admitted, there is no reason whatever why an 
enemy in temporary command of our waters should not confidently 
count upon throwing ashore on some selected point on our south or 
east coast a force of 25,000 to 40,000 men in the course of 12 to 18 
hours, and of more than double that number in 36 hours, the work 
going on day and night, for, with a view to avoiding the losses and 
disorganisation which, under modern conditions, even a feeble op- 
position can occasion, troops must certainly learn to disembark at night, 
just as they have had to learn to march and fight at night. But 
the sceptic, the optimist, may say: ‘‘Where is any possible enemy 
going to procure the enormous number of suitable vessels wherein 
to transport this force, and, having collected them, how is he going 
to ensure their safety during even this short passage, seeing that a 
large number of our destroyers, if not cruisers, are bound to be able 
to find opportunities for molesting them, despite the assumed im- 
potence of our main fleet of battle-ships which has been put hors de 
combat?’ ‘And after all is said and done,” it will be asked, “ what 
is this force of less than 50,000 men, so large to transport but so 
comparatively small for anything like a serious mvasion, going to 
effect, even allowing that it finds itself safely set down upon our 
shores?” The answer to the first question takes the form of another 
question, viz.: ‘‘ Would such an immense number of ships be needed 
as at first sight appears?”’ Continental Powers are less nice in the 
calculation of cubic space per head required for troops on transports 
than we are wont to be, besides which it has to be remembered that 
there is no question of a sea voyage in the case under consideration, 
but of a short passage of some 24 or 30 hours, or perhaps considerably 
less. Under those conditions, transports can be packed in a manner 
which would not otherwise be feasible, and from 25 to 30 of the big 
modern freight ships of 3,500 tons and upwards, or an even smaller 
number of the liners which most of the leading Powers now possess, 
would amply suffice for the combatant portion of the force we are 
dealing with. If it be urged that almost any possible enemy would 
find it difficult to collect even that comparatively small flotilla, it 
may be pointed out that during a war with us that enemy’s merchant 
fleet would be reduced to a state of idleness, so that almost every 
ton of it would be available for use for transport purposes, except, of 
course, such vessels as had been caught napping at the outbreak of 
hostilities, and had been snapped up by our cruisers on the ocean 
routes. Besides which, suitable ships are always to be purchased or 
hired for money, and although of course this could not be done while 
our fleet was blockading our enemy’s coast, or during the short period 
for which, as we are assuming, the fortune of war had given the 
latter the command of the sea, we must credit him with foresight, and 
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must therefore suppose that already, prior to the declaration of hos- 
tilities, he will have taken steps to procure the ships which calculation 
will have shown to be necessary for the purposes of the intended 
invasion. 

If, we are told that, as Great Britain is in possession of four- 
fifths or so of the merchant shipping of the world, it is to this country 
the would-be invader must inevitably turn in order to satisfy his 
requirements, and that therefore patriotism or sentiment would deter 
our shipowners from satisfying the demand, we must point to recent 
experiences to prove that the power of the purse rises superior to con- 
siderations of this nature. By whose aid was the Russian Baltic 
Fleet enabled to keep the sea, just subsequently to the memorable 
occasion when it had ruthlessly shot down British fishermen and sent 
British craft to the bottom of what was almost their territorial waters, 
and when the national indignation ran so high that a war between 
ourselves and Russia seemed almost inevitable? The answer is: 
British colliers laden with British coal. And are not British ships 
racing across the Pacific with cargoes consigned to Vladivostok and 
intended to be landed, if good luck allow it, under the noses and to 
the detriment of the nation with whom our Government is in almost 
offensive alliance? And is it not an established fact that when we 
and the Italians were seeking to subdue the fanatics of Somaliland, no 
desire for the triumph of the cross over the crescent, or of freedom 
and enlightenment over tyranny and barbarism served to restrain 
Britons from furnishing the Mullah and his tribes with the arms and 
munitions, without which he could not have continued the struggle ? 
No; wherever remunerative charters or freights are offering, the 
British ship will be forthcoming and owners will always be ready to 
quiet their consciences with the sophism: “If we didn’t do the job 
somebody else would, and so why should we not pocket the money 
as well as another?’ No doubt, one hundred years ago, or fifty 
even, it was not so, but unfortunately ideas have changed and we 
have to take things as we find them, and it is no flight of the imagi- 
nation to believe that any enemy of ours, having the necessary money 
or credit, can obtain all he requires in the way of ships and stores 
for organising an invasion of this country. And as to the effectiveness 
of such an invasion by 50,000 men! Well, the opinion has been 
expressed that, at present at any rate, an invasion by 30,000 or 40,000 
men would spell for us disaster. Besides, this first force would be 
the advanced guard merely of another, which the transporting ships 
would be sent back to fetch. 


2. On the Ability to act Rayidly and to Evade Defending Fleets 
conferred by Fast-steaming Power, Wireless Telegraphy. and 
other Modern Means of obtaining Prompt and Accurate Infor- 
mation. 


Even supposing that the enemy’s fleet has not now the command 
of the seas, temporarily or permanently, opportunities may neverthe- 
less offer to him for carrying out an invasion. After all, the sea is 
wide, the range of human vision limited, and the chances many, and 
those who are willing to take big risks will often win big stakes. 
How easy it is for whole fleets, let alone individual ships, to miss 
each other at sea is very well known, at any rate to sailors. Is it 
necessary to quote the historical case of Nelson’s pursuit of Villeneuve, 
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and the manner in which, even in the circumscribed area of the Mediter- 
ranean, he, resourceful and tenacious seaman as he was, failed so 
frequently and for so long to track his quarry. Again, in some recent 
naval mancuvres in our own waters we have opposing squadrons 
almost passing through and yet failing to sight each other, and that 
when they were out scouting for the very purpose of getting into 
touch. 

At the commencement of the present Russo-Japanese War a 
British cruiser, expressly sent to search for two Russian cruisers in 
the Mozambique Channel, for long failed to find them, and only at 
last heard casually that they had been at anchor for more than a 
week in a harbour not 30 miles from the one in which she herself 
then was. A certain island Colony of ours had reason to fear a visit 
from Rojdestvensky’s fleet, and consequently a system of look-out 
posts was organised, from which the whole of the adjacent sea to 
the limits of human vision was watched. Nevertheless, during the 
space of three months not a single war-ship was ever sighted, although 
steamers arriving often reported having seen such, and indeed ex- 
changed signals with them within a few miles of the coast, and although 
it is now known with certainty that two Japanese cruisers.were really 
patrolling those seas for some time (vide article: “The First Year 
of the War,” in the April number of the Journat of the R.U.S.I.), 
whilst on more than one night officers and others watched the beam of 
an electric light which was played en to the land from a certain remote 
harbour during the space of fifteen minutes and more, and which 
could only have proceeded from a strange ship, since there are no 
such lights in the island, yet there is no one, no fisherman even, 
who can come forward and say that a war-ship was in that harbour, 
let alone indicating whence she came and whither she went. 

All this, then, goes to prove the ease with which ships can escape 
detection; and in the case of a flotilla conveying an invading force 
and bent, not on clearing its way by first fighting an action, but merely 
by evading the opposing fleet, it may be expected to arrange to arrive 
off its rendezvous near our coast during the night, the ships moreover 
not moving together in one conspicuous mass, but steaming inde- 
pendently to the appointed place. Some of them might be captured, 
probably would ; but troops are plentiful with our potential Continental 
foes, and the loss of a few battalions would not disturb their equanimity 
or upset their plans. 

Given a war with Germany or France, or the two in combination, 
who can deny the possibility of an army corps being landed on our 
south coast within 24 hours of leaving its home ports, and within 36 
hours on our east coast, meaning by this latter term the coast anywhere 
north of London. This east coast, it may be said in passing, is the 
most advantageous locality for a landing of hostile expeditions, both 
from the naval and the military point of view. 

The greater ease with which information can be obtained nowa- 
days as regards the movements of one’s enemy, whether on land or 
sea, is all in favour of our would-be invader. Germany, for instance, 
desiring to locate our fleets, would merely have to obtain this in- 
formation from its agents or sympathisers in any neutral country 
by requesting them to telegraph the substance of the reports of all 
movements as they came to hand. In these days of enterprising 
war correspondents, this sort of information gets through, despite 
censors, even if it has to be sent round the world by devious routes 
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to its destination. The British Press itself would probably afford 
all the information required, for the desire for “copy ” and to obtain 
a reputation for enterprise and smartness, would, as it has always 
done—and notably in the immediate past—outweigh patriotic con- 
siderations, and lead our “dailies” to betray the situation. And of 
course a resourceful enemy would arrange for the telegraphic despatch 
to him of a summary of their news. Besides, any Dutch or Belgian 
fishing-boat would, although nominally neutral, willingly obtain and 
impart the required information merely by reason of the anti-British 
sentiments of those peoples, or at any rate in return for substantial 
rewards. 

The multiplication of submarine cables, the difficulty of inter- 
fering with the correspondence of ostensible neutrals, who can so 
easily prearrange codes in which apparently simple expressions mean 
so much, wireless telegraphy, a higher and more generally diffused 
knowledge of signalling all go to facilitate the work of the Intelligence 
Staff and to reveal the whereabouts and movements of an enemy, 
particularly when that enemy is Great Britain, whose subjects enjoy 
a dangerous amount of freedom of action, and within whose hospitable 
limits are many who, though battening on her wealth, are foreign to 
the backbone in name and in sympathies, and more than ready to bite 
the hand which feeds them. 


3. The Greater Independence of the Weather enjoyed by the 
Modern Fleet. 


Neither can we count nowadays upon the assistance of wind and 
weather as we could of yore. The modern war-ship and the modern 
transport are both to a great extent independent of such elements, 
and there is even less difficulty than there was in landing a force 
from its ships in rough weather, thanks to steam-launches, picquet- 
boats, and other conveniences. No adverse winds short of a gale can 
now prevent a fleet from making its objective, and even gales will 
probably only delay them. It may be urged that this consideration 
cuts both ways, and that this independence of meteorological conditions 
would assist us as much, if not more, than it would our opponents. 
During a blockade of the coast of France, for instance, there need 
be none of those vexatious withdrawals to Torbay on signs of an 
approaching sou’-wester, such as interrupted the operations of Hawke 
(although on a certain memorable occasion a gale of this sort afforded 
that daring and skilful admiral his opportunity) and those who came 
after him. The lee shore has lost much of its dangers, whilst an 
off-shore blow cannot ordinarily drive ships from their cruismg ground. 
Well, whether it has or has not been proved that a modern fleet 
can maintain a blockade for a lengthened period in heavy weather, 
it is certainly a fact that under such conditions its consumption of 
coal will be abnormally great, and that it will therefore be compelled 
to coal much more frequently, for which purpose it must withdraw 
to its ports either as a whole or in detachments, since at these times 
coaling at sea will become impracticable. If a blockaded squadron 
chooses such a time for attempting to break out, it will have the 
following advantages in its favour, viz. :— 

1. It will put to sea im the best possible trim, whilst its 
opponent will certainly not be in better condition, either 
for fighting or for pursuing, 
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2. Being the closer in shore, the home fleet will have the 
advantage of the smoother water (no small consideration 
with ships of low free-board and limited handiness), and 
will therefore be able to fight its guns with better effect 
than the blockading fleet, if it comes to fighting its 
way out. 


The Levelling up of the Fleets of other Powers as regards the 
Number and Power of Ships, and the Quality and Quantity 
of their Personnel, by reason of the Changes in the mode of 
Conducting Naval \\'arfare. 


There are those no doubt—and no small section, either—who 
will urge that as all this argument as to the possibility of an invasion 
of England ‘hinges upon the hypothesis that the enemy possesses a 
fleet of a strength approximating to that of our own, and that certain 
alliances take place, and that as there is little or no prospect of 
either of these conditions being realised, at any rate, for a long time to 
come, it resolves itself into a purely academical discussion outside the 
range of practical considerations. But is this really so? Granted 
that our Navy is at present strong enough as regards the number and 
efficiency of its ships, at any rate, to prove more than a match for 
any combination that could be formed against us, is that ratio of 
strength likely to be maintained even in the near future? Are there 
or are there not Powers which, looking ahead on a settled policy, are 
making, and intend to continue making, every sacrifice necessary for 
the building up of Navies which before very many years have elapsed 
will be able to cope with ours, either single handed or with the aid of 
allies. Read the preamble to the German Navy Bill of so long ago as 
1900, which lays down in plain terms that :— 


“Germany must have a fleet of such strength that a war, even 
against the mightiest naval Power, would threaten the 
supremacy of that Power.” 


And what is to prevent such Powers from watching their op- 
portunity and taking advantage of our embarrassments, which are the 
penalty of world-wide Empire, and attacking us when the propitious 
moment presents itself? Does any Briton, not blinded with that 
insular vanity which leads the nation to believe itself to be under 
the special protection of Providence, and therefore privileged to take 
risks which less favoured nations would not dare to run, really believe 
that had such fleets existed a few years ago, when our hands were more 
than full in South Africa, we should have escaped invasion then! 
And being invaded, how should we have met the crisis? And can we 
say that similar situations will not arise again when those other 
Navies are more on a par with our own? It may be at once conceded 
that we can build and fit our ships much more rapidly and can afford 
them on a far larger scale than any of our possible rivals; but ships 
and matériel are not everything. You require crews, and adequately 
trained, competent crews, including officers, to man them. In this 
respect our Navy is wholly lacking, and that lack constitutes its 
greatest danger. The present available reserve, including every cate- 
gory—the best and the worst—numbers only 22,500 seamen and 2,500 
stokers; 2,500! not a stand-by of 30 each for the number of battle- 
ships which would be in commission, and ill-trained men at that, 
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whereas, in the opinion of one distinguished admiral at any rate, in 
a war with France alone and at her present strength we should require 
a veserve of at least 250,000 men. If this be correct, as many 
experts appear to consider it is, can we say that we are in a fit state 
of preparation for war with any first-class Power? And if we are 
not fit, what is going to protect us from invasion? who could be bold 
enough to say that we are not liable to, or, indeed, inviting it? 

‘hen, again, the power for harm of a single torpedo-boat or sub- 
marine, given good luck and a dashing crew, has done very much to 
level up inferior Navies and to render them formidable rivals to even 
the leading naval Powers, so that it is by no means a foregone con- 
clusion that success will be on the side of the mightiest or most 
numerous fleets. 

There are those again who pin their faith in what are termed 
practical politics, and who would scout the possibility of such alliances 
against us as have been suggested above; but are not the teachings 
ot modern history in favour ot such combinations? These are the days 
of quick political changes and sudden alliances, when sentiment and 
loyalty to ancient friends and ideals are at a discount. There are 
few, if any, nations which would not rejoice to attack and humble 
us if they saw the chance and thought us weak. Therefore, strength 
and readiness to meet any possible combination is our best safeguard. 
We talk to-day of our “ cousins across the water,” as though they were 
bound to us by indissoluble ties of blood and sentiment; but it is less 
than 20 years since we were within an ace of war with these good 
cousins, and even now there are questions between us awaiting settle- 
ment which might well lead to hostilities, particularly in view of the 
evident determination of the States to make their influence 
felt everywhere. We enthuse at present over the entente cordiale; 
but does any serious man who knows aught of French nature believe 
that our next-door neighbours, especially that section of them which 
sways Ministries and therefore decides the country’s destinies, can or 
will forget or forgive Fashoda any more than they forget or forgive 
Elsass, or imagine that in their heart of hearts they like us? Germany, 
animated by that most powerful of motives, trade rivalry, is ready 
to join hands with anybody against us, and Russia, the defeated, 
who surely can never pardon our unfriendly attitude towards her 
during her present misfortunes, has already learnt the lesson of her 
war even before that war is terminated, and intends to stop at nothing 
to build up a mighty Navy in the near future. 

Japan, who owes all to naval supremacy, will undoubtedly do the 
same. And even now, when these two nations are at each other’s 
throats, and they are piling up hecatombs of each other’s dead, 
there is talk of an alliance between them directly peace is concluded, 
the project forming the subject of serious deliberations among an 
influential party in Tokio and the imprisoned Russian officers in their 
midst. No! no combination, no alliance is too impossible for con- 
templation nowadays; no blood is thicker than water, and no tra- 
dition too sacred to be broken down. Let us then be practical ; look 
facts boldly in the face, and instead of hiding our heads ostrich-like 
m the sand and crying: ‘‘ There is no danger,” admit the possibility of 
a serious invasion of this kingdom by a force of at least 50,000 men 
in the first instance, with the probability of its rapid reinforcement 
by a similar number. It is upon that possibility that the following 
calculation of our requirements is based. 
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If the soundness of the foregoing argument be admitted, is there 
anything chimerical in supposing that a situation such as the following 
might arise: War between ourselves, and Germany and France in 
alliance? Our Channel and Atlantic Fleets blockading in various 
ports the French and German fleets, which have not succeeded so far 
in concentrating and in putting to sea. The Mediterranean Fleet is 
fully occupied in blockading Toulon, and its cruisers and smaller 
craft in protecting the trade route through that sea, and in con- 
voying our shipping. The special cruiser squadrons attached to the 
Atlantic and Channel Fleets will be engaged in similar police work 
in the Atlantic, and may also have to assist the Eastern Group in 
guarding the route from South Africa to India and China, and in 
patrolling the East African coast. Persistent bad weather prevents 
our Channel and Atlantic Fleets from maintaining an efficient blockade 
or from coaling at sea, whilst their numbers, which, even with the 
addition of ships from the Reserve—this addition, however, being far 
smaller than it should have been, not through lack of ships but of 
the personnel, especially stokers, required to man them—are barely 
sufficient for the task in hand, have been somewhat reduced by the 
successful attacks of the enemy’s smaller craft. Some of the latter, 
in disregard of all law and right and of the protests of the lesser 
Powers not too strongly urged, have made use of Dutch and Belgian 
ports as bases for these attacks. 

Some three weeks after the establishment of the blockade, when 
bunkers are depleted and some of our ships are necessarily absent in 
order to coal, a French squadron of several battle-ships and half-a-dozen 
cruisers, convoying transports, swift and of equal steaming powers, 
containing 10,000 troops breaks out from Brest or Lorient and makes 
for Donegal, the ships separating for the passage, but being given a 
rendezvous off the latter port at a certain date and hour. All the 
transports are in charge of officers of the French War Navy, who 
know what to do and can be relied on. Our scouting cruisers report 
the departure of the ships and the fact that they appear to be 
steaming westward, and one of them hangs on to what seems at first to 
be the nucleus of the hostile force. Darkness, however, sets in, the 
French ships having sailed at sunset, and she loses sight of them. 
By good luck she stumbles upon one of the French transports, having 
2 battalions of infantry on board, and captures her. The French 
ships, steering due west, but independently, until they are on a 
meridian sufficiently to the west of Ireland, then alter course and 
make direct for their rendezvous, meeting with none of our cruisers 
by the way. One battleship, however, falls in with a large British 
liner making for Queenstown from New York, and takes possession 
of her. Putting a small prize crew on board, she sends the liner 
ostensibly on her way with orders to make the south coast of Ireland 
and to signal that she has seen a French squadron to the south steering 
for St. George’s Channel, the number of ships composing it being of 
course exaggerated. This is done, and the report puts the ships which 
have now assembled to look for the French squadron and to destroy it, 
on a false scent. At the end of the third day after sailing, the ships 
of the latter and the transports make the appointed rendezvous just 
out of sight of land, and after lying off during the night, enter the 
harbour at daylight. Before sunset the troops, with their stores 
and transport, are all landed and are marching on Londonderry. There 
is no need to follow their movements in detail. Military men 
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acquainted with the nature of the country, the distribution of our 
troops in Ireland, and their facilities for concentration, and the 
disposition of the inhabitants, as well as with the principles of war- 
fare, will be able to gauge the chances of this force being able to 
hold its own for a time. The fact of its landing will, of course, be 
promptly known, and indeed there would be no desire for conceal- 
ment, the object being to create a diversion and to lure at least a 
portion of the British fleet to the remote coast of Ireland during the 
first movements of uncertainty, as well as preventing the movement 
of a single soldier from that island to take part in more important 
operations elsewhere. Indeed, if the French flotilla were either strong 
enough to fight or swift enough to be able to evade any hostile 
fleet despatched against it, its purpose would be best served, not by 
putting its troops on shore, but by hovering about the coast and leaving 
it uncertain upon what part the descent was to be made. On the day 
subsequent to the sailing from its home port or ports of the French 
expedition, the remainder of the French and the whole of the German 
fleet have taken advantage of the temporary weakening of the blockade 
through the necessity of detaching a sufficient squadron to deal with 
the unknown quantity now at large, and have tried conclusions with 
our ships. Being in the majority they have been successful, and have 
gained what they wanted—temporary command of the North Sea and 
of the English Channel. The fleet of transports, on board of which 
are the troops of the main invading force, puts to sea, making for 
the Lincolnshire coast, say Grimsby, their time of sailing being so 
arranged as to ensure their reaching their objective at about the 
same time as the Irish expedition makes its appearance at Donegal. 

Again it is asked: Who, knowing the difficulties and delays attach- 
ing to the calling out and mobilising of the heterogeneous forces upon 
which Great Britain relies for her defence, is prepared to deny the 
possibility of this invading force effecting its landing unmolested 
and marching upon our great centres of industry, taking hostages 
by the way for the security of their communications, and the obtain- 
ing of supplies, before anything in the shape of an organised resistance 
in force could be offered. Directing their march towards Liverpool 
they would possess themselves of the main lines of railway, and the 
trunk roads en route, thus severing North from South, and obtaining 
for themselves the advantage of the interior position. 

Time being the all-important factor in this critical situation, the 
German and French transports would, no doubt, hasten back directly 
they were clear, to bring across more troops. It is not to be expected 
that the invaders would carry out their plans scathless. Some of their 
transports, if not of their war-ships, would be captured or destroyed, 
and although of the latter, few, if any, could be spared, they could 
regard the loss of a few thousand troops with equanimity in view of 
the extent of their resources in men, and the important ends they 
were seeking to attain. And neither, on the other hand, would their 
ships be idle. The success of their fleet would encourage their cruisers 
and small craft to greater enterprise, so that these might be expected 
to take full advantage of their temporary preponderance to harass 
British merchant shipping. With a hostile force in their midst, and 
their food supply thus endangered, the condition of the inhabitants 
of these islands would be one of great anxiety, if not of real peril. 
In such a case it is to be expected that England would call in her 
outlying fleets, to meet the more vital and pressing peril at home, 
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leaving her world-wide interests to take care of themselves and her 
distant possessions to stand or fall by the result of the operations at 
the Empire's hub. But it is very possible that before these accessions 
of strength could reach our shores and redress the balance of sea 
power, the main issue would have been decided and the Government 
driven by the famished and impoverished mob to make terms. It 
must be noted, too, that in the foregoing appreciations, the two Powers 
in alliance against us have been put in the most disadvantageous 
position that they could well occupy. They have been represented 
as having allowed their fleets to be caught napping and to be 
blockaded in their own ports, whereas in reality it is to be expected, 
since they must be credited with the possession of as sound ideas as 
ourselves as to the true principles on which fleets should be employed, 
that this would certainly not happen, but that their fleets would, at 
the outbreak of hostilities, be on the high seas and have made their 
arrangements for enabling them to remain there. In that case their 
position would be considerably stronger and ours less so in an equal 
degree. The paralysing effect of the feeling that an enemy’s fleet is 
free to act, and is bent upon carrying out, we know not what plans, 
is very great even to a Power which has the superior naval force. 
As proofs of this may be recalled the anxiety felt by the United 
States at the time when the Spanish fleet, during the war of 1898, 
kept the seas, and the undisguised relief expressed by all when 
Cervera was ill-advised enough to bottle himself up in a land-locked 
harbour. Or still more recently, we have noted the embarrassment 
caused to the victorious Japanese fleet by the existence of the numeri- 
cally insignificant Russian naval force in Vladivostok, and the fear 
of unexpected action on its part. And until recently, the existence 


of Rojdestvensky’s fleet, even when nowhere within striking distance, 
restricted Togo’s action and forbade too great a show of audacity in 
home waters, since any serious crippling of his ships would have 
brought his adversary to the spot. 


PART II. 

An Analysis of the Present Condition of the Regular Army on Home 
Service, and of its ability to deal with the Situations referred 
toin Part I.; with Suggestions as to Changes in its Organisation 
which appear desirable. 

The Regular troops in the United Kingdom are organised into :— 
4 cavalry brigades and 9 infantry divisions. 

Of these, 2 cavalry brigades and 3 infantry divisions are stationed 
in Ireland; 3 of the infantry divisions in Great Britain are organised 
into an army corps and are distributed with a view to their rapid con- 
centration at the headquarters of the corps, viz., Aldershot. 

The actual detail of fighting units on home service is: — 

In In 

Gt. Britain. Ireland. 
Battalions of Infantry - - 24 
Regiments of Cavalry - : - 6 
Batteries of Horse Artillery - - é 2 
Batteries of Field Artillery - - 5 18 
Companies of Garrison Artillery - 3 

With more than sufficient departmental troops to complete the 

organisation. 
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Behind the Regular Army stands :— 


a. The Army Reserve, numbering 77,405. 
5. The Militia Reserve, numbering 7,299. 


No account has been taken of the men of the various 
infantry, cavalry, and artillery depdts, as this would be 
misleading, consisting almost entirely as they do of untrained 
recruits and the limited staffs necessary for instructing 
them. Besides, the requirements of the Army abroad are 
not going to grow less because we are at war. On the contrary, 
bearing in mind the necessity of maintaining the units in India, if 
nowhere else, at their full strength at such a time, they are likely to 
increase, so that the batches of trained recruits at the depdts will have 
to be despatched abroad by some means or another directly they 
become available, for it is not to be supposed that at such a crisis we 
shall deplete our home battalions for the purpose of completing those 
on foreign service. That the marine artillery or infantry could not 
spare a single man for land service is certain. Having regard to the 
lack of an adequate reserve for the Navy, this valuable body of 
men will have to be utilised to the last recruit for naval purposes. 

As regards a, the Army Reserve, judging by the strength at which 
it has been decided to maintain infantry battalions at home, it is 
within the mark to say that one-half of this reserve will be used up at 
once on the outbreak of hostilities to complete units to war establish- 
ment and to replace inefficients. The remainder will speedily disappear 
after providing for the units on foreign service and for making good 
casualties after the first serious engagements. Just at present, when 
the men enlisted for 3 years with the colours are beginning to pass 
into the Reserve, the latter will increase considerably in numbers, 
but this will be at the expense of quality, for in a voluntary Army like 
ours we cannot make much of a soldier out of such material as offers 
in so short a space of time. Moreover, a few years hence and we 
shall begin to feel the effect of the present 9 years’ men, and the 
strength of the Reserve will then once more decrease. It is just a 
game of Peter and Paul over again. 

As to 6, the Militia Reserve. This consists of a mere 7,000 men, 
a large percentage of whom, it is safe to say, would not be forth- 
coming when wanted, and would not be a valuable addition to the 
Army anyhow. From neither of these two sources, then, could be 
drawn men for the purpose of forming fresh units. Under our 
present organisation the demands of even a small war abroad, or the 
necessity of reinforcing India in the event of Russia’s menacing the 
North-West Frontier, would so denude the United Kingdom of 
Regular troops as to leave it without a field force capable of meeting 
an invasion of even 30,000 men, after allowing for the Jrish garrison, 
which must be maintained, and those of the defended ports. The 
further test, as convincing as it is conclusive, of our existing system is 
shortly supplied by the only possible answer which any unbiassed man 
must return to the plain question: ‘In the absence of our Regular 
Army on foreign service, were this country invaded by 50,000 men, 
—— rely without misgiving upon our Auxiliary Forces to repel 

1em 2?” 

The first requisite in a crisis such as that with which we are 

dealing is an adequate force prepared to go anywhere within the 
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kingdom at very short notice and to get there in the shortest possible 
time. To meet these requirements it must be:— 

a. Very mobile and always concentrated. 

b. Well organised. 

c. Well trained and exercised. 

d. Physically fit. 

Such a force we possess to a certain extent in the army corps to 
be maintained at Aldershot, an army corps which, be it remarked, is 
4 battalions, or a whole brigade, short of the infantry required to 
complete its establishment, this brigade having to be made up from the 
garrison of Portsmouth and the Isle of Wight. It has also to be borne in 
mind that that army corps is mainly intended for offensive purposes 
beyond the seas, and that therefore if we employ it in meeting 
an invasion it will no longer be available for the offensive abroad, 
and there will be nothing to replace it, and that at a time when 
we may find it absolutely necessary to have recourse to the offensive- 
defensive in one or another of our distant possessions. It is all 
very well to say that the main issue must be decided at the hub of 
the Empire, and that the outlying portions—the limbs—must stand 
or fall by our success or failure there; but politicians and Colonial 
communities are not students of the art of war, and will not under- 
stand this, and it is very certain that if India, Canada, the Cape, or 
Australia found themselves invaded or raided by any Power with 
which we were at war, they would call upon us for assistance, and 
if it were not forthcoming a state of public opinion would arise 
which would threaten the integrity of the Empire. Besides, as has 
been already hinted, this army corps is too small for the purpose in 
view, even allowing that it fulfils the conditions enunciated above, 
which, unfortunately, there is reason to doubt, at any rate so far 
as 6 and d are concerned. 

The modified army corps at Aldershot would be able to effect 
but little against the 50,000 highly-trained Continental troops with 
whom we assume it to have to deal, unless of course it had the good 
fortune to be able to catch them in the act of landing or before 
their advance had been organised, when no doubt modern conditions 
of war would be greatly in their favour. It is not, however, to be 
supposed that an invader would attempt to land in the face of even 
a greatly inferior defending force, well posted and ready to receive 
him, but he would haul off and make his attempt elsewhere, and 
there is every reason to expect that he would ultimately succeed in 
effecting a surprise landing, always, of course, assuming that he 
retains temporary command of the sea. 

The task of the Regular field force, then, will be to meet the 
invader in the field under more or less equal conditions. To do 
so with any reasonable prospect of success it is manifest that its 
present strength is totally inadequate, and must be trebled. 

As already said, the first requisite in such a force with such a 
problem before it is extreme mobility. An invader must be con- 
fronted at the very earliest possible moment, for every minute's 
breathing space afforded him is of immense service to him. He 
must be fallen upon and harassed before he has time to establish 
himself or to organise his base, his communications and his advance, 
and collect supplementary supplies and means of transport. Our 
field force must therefore be prepared to confront him promptly and 
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be able to hang persistently on to him. Well, the force which will 
be the best able to fulfil these requirements will be one which has been 
carefully organised beforehand, which is fully equipped in all respects, 
especially as regards its transport, has been constantly practised in 
combined movements from place to place, and the Staff and units in 
working together. This means that the force must be in existence 
beforehand, and not merely be improvised or built up round a nucleus 
when the crisis comes. ‘The sudden bringing together of the larger 
units, such as divisions and brigades, from various parts of the 
Kingdom and then expecting them to prove mobile and to readily 
co-operate, will not do, for it is unpractical and opposed to common- 
sense. Besides, we cannot leave the rest of the Kingdom without 
similar organised bodies of troops, for who can say that a secondary 
landing will not be attempted elsewhere and become a primary one 
if it is encouraged to do so by lack of opposition? Granted the 
possibility of such an invasion as is here assumed, an adequate force 
must be maintained at all times capable of being hurled against the 
invader directly and wherever he appears. This means not only that 
horse and foot must be physically fit and practised in marching, but 
that transport and feeding arrangements must be perfected, and 
that those who will be responsible for them must always be in their 
places and ready to act. 

With our system of voluntary service and territorial dislocation 
due to so many inevitable causes, there is no question with us, as 
there is with the more favoured Continental Powers, of calling out 
the Reserves in any threatened area and finding them ready organised 
and efficient for action within it. Under such circumstances our 
Reservists would be a mere disconnected mass of men without officers, 
not knowing to whom to look for instructions, and even lacking arms 
until such time as they had obtained them from their depdt, which 
might very likely be at the other end of the Kingdom. The best 
we can hope for is this more or less centrally situated striking force 
held ready to meet emergencies and to act swiftly and effectively in 
any direction. Unfortunately the conditions prevailing in a densely- 
populated and over-civilised country such as England, and the in- 
dustrial distribution of the inhabitants, fetters us to the south for our 
choice of a location and a training ground for anything in the shape 
of a large standing force, unless we go to the extreme north, which, 
however, strategical considerations alone, not to speak of others, forbids. 
Thus our striking field force cannot be placed in the most effective 
position for meeting a descent upon our east coast, which, bearing 
in mind who are the Powers who are the most likely to attempt to 
invade us, is as probable a place as any. It is therefore all the more 
necessary that its mobility should be of the highest order. Indeed, it 
ought in every respect to consist of the most efficient and physically 
fit officers and soldiers in the Kingdom, obtained for the purpose by 
selection from the whole of the Regular Army at home. There is 
no room for weaklings or “‘ physical equivalents ” in it, or for jail birds 
and the like, who will probably be non-effective when they are wanted, 
and at any rate not up to the standard of efficiency. The ranks 
must be kept filled, and no skeleton units allowed to introduce a factor 
of danger and uncertainty into the problem of what the field force is 
or is not capable of doing. It is a question whether the men of this 
force ought not to receive some advantages in the way of pay and 
privileges—at any rate, in war time—over their comrades employed 
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in the less onerous work of garrisoning defended ports and strategic 
points. 

There must be no system of relieving units in it by other units 
on their return from abroad with depleted ranks, and often from 
stations where the conditions of service have militated against the 
officers and men obtaining due instruction and practice. This is an 
argument in favour of the establishment of a Home Service Standing 
Army independent of the remainder ; but it would be a Home Army to 
which it would be a distinction to belong rather than a reproach 
such as would attach to membership of such a home organisation as 
appears to be intended. The units abroad must of course be relieved 
from time to time, but let this be effected without detriment to our 
striking force, which is equivalent to saying that the relieved unit 
must be completed to full strength the moment it returns home. 

The minimum of strength for this home force, consistent with 
its ability to meet an invasion by 50,000 to 100,000 men is 8 divisions 
of infantry at the least, with 2 cavalry brigades. It must be re- 
membered that our enemy’s troops will probably be picked men— 
picked men from a conscript Army in which the standard of intelli- 
gence will certainly and of efficiency will probably be .far higher 
than our own. They will therefore be better than ourselves, man for 
man, and we must consequently endeavour to counter-balance that 
superiority as far as possible by dint of numbers. 

We have seen that there are in Great Britain 6 complete infantry 
divisions, or will be when the withdrawal of certain battalions from 
foreign stations have been carried out, 7.e., two less than our minimum 
requirements. There are 3 more in Ireland, certainly, but they are 
tied to that island, and there is no likelihood of our being able, in 
the event of a war, to withdraw from thence a single gun, horse, or 
battalion. On the contrary, if engaged in hostilities against certain 
Powers we should probably have to reinforce them, especially in the 
face of the situation which has been sketched above, when Freland 
would have an invasion of her own—on a small scale, perhaps, but 
probably rendered formidable by the sympathy, passive if not ex- 
pressed, of some of the inhabitants. Are we, then, to raise fresh 
units to supply the deficiency? The answer is that, apart from the 
expense, we cannot obtain a sufficiency of recruits to maintain the 
units we already possess. In short, the Regular Army cannot be 
expanded in order to make up the two divisions. We are therefore 
forced to turn to the Auxiliary Forces and to enquire whether they 
are capable of furnishing them. 


PART III. 


An Analysis of the Present Condition of the Auriliary Forces and 
of their Ability to Assist the Regular Army; with Suggestions 
as to Changes which should be effected in their Organisation 
and Training in order to better fit them for this purpose. 


The Auxiliary Forces comprise the following organisations : — 
1. The Militia, consisting of :— 
124 Battalions of Infantry. 
3 Batteries of Field Artillery. 
32 Companies of Garrison Artillery. 
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The Militia lacks the departmental troops necessary for its 
organisation into the higher units on the model of the 


Regular Army. 
2. The Yeomanry Cavalry, with a strength on the lst January 
of :— 
56 Regiments, numbering 27,638 of all ranks. 
3. The Volunteers, with a strength on the lst January of :— 
Infantry, 183,474. 
Artillery, 40,673. 
Engineers, 17,667. 


There are in addition departmental troops of various descriptions, 
and there is an imperfect brigade organisation, but these brigades 
vary considerably in the number and size of the battalions com- 
posing them. The strength of the battalions also varies from 348 to 
2,096, and their organisation from 4 companies to 16. 


CoMMENCING WITH THE SENIOR SERVICE—THE MILITIA, 


1. The Militia. 


As is generally known, the whole population of the country is 
liable for service in the Militia, subject to the chances of the ballot. 
In practice, however, it has long become customary to maintain the 
force on the voluntary principle, even at the cost of allowing it to 
fall very much below its establishment. The enforcement of the 


ballot has been advocated of recent years in certain quarters, but 
there has, generally speaking, been made manifest a disinclination 
to adopt that course, partly out of deference to public opinion, which 
is strongly opposed to even that mild form of compulsion, and partly 
owing to doubts whether the force is sufficiently valuable or necessary 
to make it worth while. The average Briton is loud in his advocacy 
of “the old Constitutional Force,” but the very last thing he wishes 
to do is to serve in it. In many respects he is not to blame for this 
attitude, for no one who is enthusiastic over soldiering for its own 
sake could possibly desire to serve in a force in which he has no 
opportunities for learning and none to instruct him. Neither are 
there any material advantages to tempt the industrious man steadily 
pursuing his calling and who cannot afford to. have his life’s work in- 
terrupted for a month at a time. The result is that the Militia is 
almost wholly in the hands of the lowest stratum of society—of men 
who are either too lazy to work or too lacking in worth and in 
intelligence to obtain it. Exception must be made in the case of 
some few battalions, but it cannot be denied that, generally speaking, 
the force is made up of the riff-raff and the failures of society, and 
to whom, accustomed as they are to loaf and to starve all the rest 
of the year, the comparative plenty and the few shillings offered 
in exchange for a month’s outing during the summer are a sufficient 
inducement to come forward. True, they have to put ina little work 
and to submit to a certain amount of irksome restraint during that 
month; but the guid pro quo in the shape of pay, bounty, food, and 
clothing is sufficient to make it worth their while. 

_ This state of affairs did well enough even 20 years ago, but it 
\s entirely out of date now. Just as it is absolutely essential that the 
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average shooting of a battalion should be good, so is it imperative 
that its general level of intelligence should be high, or at least 
equal to that of the enemy it may be expected to have to meet. 
The machine-made soldier, working tike an automaton at the sound 
of unintelligible words of command jerked out by something or any- 
thing called an officer are past. We no longer gauge the excellence 
of a unit by its ability to march past like a wall, or by the brightness 
of its buttons. In modern warfare, when individual intelligence has to 
be pitted against individual intelligence, and when our whole system 
of training is directed towards teaching every man to think and to 
act for himself, we cannot regard a force as satisfactory which is but 
little able to benefit by such training or to develop thinking powers. 
But even allowing that the average Militiaman is capable of improve- 
ment, and that he could be made an efficient soldier in the modern 
acceptation of. the term, given time and opportunities, who is there 
to perform the task? Certainly not his own officers. They are as 
lacking in all the knowledge, the experience, and the qualities re- 
quisite in the officer of to-day as are their men in those required in 
the rank and file. The corps of Militia officers is made up of two 
categories: Of the /ona-fide Militia officer, whose connection with the 
force is permanent, and of the youth, who merely regards the position 
as a stepping-stone to higher things. Now it cannot for a moment be 
contended that the men of the former class are in the force with any 
idea of putting in hard work or study, or of themselves learning what 
soldiering really is, let alone spending irksome hours in imparting 
the results of their own study to their subordinates. So entirely is 
this the case that even yet the average Militia officer fails to see the 
broad line of demarkation separating him from the professional officer 
of the Regular Army, who is constantly studying and constantly being 
tested technically, physically, morally, and even financially, but claims 
an equality of treatment, and because he does not always get it com- 
plains of “studied neglect.” Men belonging to this category merely 
regard the Militia regiment to which they belong as a club, which 
affords them opportunities for enjoyment and for hobnobbing with 
friends, and nothing more. They undergo certain perfunctory rule 
of thumb examinations for promotion, and some of them go through 
certain courses, during which they have neither time nor inclination 
to gain anything more than superficial knowledge. Many of them 
are merely in the force from purely social considerations. All these 
men, whatever, their motives for being in the force, are of course 
ready and keen enough to come forward in time of war and to serve 
to the best of their ability, but to prepare themselves for doing so 
during peace time they absolutely decline. Others, again, are men who 
have repeatedly failed to pass into the Army, and who hang on to the 
Militia because they are really keen on soldiering and wish to get 
as much of it as they can. Unfortunately as a rule their lack of in- 
telligence renders them valueless. But the average youth joins the 
Militia because even now, despite the severity of the tests and of the 
competition, it affords him facilities for passing into the Army more 
quickly and more cheaply than through other channels. The best 
men succeed in passing and are thus lost to the force, while of those 
who fail, the majority resign and try some other walk of life, only 
a small percentage who can afford to do so remaining on permanently ; 
and on these there weighs the sense of failure which adversely affects 
their potential usefulness throughout their life. 
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And in addition to lack of quality, there is also a lack of numbers 
among the subalterns and captains especially, varying from 10 or 
i5 per cent. up to as much as 60 or 7U per cent. 
in some battalions. How can such a corps of officers, then, 
be competent to train men—even keen and intelligent men anxious to 
learn—in the art of modern war, even supposing they had the op- 
portunities, which, however, they have not? Of what does the 
Militiaman’s training consist? He commences as a recruit with some 
two months at the depdt of the territorial regiment, the time being 
devoted to acquiring the rudiments of drill under the supervision of 
officers who feel no interest in him and who know very little more 
than he does himself. Then he returns to civil life until such time 
as the annual training of his battalion commences. A month of 
slurring now ensues, during which he is rushed through many things, 
including a course of musketry, the latter especially being always 
hurried because it is irksome and tedious to all ranks and spoils the 
officers’ afternoons. An average of a few hours’ work is performed 
daily, so far as inspections, sports, and other attractions do not inter- 
rupt, and is barely sufficient to recall the smattering of knowledge 
gained as a recruit, let alone to ground him in even squad or company 
drill. Officers who are sadly in need of being lectured to themselves 
make a pretence of lecturing to their men. Or, worse still, a man’s 
unit is taken during a considerable portion of its training for the 
manoeuvres, and in that case he spends his time in what appear to 
his undeveloped mind meaningless tramps along dreary roads or in 
carrying out unreal operations under impossible section and company 
leaders. That a force of this kind can be seriously regarded by 
either Ministries or the general public is astonishing, especially when 
Ministers and public are constantly insisting upon the necessity for 
incessant training on practical lines for both officers and men of the 
Regular Forces, who certainly can boast of a higher general level of 
intelligence than the Militia, and should therefore require less train- 
ing. The apologists for the Militia will no doubt say: “Yes, but 
then we do not expect so much of the Militia as we do of the Regulars.” 
But this is tantamount, then, to confessing that they are not fit for the 
work for which they are mainly intended, viz., the defence of the 
Kingdom, for in order to be so they must emphatically be as good 
as the Regulars, and we must expect as much of them as we do of the 
latter. In this connection it is necessary to ask what sort of an 
enemy they will have to encounter under such circumstances. It 
is idle to deny that the average intelligence of the conscript Armies of 
the Continent—Russia excepted—-stands on a much higher plane than 
that of our Regular Army, let alone of the Militia. They are made 
up of every class of society, and there are more than enough men of 
intelligence and education to give tone to the whole and to dominate 
it as brain always dominates mere matter. Their training is thorough, 
and the stake in their country which they possess is such as to make it 
a far more desirable, if not a necessary, object to bring a war to a 
successful conclusion than it is to the great body of men of whom 
our Militia is composed. It is ull very well to talk of the oppressive 
weight of Continental armaments and the discontent of the people 
in consequence, but that discontent is not found among the thinking, 
reasoning classes who recognise the necessity of such armaments, and 
who certainly have not shown themselves lacking in patriotism or 
zeal when the test came. The only apparent exception was in the 
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case of the Austro-Prussian War of 1866, when the Prussian Army 
showed itself far superior in intelligence and in determination and 
far more efficient, man for man. than did the Austrian. That, how- 
ever, in reality supports the argument set forth here, for the Austrian 
Army had then degenerated into a force much akin to our Militia, as 
the permission to provide substitutes had been very largely taken advan- 
tage of, with the result that the ranks were chiefly composed of 
the lowest classes of the population, who became food for powder 
because they were good for nothing else. There is no doubt either 
that the same cause had much to do with the inferiority of the French 
to their antagonists at the outset of the war of 1870-71; but no 
more striking illustration of the superiority of mind over matter, of a 
sense of responsibility over perfunctoriness, could be offered than the 
struggle now proceeding in Manchuria. There intelligence, combined 
with perfect training, are proving irresistible against the by no means 
despicable traditions of centuries, the two together engendering a 
confidence not to be withstood. And why should we expect a better 
fate; why should we suppose that we are capable of encountering the 
intelligent and highly-trained troops of, say, Germany or France with 
a Militia that is certainly but little superior, if at all, to the Russian 
Army as represented in the East, in the matter of brain power, and 
very inferior to it in the matter of its training? 

The recent war against the Boers has unhappily strengthened the 
mischievous impression so prevalent in this country, that any English- 
man with a musket will do to fight against the professional soldier 
of any other country, the fact being entirely lost sight of that the 
Boer was no soldier at all, but merely a good shot, innocent of all 
tactical skill, but possessing a certain shrewd sense, who knew how 
to use his rifle to advantage in the particular kind of country to 
which he was accustomed from birth, but who would have been of 
little use elsewhere. And even so, we required a force of 6 to 1 to 
overcome him, if the numbers of the combatants on either side have 
been correctly stated. We shall certainly therefore require far greater 
odds in our favour to deal with a highly intelligent, highly-trained, 
well-organised and equipped antagonist, such as a force which felt 
equal to the invasion of these islands would represent. Can we, then, 
in any way regard the existing Militia force as equal to the task of 
supplying the battalions we require to make up our field force? The 
answer is, emphatically, “No!” and it is as unpatriotic as it is stupid 
to try to deceive ourselves into believing that we can do so. 

Even if the force could boast of competent officers, something 
might be made of it, though it is to be feared that even so the material 
is too unsatisfactory to justify our hoping for much under the present 
conditions. The real remedy is to abolish the force entirely as it 
stands, regardless of sentiment, vested interests, and possible loss of 
votes at political elections, and to substitute for it something which 
we can draw upon to complete our field army and to furnish, in 
addition, an efficient second line which can really be regarded by 
experts as competent to meet an invader in the field. Adopt, in the 
case of the Militia, the course which the country is being asked to 
approve in the case of the Volunteers, viz., reduce the numbers to 
what are really required and apply the money saved to thoroughly 
organising, training, and equipping the remainder. Only effect the 
reduction in a rational manner, not merely cutting down numbers 
and leaving as many units in existence as there are now, out of 
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deference to disappointed colonels or would-be colonels and other wire- 
pullers, but sweep useless and superfluous battalions and batteries out 
of existence. If it pleases sentiment and salves wounded feelings, 
continue to call your regenerated force the Militia, for the name does 
not matter so long as it ceases to be a Militia in reality, and becomes 
what we know it ought to become: a section of the Regular Army and 
the equal of the latter in all respects as a fighting machine. 

The Army Estimates for 1905-6 show that 184 battalions of 
Militia infantry are to be provided for; but as is pointed out in the 
Secretary of State’s accompanying memorandum, the condition of the 
force is unsatisfactory, that of some of the units being described as 
“very grave.” There is also “great variety in the numbers and 
quality of the units.” Under these circumstances it seems incredible 
that a practical business people, such as we pride ourselves on being, 
should feel any desire to maintain the force, expensive as it is. For 
offensive and defensive purposes the money expended on it is almost 
entirely thrown away. No unprejudiced man—certainly no expert— 
can regard the force as aught but a dangerous encumbrance ; dangerous 
because apt to deceive the uninitiated merely by its being included 
in the Army List, and an encumbrance because it cannot be seriously 
taken into consideration by the General Staff when drawing up 
their plans for military operations. 

We have seen that in order to complete our field or striking force 
we require from the Militia, or some other source, 16 battalions. 
We have further assumed that, failing conscription, there can be no 
question of this country attempting to take the offensive on land 
with respect to any possible Continental enemy, or forestalling invasion 
by invasion. Where a first-class Power is concerned we are tied to 
the defensive, and it is only for the purpose of reinforcing India or 
of dealing with savage or semi-civilised enemies that we shall dream of 
sending expeditionary forces of modest dimensions across the sea. 
For that purpose we shall require anything from 1 to, say, 4 of the 
divisions included in our field force. 

To replace these during their absence we should be ready with 
other 4 divisions, and if these are to be drawn from the Militia, that 
force must give us another 38 battalions. We thus ask from the 
Militia a total of 48 battalions. The strength of the Militia infantry 
on the Ist January last was 70,135, or, say. 70 battalions; but that 
does not matter, for it is suggested that the only really satisfactory 
method of maintaining the Militia and of ensuring its efficiency at 
whatever strength is fixed upon, should be adopted, viz., the enforce- 
ment of the ballot. Reduce the force to a strength of 50 battalions, 
detach these completely from the territorial regiments, and locate 
them in the more populous country or small town districts; then en- 
force the ballot without fear, favour, or affection; by this means 
levelling up the standard of intelligence to a considerably higher 
plane than that of the Regular Army, and thereby rendering it 
possible to make of the Militia an efficient fighting force with less 
training and practice than is requisite in the case of the former. 

_ But in the first place it must be accepted as a sine quad non that 
no Improvement in the force can be effected until we provide it with 
a complete corps of professional officers and non-commissioned officers, 
and entirely eliminate the present unsafisfactory body of amateurs. 
It is as wasteful of time and men as it is absurd to expect officers of 
this stamp to turn crude material into efficient soldiers, or to gain 
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the confidence and respect of their subordinates, especially if by 
having recourse to the ballot you are going to level up the rank and 
file and fill your ranks to a considerable extent with educated men 
who are capable of criticising their superiors and detecting their 
shortcomings. And there is no use deceiving one’s self with the idea 
that the present amateurs can be turned into officers and non-com- 
missioned officers of the required type by putting them through a 
certain number of courses. Courses are most illusory, and depend 
entirely for their value upon the keenness, zeal, and intelligence of the 
individual who undergoes them and the object for which he desires the 
certificate obtainable at the end of them. No amount of courses 
will instil into a man capacity for work, self-reliance, or the ability 
to impart instruction. These qualities are only to be gained by years 
of application and by those upon whom lies a sense of obligation, and 
in the case.of the Militia officers, their very conditions of service 
deprive them of opportunities for such application as well as pre- 
venting them from feeling any sense of responsibility, since their 
position is one which ‘they can take or leave at will—merely an idle 
and independent man’s hobby, or in the case of those who are in 
the force from love of a little amateur soldiering, a relaxation from 
the real business of life. As for the non-commissioned officers and 
men, it is doubtful whether one of them is in the force out of keen- 
ness for soldiering; men who are animated by that sentiment seek 
the ranks of the Volunteers or the Yeomanry. The Militiaman is 
not to blame for his attitude, for it is just what is to be expected 
under the given conditions, and in accordance with human nature, 
which is distinctly averse to making-believe. It is encouraging to 
note that the principle of professionalism among the officers at any 
rate is to a certain extent recognised by the War Secretary, although 
even he appears to think that it only becomes necessary if the force 
is to be available for service abroad ; but it is most distinctly necessary 
if the Militia is to be fit for the purpose for which it already: exists, 
viz., to defend this country in the absence of the Regular Army when 
employed elsewhere, and for the still more important purpose which 
it is here proposed to entrust to it, viz., the completion of the Regular 
Home Army to a strength which will enable it to deal successfully 
with an invasion. The generally accepted principle is that the more 
ignorant and dull the instructed the more capable should be the in- 
structor, and if this be true, the officers and non-commissioned officers 
of the Militia should be at least as good in every respect as those of 
the Regular Army, and should therefore be obtained, educated, and 
trained in the same manner, that it to say, by open competition so 
far as the officers are concerned, to be followed in thie case of the 
successful candidates by a prescribed period at the Military College 
or Academy. The term “ Militia officer” should disappear like the 
reality, even if in deference to conservative sentiment that of -“‘ The 
Militia” be maintained. Officers and non-commissioned officers of 
Line regiments and of the regiments of the regenerated Militia should 
be interchangeable. There should be no “once a Militiaman always 
a Militiaman ” ; on the contrary, there should be a constant interchange 
between the two, and, indeed, but for sentiment, the very name 
“ Militia”’ should disappear and promotion into the Militia bat- 
talions should be the reward of smart subalterns and captains of the 
Regular battalions. This would afford increased opportunities for 
putting promotion in the Army on a more satisfactory footing and 
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doing away with the disheartening and unwholesome inequalities which 
give us two battalions in the same brigade, in one of which the senior 
subalterns average nearly as much service as the junior majors in 
the other. The interchange would of course have to be reciprocal, the 
Militia subalterns, if not the higher ranks, who so desired, receiving 
promotion into the Regular battalions, and so obtaining their chances 
of foreign and active service. The same principle would hold good 
as regards the non-commissioned officers, and indeed there is no 
reason why men in the ranks should not be allowed to exchange from 
one branch of the Service to the other, so long as their doing so 
did not degenerate into a scheme for foisting incompetents and bad 
characters on to another unit. It may be objected that this would 
mean an enormous increase in the item of pay of officers, and that 
moreover we should be paying many of them to spend the greater 
portion of their time in idleness; but in reality that need not be so. 
As a matter of fact there would be a saving of money, as the following 
figures show :— 
£ 

Present cost of 124 Battalions - - - 666,750 

Proportional cost of 74 Battalions to be 
abolished - - - - - - - 397,899 


Cost of 50 Battalions to be maintained - 268,851 
Add pay of Officers at 365 days - - 179,397 


448,248 


Deduct pay of Officers for 27 days, already 
included in original estimate - - 13,254 


Net cost of 50 Battalions - . - - 434,994 


There is thus effected a saving of the difference between £666,750 
and £434,994, or in round figures, £231,000. On the other hand, 
however, there will be an increased expenditure due to increased period 
of training, for to bring the Militia to the proposed pitch of efficiency 
an annual training of one month will by no means suffice. 

The suggestion is that men should be enlisted for 4 years with the 
Colours and for 4 years in the Reserve, the age at which the ballot 
should be made to apply being 19. During each year of his period with 
the Colours each man to serve for 4 months, followed by a period of 14 
days’ training during each of his years in the Reserve. At the end of 
his period in the Reserve a man to be free of all further liability to 
serve, but permitted to enrol himself in an “ Emergency Reserve ” 
for a further term of 4 years if he desired. He would undergo no 
training whilst serving in that category, neither would he receive any 
pay, but might be granted a small bonus for each year in which he 
fired a prescribed number of rounds on a rifle range, to enable him to 
do which he would be allowed a rifle and ammunition from his former 
unit and be granted travelling expenses. All Reserve men to be 
called out either by battalions or half battalions previous or subsequent 
to the period of training of their former units, when the officers 
would be free to take them in hand. It will be seen that under such 
a system, what with their annual training, the training of the Reserve 
men, and the putting them and the men of the Emergency Reserve 
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through musketry no very great portion of the Militia officers’ year 
would be wasted from tne point of view of the public. To fill up 
whatever balance of time remained he could be attached to a bat- 
talion of the Regular Army, to one of the other arms of the Service, or 
be put through some of the courses of instruction that all tend to 
make an ollicer more efficient and useful once he is really grounded in 
his profession and is animated by zeal. Then, of course, he should 
be accorded leave during the slack winter season, and at no other 
time; a relief from the ordinary round of work as steady and con- 
tinuous as is contemplated here, which is absolutely essential if a man 
is not to grow stale. Under conditions such as these the junior 
officers and the non-commissioned officers of the Militia would have 
almost better chances of learning their work and of becoming pro- 
fessionals than their comrades of the Regulars, while the rank and 
file, who would take their tone from them and who, under the 
chances of the ballot, would consist of better material in every respect, 
would enjoy the great advantage of being trained and led by com- 
petent instructors. 

It will no doubt be urged that inasmuch as the country 
is opposed to compulsory service in any form, .and that 
this scheme relies upon a mild form of compulsion, it is impracticable 
and impossible. It is hard to believe, however, that the average 
Briton would prove so unpatriotic and so blind to the necessities of 
his country as to resist such a measure if the facts were put plainly 
before him. If he be indeed so lacking in his appreciation of the first 
duty of the citizen, which is recognised and accepted by almost every 
other community on this globe, whether civilised or savage, there is 
of course nothing more to be said, that is if it be also true that no 
Government would be courageous or disinterested or powerful enough 
to force the duty upon him. The Ballot Act exists, and needs but 
to be put in force, and if we examine into the maximum of service 
to which a man is liable under that Act we shall find that what is 
proposed here is not very much more onerous. To take lads of between 
the ages of 19 and 23 away from their regular employment for 4 
months in each year is not so serious as may at first sight appear. 
That it does not interfere with material progress or hamper business 
or trade is amply illustrated by the case of Germany, in which country 
the system is more strictly applied than in any other, but whose 
industrial development during the last two decades has been most 
marked, and whose entrance into the commercial arena as our 
dangerous rival is now a cause of anxiety. As a matter of fact, it is 
now conceded by all except the prejudiced that the qualities acquired, 
combined with the physical and mental development during a period 
of military training at the receptive age prove of immense benefit to a 
man in his after career, and far outweigh any slight inconvenience 
which his temporary absence or the delay in taking up the work of his 
life may cause to himself or his employers. Besides, it has to be re- 
membered that in our case these conditions would affect an exceedingly 
small percentage of the population, 7.e., 60,000 or 70,000 at most out 
of 40,000,000, or about *18 per cent. This could not be deemed a 
hardship by the utmost stretch of the imagination; here would be no 
handle which the demagogic advocate of liberty could grasp. If we 
inquire closely we shall find that the average young man of from 19 
to 23 years of age is not earning very much, and that the pay and 
bounty offered him, combined with his housing and maintenance 
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during the training periods would constitute a very fair guid pro quo, 
and would in the majority of cases cover any loss of wages or salary. 

But one of the greatest advantages to be anticipated from the 
enforcement of the ballot is the improved recruiting for the Regular 
Army which would result. By having recourse to the ballot for 
maintaining the Militia, and allowing no substitutes (an amendment 
of the Act to this effect being advocated), we should close the ranks 
of the force to the class of man who now chiefly fills them—the man 
who ekes out a precarious livelihood by means of the trainings when 
his unit is sup,” and intermittent manual labour when it is down, 
a man, too, who as often as not boasts of a double or treble identity, 
and figures on the strength of three or more units, thereby falsifying 
the returns as to numbers, and robbing the exchequer. This indivi- 
dual could not exist without the Militia pay and bounty, and being 
deprived of them will be driven into the Regular Army. It may be 
said: “ Yes, but he will be as undesirable there as in the Militia.” 
That, however, is not the case. We certainly do desire to raise the 
social level of the ranks of the Regular Army, but it is to be feared 
that there is little or no chance of our ever doing so, and, indeed, 
that likelihood becomes steadily more improbable with the lapse of 
time, Soldiering, except of a voluntary description, which is free 
from the feeling of compulsion, and with which a man can sever 
his connection the moment he finds it irksome, is out of tune with 
the times. Professionalism finds no favour even with those who 
believe themselves keen, but who, in the majority of cases, are merely 
under the glamour of the pomp and circumstance of war and the 
strains of the band. One of the chief characteristics of the modern 
Briton is his impatience of restraint of any kind. The material 
advantages and the prospects in the Army are quite sufficient as it is 
to attract energetic and ambitious young men with a penchant for 
soldiering; but they will not come and submit to the loss of freedom 
which service in the Regular Army entails when they can satisfy 
their bent and obtain all the fun in the Militia, the Yeomanry, or 
the Volunteers, and at the same time, be made a great deal more of. 
So long as these outlets for their military ardour exist, so long will 
they take advantage of them and eschew the Regular service with 
its more onerous conditions and irksome restraints. It is only by 
closing them that we are ever likely to force such men into the 
latter. And by putting a termination to free enlistment into the 
Militia there is no doubt that a considerable percentage of those who 
would otherwise enter that force will enlist into the Regular Army, 
particularly if the conditions of the two branches of the service are 
rendered more similar. The Militia is at present one of the chief 
enemies of recruiting for.the Regular Army. The men thus obtained 
would not, as already pointed out, raise the tone of the Regular Army, 
and, indeed, the tendency would rather be the other way; but the 
Regular Army is in a better position as regards opportunities and 
amount of time available to lick such men into shape and make 
something of them than is the Militia, and therefore this material 
would be turned to better account than it is at present. The Militia 
ballot, then, in addition to giving us in that force a superior type of 
man, whose presence in it would bring about a most desirable levelling- 
up of the rank and file, and whom we could not hope to secure in any 
other way, would at the same time bring about an accession to the 
ranks of the Regular Army amounting probably to some thousands or 
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more of men who, if not of the most desirable class, are most welcome 
in default of anything better. To sum up, the advantages of the pro- 
posed reorganisation of the Mlitia and alteration of its conditions of 
service would be the following :— 


1. The creation at but comparatively little greater cost than 
that of the present Militia of a really ‘efficient force 
almost the equal of the Regular Army, and capable of 
supplying the infantry units necessary to complete the 
field or striking force requisite to meet possible invasion. 


Simplification of the administrative machinery. 

Increased efficiency of the officers, non-commissioned officers, 
and the training staffs. 

Provision of an adequate reserve to maintain the units at 
their proper strength in time of war. 

Removal of one of the chief sources of competition with 
recruiting for the Regular Army, combined with the 
securing of a superior class of men for the Militia. 


It is difficult in a brief essay like the present to enter into a cal- 
culation as to how far, if at all, the proposed regeneration of the Militia 
would increase its cost. The cost of paying the officers throughout 
the year has been included in the foregoing calculation of the saving 
to be effected by the abolition of 74 battalions. There would be in- 
creased expenditure under the following heads :— 


Pensions and gratuities of officers and of such non-com- 
missioned officers as were allowed to serve on voluntarily. 


Increased cost of extended training. 

Training of the Reserve and of the Emergency Reserve. 
. Cost of the working of the ballot system. 
. Musketry. 


Of these heads, however, it must be pointed out that (1) and (3) 
are both prospective, whilst the increased cost under the remaining 
heads would be in part balanced by the saving of £231,000 which we 
have seen would be effected. As a set-off, too, there would be savings 
over the following items : — 

1. The instruction and pay of the recruit on enlistment. 

2. The bounties, which would be abolished. 

3. The Engineer branch of the service, the Garrison Artillery, 
and other departmental troops, which it is proposed to 
abolish. 

4. The pay of the Militia Reserve, which would cease to exist. 


As regards (3), we know that this step is contemplated by the 
Secretary for War, so far as the Artillery are concerned, and certainly 
it would be judicious, for it is absurd to maintain this expensive arm 
under its inferior officers at a greater strength, at any rate, than that 
deemed necessary by the General Staff and the Defence Committee. 
Neither has any allowance been made for the fact, as foreshadowed by 
the Secretary for War, that in future the Militia will probably be 
called upon to undergo a longer period of training than at present. 
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To lengthen the training by even one short week would increase the 
cost of the present force by £45,000. The saving to be effected by 
the reduction of the Garrison Artillery would represent a substantial 
set-off to the increased cost of the regenerated force such as it is pro- 
posed in these pages to establish. And there seems no reason why it 
should not be further swelled by the complete disbandment of the 
Militia Engineers, since, having regard to the usual proportion main- 
tained between the various arms and the reorganisation of the Regular 
Army, the greater portion of these at any rate would be superfluous, 
whilst such of these units as were required to complete the various 
divisions could be better obtained from other sources, as it will be 
attempted to show later on. 

Thus for a,limited increased annua! expenditure on the Militia 
we should obtain the following advantages :— 

1. The provision of an adequate number of efficient battalions, 
composed of a superior stamp of officers and men, to 
complete the striking force necessary to repel an invasion, 
and to replace the Jatter in the event of its having to 
leave the United Kingdom. 

The force would always be maintained at its established 
strength, and the present waste of men and money, due 
to causes which are inevitable under the voluntary 
system, would be avoided. 

Simplification and co-ordination of the organisation and 
system of training throughout the Regular and Militia 
infantry. 


The provision of a corps of officers capable of training their 
men and of leading them against the professional troops 
of Continental Powers. 


The provision of an adequate reserve on a simple inexpen- 
sive organisation. 


2. The Yeomanry Cavalry. 


If the soundness of the plan herein advocated be conceded, and 
it be recognised as feasible, what, then, are we to do with the re- 
mainder, that is to say, with the great bulk of the Auxiliary Forces 
as represented by the Yeomanry and the Volunteers? The answer of 
the practical business man who declines to be swayed by sentiment 
or to allow his judgment to be warped by outside considerations, must 
surely be in favour of ending them, at any rate, as they are at present 
constituted. Take the Yeomanry. If it be our intention to maintain 
a force capable of carrying war into an enemy’s country, it cannot 
be for a moment admitted that the Auxiliary Forces—and in especial 
the Yeomanry—are in any way adequate for the purpose, either in 
point of efficiency or of numbers. If we require or desire an Army 
capable of coping with any of our possible Continental foes on their 
own territory, that Army of course requires its due proportion of 
cavalry, and cavalry of the first quality. No one can maintain that 
we obtain either the proportion or the quality in the present force of 
23,000 men. That body, if we are to undertake the offensive in 
respect of other great Powers, is absurdly inadequate. If, on the 
other hand, we are to confine ourselves to the defensive or even to 
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the offensive-defensive, it is much too large. But in either case it is 
not up to standard. Fancy pitting the 14-days’-training-a-year Yeo- 
man against the professional cavalryman of Germany or France! 
Assuming, however, that we have no such idea, and only intend to 
use our Yeomanry as we intend to use our Infantry Militia, 2.¢., 
for repelling an invasion, it may be said at once that the force is 
superfluous. If there is any one country in which cavalry action is 
limited more than in another it is Great Britain. There is practically 
no place for this arm in the fighting line. This, then, limits its sphere 
of usefulness to reconnaissance work and to covering the flanks during 
an engagement; but the more enclosed a country is and the more 
the movements of troops are confined to roads, the smaller are the 
bodies of cavalry required for reconnaissance work and the keeping 
in touch with the enemy. For the same reason, the smaller is the 
number of mounted troops required for protecting the flanks from 
counter-attacks or from turning movements during an engagement, 
whether a force be acting offensively or defensively. Besides, it is 
certain that in this populous country, with all the resources of civilisa- 
tion at its command, with a network of telegraph and telephone wires, 
not to mention numerous railways, covering the whole land, and 
with reliable and intelligent officials, such as postmasters and police 
constables, in every village, we should obtain far more information 
through such sources than through the cavalry, no matter how 
efficient the latter might be. Every consideration, then, demands the 
reduction of the mounted portion of a force chiefly mtended for use 
in Great Britain to a considerably smaller proportion as regards the 
other arms than that which is found necessary in Continental Armies. 
It would be a great mistake therefore to block up roads and add to 
the difficulties of supply and transport by encumbering our field force 
with masses of superfluous cavalry—especially of inferior cavalry. 
The recent war with the Boers gave rise to very exaggerated 
notions regarding the value of the Yeomanry cavalry. The fact is 
quite lost sight of that the work they were called upon to perform 
in South Africa was of the most elementary description; that the 
enemy they confronted was devoid of military knowledge and training, 
and that numbers were overwhelmingly on our side. Neither can it 
be urged that, even thus advantageously placed, the Yeomanry ac- 
quitted themselves well——as a whole, at any rate. Nevertheless, the 
mere fact of their going to the seat of war has engendered the idea 
that they constitute a reliable body of cavalry—an idea which no 
general who had experience of them has undertaken the graceless task 
of refuting, although the interests of truth, of the Army, and of the 
country demand that this should be done. But whatever the achieve- 
ments of the Yeomanry in South Africa, it is no reproach to them 
that they are in no way equal to opposing trained cavalry, for the 
amount of training which they receive is absolutely inadequate to fit 
them for such a purpose. The annual period of training has now been 
permanently increased to a fortnight; but what is a fortnight for 
such a purpose, even if it were taken seriously. It would be little 
enough for a reserve consisting of old soldiers who had learnt their 
work during years of permanent service in the Regular Army; but 
the Yeoman is a civilian pure and simple, with everything to learn 
during his meagre annual training, and we cannot shut our eyes to 
the fact that even this fortnight is by no means made the most of, 
but that it is chiefly regarded by the majority, both officers and men, 
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as a pleasant outing, during which mounted competitions, regimental 
sports, and local race meetimgs are the first consideration, and not 
to be interfered with by any little drills or irksome tactical schemes, 
for which time might otherwise be found. 

It is so easy to knock up diaries of work performed which will 
at once satisfy inspecting oflicers and the public and not unduly 
strain the conscience. Can any one assert with truth that at the 
end of his fourteen days in camp the average officer, whether squadron 
leader or troop leader, has anything more than the haziest notion of 
reconnaissance duties or has ever thought or read anything concern- 
ing the principles on which cavalry is employed? Can it be pretended 
that the trooper on going down has acquired more than the knowledge 
of a few parade movements or the standing like a dummy on vedetie 
duty, or that he has made any attempt to learn to shoot with the 
carbine which he “carries” so bravely. In knowledge of the many 
matters with which he should be acquainted and with which our 
Regular cavalryman to a great extent is acquainted, the Yeoman, 
whether officer or man, is the veriest tyro. For this state of affairs 
the Yeomanry officer is scarcely to be blamed. If he has nothing to 
gain by hard work and the acquisition of military knowledge, and 
if the country is willing to take him seriously without demanding 
these things of him, why should he voluntarily trouble himself with 
them? He is an independent man of means and of leisure, else he 
could not be in the force as it is at present allowed to be run, and 
which outherods Herod, 7.e., the Regular cavalry, in the matter of 
extravagance, ostentation, and gold lace. It is idle to shut our eyes 
to the real reasons which attract him to the force. These have been 
alluded to in the discussion of the Militia, and the Yeomanry con- 
stitutes the rich man’s Militia. Besides, how is he, with the best 
will in the world, to learn in the course of a few days what it takes 
the cavalry officer years of training to acquire and constant practice 
to retain ? 

If, then, a force of this nature would be superfluous, even when 
efficient, how much more so is it when in the condition here depicted, 
and which is by no means an exaggeration. During the current year 
it is to cost us £438,000 for a strength of some 27,000 officers and men. 
Why not reduce the force to the strength of a cavalry brigade, com- 
pletely organised in all respects as such, officering it from retired officers 
of the Regular cavalry or mounted infantry? The training would of 
course have to be greatly lengthened and to be taken far more seriously 
by both the military authorities and the units themselves; but it 
seems more than probable that a sufficiency of men could be found in 
the existing force whe would be ready to serve for 6 weeks or so 
annually during a period of 6 years, given adequate pay and allowances, 
of course. This period could be followed by a further period of 3 
years of reserve service, during which each man would come 
up for, say, three weeks’ training with his former unit. 
When the system had been in force 9 years, moreover, it is a 
question whether it might not be possible to reduce the standing 
establishment by one half, counting upon the reserve to furnish the 
other half, although without increasing the length of the annual 
period of training for the latter. If these means did not suffice for 
maintaining the small force, extend to it the provisions of the 
Ballot Act as well as to the Militia; but applying it only to those 
classes which constitute the material of which the Yeomanry ought 
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properly to be composed. This would carry with it the additional 
advantage of eliminating the stamp of town bred man of sedentary 
calling, dependent on livery stables for the hire and the care of his 
“charger,” who is too much in evidence in many of the units at 
present. If the right stratum were tapped there should be very little 
need to incur the trouble and expense of teaching the recruit the 
parts of a horse or how to ride it. The money saved by the reduction 
of the force would more than cover the cost of properly organising 
and training the reduced force, so that we are in the presence of one 
of those rare occasions when retrenchment goes hand in hand with 
increased efficiency. These measures would not suffice to turn out 
efficient cavalrymen, but they would give us far better trained Yeomen 
than we have under the present system, who would be fairly com- 
petent for the mounted infantry duties which are all that the force 
is ever likely to have to perform. 

It is not to be denied that just at present the Yeomanry is the 
most popular branch of the auxiliary services, and that because it 
proved to a limited extent useful on an occasion, the like of which 
will probably never recur, but it is absurd on that account to 
maintain that it will be useful under normal conditions ip a campaign 
conducted in accordance with the principles at present accepted by 
civilised nations; principles which are forced upon them by a recog- 
nition of the circumstances which control modern warfare. Let us 
ask ourselves what will be the réle of our cavalry in the event of 
an invasion. It will certainly not be the locating of the invader at 
the outset. That will be the work of the coastguard, who may be 
said to represent the supporting squadrons of our advanced patrols, 
consisting of any cruisers and smaller craft, or even merchant vessels 
and fishing boats flying the British flag that may be off the coast. 
We may take it as certain that wherever the invader attempts to 
land, his whereabouts will be promptly reported by the adjacent 
coastguard stations, if not also by the locai authorities. Thus he will 
be located and troops will most certainly be on the way to attack 
him long before his force has even completed its disembarkation, 
whilst from that moment onwards telegraph offices, cyclists, motorists, 
and others, will be constantly reporting his movements. The object 
of the British field force will be to close with the invader at the 
earliest possible moment, since every hour gained by him probably 
means an accession of strength, and the gaining of a firmer foothold. 
There is thus no necessity for an elaborate cavalry screen carefully 
covering the front. Such little cavalry as is necessary will be required 
on the flanks of the striking force, leaving the front clear for energetic 
and decided action. And one of the main recommendations of the 
Yeomanry has always been the knowledge of their own locality 
possessed by its several units, and therefore, their suposed value 
for scouting purposes. But apart from the consideration of their 
inadequate training for scouting work, we have seen above that there 
will be very little of it to be done, and the endeavour has been 
made to show that our modest body of Regular cavalry suffices for 
our requirements in that connection. Besides which, if wanted at 
all, the Yeomanry cavalry would, in all probability, be called upon 
to work in districts with which it was not acquainted. And it 
is certainly a fact that one good scout is worth ten indifferent ones, 
so that a small number of the former is worth far more than a great 
many of the latter, whilst the more the roads are left free for the 
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unhampered movements of our infantry the better. The Yeomanry 
as at present constituted, is a superfluous force for which no use 
can be found unless indeed we apprehend further trouble in South 
Africa, when, no doubt, it would, as on a former occasion, be able 
to make some show against the untrained Boer yeomen. There is 
no scope for it on the battle field of the British or European type, and 
it is not required for scouting purposes, because we have without it 
sufficient better and more reliable mounted troops for carrying out 
that work. With the brigade of more highly-trained Yeomen, such 
as is suggested here, which might be provided at a considerable 
saving on the present expenditure on this arm of the auxiliary forces, 
our requirements in cavalry would be more than met. 


3. The Volunteers. 


In view of the present state of public feeling towards the force, 
and the outery which the proposal to lop off a few of its superfluous 
thousands has raised, it seems a waste of energy to maintain that 
the Volunteers, at any rate as at present trained and organised, are 
a hindrance rather than a help in any scheme for the defence of the 
Kingdom. Supposing that the Volunteers were all that they are 
deemed to be, and animated by the purely patriotic spirit by which 
they are as a body believed to be animated, it might seem an ungracious 
task to decry them; but it is the duty of the serious man to look facts 
in the face, and to take things as he finds them. In the first place 
the great mistake is made of regarding the force as a homogeneous 
whole. As a matter of fact scarcely any two of its units are alike 
in constitution, in organisation, or in their degree of efficiency. 
Volunteering was originally intended for the class of man of superior 
intelligence, occupying positions above those of the artisan or work- 
man, and able to afford to give a certain amount of his leisure to 
acjuiring the A.B.C. of soldiering. His education and intelligence 
were supposed to assist him in learning these things in a comparatively 
short space of time, whilst his comparative independence in regard 
to means and leisure provided him with the necessary opportunities. 
But nowadays only a very small proportion of the units consists of 
men of this stamp, viz., a proportion of these belonging to London 
and the large cities and towns. For the rest we have the county 
corps, consisting for the most part of men from the smaller towns 
or larger villages; small shopkeepers, clerks, and such-like, but very 
rarely the real country man. Then there is the third and largest- 
section of all, comprising all the corps principally recruited from the 
labouring classes. There are units entirely composed of rivetters, 
dockyard mateys, or factory hands, whose low standard of intelligence, 
whose habits of life, and whose impatience of restraint quite unfit 
them for volunteering. No amount of training, after the Volunteer 
fashion, would ever make soldiers of them. They approximate to the 
type of man who joins the Regular Army, in which indeed a great 
proportion of them would be did the Volunteers not exist. In this 
way the Volunteer force, like the Militia, robs the Regular Army of 
numbers of men of whom it is badly in need, whom it is in a better 
position to turn into efficient soldiers, and whom, but for the rivalry 
of the former, it would secure. This section, which is by far the 
largest of the three into which the Volunteers may roughly be divided, 
is worse than useless, and, indeed, constitutes a hindrance and a 
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danger; a hindrance as standing in the wav of the interests of the 
more important Regular service, and a danger because of the false 
ideas existing as to 1ts worth. It is scarcely any exaggeration to say 
that every penny spent upon units falling under this category is a 
penny wasted. 

Very much the same may be said of those comprised in the second 
category—the county corps. Made up as these are, in the case of 
the infantry, of companies scattered over large areas, and even so 
but rarely assembling in their integrity, it is not surprising that 
their discipline and steadiness, not to speak of their military know- 
ledge, are of the lowest order. A dozen sketchy visits from an 
adjutant, coupled with a few days in camp during the course of 
each year, are nothing like sufficient to instil into a corps of this 
class, even the rudiments of what it is necessary for them to acquire, 
if they are to be of any use at all, or to cause them to take their 
soldiering seriously. The men who enlist in these country corps, or, 
as they ought more correctly to be called, small town corps, are just 
the individuals whom the ballot ought to try and catch for the Militia. 
There, under the conditions her2in proposed, there would be a very 
good chance of making good soldiers of them, whereas under existing 
conditions they are merely promising material wasted. Then let this 
class of Volunteer also go by the board, and let us make a further 
saving on their account. 

We have now boiled our force down to what are sometimes called 
the ‘‘class”’ corps, that is to the type of man who is the best fitted 
for a Volunteer. Anyone with experience of the force must be aware 
of the marked difference that exists between corps of this sort and 
all the others. The greater earnestness and sense of responsibility 
of their members, combined with their higher itelligence, does enable 
them to reach any given standard in a far shorter period than that 
required by their compeers. In every sense the appearance and 
bearing of these corps causes them to compare very favourably with 
the rest of the force. However, it is merely a matter of comparison 
and nothing more, for even so the “class’’ Volunteer stands upon a 
very much lower level of efficiency than the Regular soldier. It 
is perfectly true to say that, give him 3 months or so continually 
under arms, and he will prove to be as efficient and reliable a soldier 
as could be desired; but that is just the point. We cannot afford 
him these 3 months. When we want him at all we want him in a 
hurry, for an invader (the chief if not the only enemy the Volunteer 
would or should have to deal with) is not going to sit down and wait 
while we supplement his drill-hall training with a practica! one, and 
teach him to march and look after himself and to obey his officers. 
Thus for practical purposes even this superior class of Volunteer is 
of very little use. 

A further source of weakness is the lack of homogenity in the 
units themselves and in their organisation. Battalions vary in 
strength from 348 to 2,788 and from 4 companies to 16. These 
heterogeneous collections are loosely organised into so-called brigades, 
which latter in their turn present no uniformity, but consist some 
of as many as 7 and others of as few as 3 battalions. Scarcély one 
brigade has a complete staff, there being a very marked shortage in 
respect of the most important individual of all—the brigade-major, 
who, even where he does exist, is in some cases merely a Volunteer 
officer. The brigades are commanded ez-officio in the majority of 
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cases by the colonels commanding regimental districts, but as these 
officers cease to be under the new organisation most of the Volunteer 
brigades will soon find themselves without permanent leaders. It is 
understood that in future Regular officers will be appointed to this 
position, but will they be permanent holders or merely appointed for 
the drill season? In the latter event the brigades will be but little 
better off than at present. The Army List credits most of these 
brigades with A.S.C. companies, meaning presumably supply columns ; 
but most of these companies have little more than a paper existence, 
some of them still lacking a commander, and very trew boasting of 
a second officer. There are good grounds for saying that the regimental 
transport is in some cases a mere sham arranged to blind the authori- 
ties and keep them quiet and to enable the annual allowance per 
vehicle to be drawn during the time spent in camp. Most of the 
wagons and horses are the property of trading firms, building con- 
tractors, or carrying agents, the drivers being also in their employ, 
and it is often a difficult matter to induce them to spare vehicles, 
beasts, and personnel simultaneously, especially during busy periods, 
and it is fairly safe to say that they could not or would not spare 
them at all should war break out and an invasion of this Kingdom 
result, for at such a crisis their ordinary work would be greatly increased, 
at any rate for a time. Besides, if all the Volunteers were called 
out simultaneously these wagons and horses would be under the 
necessity of being in more than one place at the same time, since the 
same set is under agreement with more than one unit. In one large 
city it was a known thing that the same 4 vehicles did duty at the 
annual inspections of a considerable number of battalions, the result 
being that the names of units on their tail-boards were being constantly 
altered. 


As regards their medical arrangements, the Volunteers seem to 
be better off, for bearer companies are forthcoming in plenty, and 
there is no reason whatever why even under present conditions they 
should not be as efficient for the work legitimately required of them 
as the corresponding units in the Regular Army. One or two brigades 
have no company, however, so that even in this respect the brigade 
organisation cannot be said to be complete. 


A force presenting all the shortcomings in respect of the quality 
of its personnel, its standard of efficiency, and its organisation 
enumerated above cannot be deemed either useful or reliable; but 
even were it otherwise, even were the condition of the force in these 
respects as satisfactory as it is in reality unsatisfactory, what use have 
we for it as at present constituted? Its brigades, its battalions, its 
companies even are not required for service abroad ; our organisation 
for the purpose of meeting invasion, it ts submitted, is complete 
without them, whilst if we adopt the Secretary for War’s confident 
and comprehensive view that the country is absolutely safe from 
invasion, it is impossible to find any justification for their continued 
existence. As, however, military opinion is opposed to the War 
Secretary in this view, and it is considered necessary to form plans 
for meeting an enemy on our own home territory, it has to be asked :— 
(1) Whether the Vélunteers are really wanted in this connection ; and 
(2) whether in that event their present organisation is the most 
suitable for the purpose. The answer to (1) is a qualified “ Yes”; to 
(2) an emphatic ‘“ No.” 
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What would the situation be in the event of an invasion? The 
invader would suddenly appear at the predetermined point of landing, 
for we may take it that the attempt would be made, or at any rate 
might be made, immediately after the declaration of war, even if 
not prior to that formality, before we had ordered mobilisation. His 
presence would be immediately made known to the Army Council. 
That body would at once despatch the striking or field force or a 
portion of it to oppose him. The time occupied by the latter in 
reaching the threatened point would depend :— 


a. Upon the locality chosen by the invader for his disembarka- 
tion, 7.e., its distance from Aldershot, and its acces- 
sibility. 

b. The extent to which railways and roads facilitated the con- 
veyance of troops to the threatened point. 


c. The season of the year and the state of the weather. 


But under the most favourable circumstances some hours might be 
expected to elapse before the tield force was able to offer active op- 
position to the landing. By that time the invader would have landed 
a considerable proportion of his combatant troops, probably equal 
to that which we could oppose to him at the outset, and have seized 
points of strategic and tactical importance, besides interrupting tele- 
graphic communications in all directions and damaging the neighbour- 
ing railways. Well, how could the Volunteers assist us at such a crisis! 
Those in the county in which the landing was being effected, and 
possibly in the adjacent counties, would be called out after some 
delay. They would doubtless turn out as smartly as they could, but 
it is highly improbable that, what with drawing their arms, ammuni- 
tion, and field equipment from their armoury, obtaining rations, 
bedding and so forth, and packing these into the regimental transport 
vehicles, supposing the latter to be forthcoming in a hurry, it would 
certainly be from 12 to 24 hours at the lowest estimate before even 
50 per cent. of the majority of the units, even of concentrated town 
units, would be ready to move from their regimental headquarters to 
any point. The ability of the Volunteers to turn out at short notice 
for a surprise (!) parade or march during peace time is no measure 
of their ability to do so for the purpose of taking the field in earnest. 
One can leave one’s work and one’s private affairs in the lurch and 
dispense with one’s little comforts for an hour or two, but it is 
another matter when one is going off for an indefinite period and 
with the possibility of never returning. 


Well, having assembled our battalions each at their various 
headquarters, we have then to assemble them in brigade, after which 
we can think of moving them against the invader, possibly without 
any staff to direct them or in accordance with any preconceived plan, 
but still we can move them. By this time, however, there will be a 
sufficiency of Regular troops belonging to the striking force in the 
field, and the presence of the ill-trained Volunteers at the scene of 
action would be more of a hindrance than an assistance. 


What is the remedy, then? Why, to abolish the present unwieldy 
and expensive organisation and to substitute a simple and effective one 
for it. To accomplish this the following measures would be 


necessary :— 
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Abolish the whole of the inland corps, whether infantry, 
artillery, or what not. 


Divide the whole of the coast line into sections, selecting 
some central strategic point slightly inland in each 
section as its head quarters, not necessarily as a pla: 
of assembly, but merely as the point from which to 
exercise control and issue instructions. 


Organise the Volunteers of the counties bordering on the 
coasts as distinct company or battery units. 


The size of the various sections to be determined by the 
nature of the country and of the coast, z.e., by the 
probability, or the reverse, of its becoming the scene of 
a landing, and of its populousness. 


Apportion to each section a Volunteer force of infantry 
and artillery. 


The bulk of the artillery to consist of heavy batteries of 
quick firers and howitzers, and the infantry to be chiefly 
mounted infantry, the exact proportions of the arms, and 
number of the troops in any given section depending 
upon the nature of the country in which they would 
have to operate. 


By these means we should have a ready and fairly effective means 
of promptly opposing an invader directly he attempted a landing. 
His operations would thus be impeded and delayed from the outset, 
instead of his being accorded the few all-important essential hours 
wherein to make good his footing, and establish a covering party 
which he would otherwise enjoy. No matter how perfect his arrange- 
ments, how excellent his troops or how numerous, the disadvantage 
at which they would be taken if attacked when disembarking or 
immediately afterwards, before their marching columns were organised, 
would go far to neutralise their superiority and to justify even Volun- 
teers in opposing them unaided. The ranve and effect of modern 
weapons and their accuracy are such that even the veriest tyro in 
tactics could use them with effect at such a juncture, since manceuvring 
would not be required, whilst no set attack would be made or defence 
of a position undertaken. The batteries and companies as they came 
to the threatened spot would merely do their best on their own 
initiative to delay and disorganise the enemy during the actual process 
of disembarkation, and would then retire. In fact, both artillery 
and infantry would indulge in mere sniping tactics. If each section 
were subdivided into sub-sections, the Volunteers of the sub-section 
would be easily and rapidly available for action on the spot, 
particularly if the infantry portion of them were mounted, or, better 
still, in districts where roads were good and plentiful, as is generally 
the case near the coast, were provided with bicycles or motor cars. 
Employed in this way the Volunteers, it is urged, would be distinctly 
useful and would supply an urgent want which the Regular Army 1s 
not equal to supplying. Auxiliary troops, such as the Volunteers, 
could be most usefully employed in this work of delaying the enemy’s 
progress and in gaining time for the Regular Army, whereas, to 
fritter away the latter, behind which there is nothing reliable for 
field operations, in such a manner would be highly improper. At 
present the Volunteers are an unwieldy, undigested, and, indeed, 
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undigestible mass, the great bulk of them, even supposing they boasted 
of any adequate organisation and training, being superfluous to our 
wants. We are not going to deter any prospective invader by letting 
him know that we possess hundreds of thousands of men with muskets 
whom we could not oppose to him with reasonable chances of success, 
even if we could bring them together quickly and move them about. 
We should impress him far more by presenting to his gaze a properly 
organised force of one hundred thousand, each man of which had his 
appointed place and his sphere of usefulness in the system of defence 
of the country, as a supplement to, and not as a substitute for the 
Regular soldier. 

The question of the utility of the artillery Volunteers requires 
to be specially dealt with, in conjunction, however, with that of the 
same arm in the Militia service. The Secretary for War stated in 
his memorandum accompanying the Army Estimates for the current 
year, that much of the Militia garrison artillery was redundent for 
defence purposes, and certainly so far as can be judged by proba- 
bilities and without knowing the details of the schemes for the 
defence of our fortified ports and of the capital, that would appear 
to be the case. It is not clear whether the War Secretary, when 
expressing this belief, bore in mind the existence of the Artillery 
Volunteers, and meant that when allowing for the latter the Militia 
Artillery became superfluous. But whether he did or did not it 
seems safe to say that it would be better for every reason to suppress 
the whole of the Militia Artillery, and to rely entirely on the Volun- 
teers for all of the personnel of this arm which we require as a supple- 
ment to the Regular organisation. This is just the sort of work 
that an intelligent man can pick up in odd hours, without spending 
a comparatively long and continuous period in camp, and at little 
or no expense to the individual or the public. By abolishing the 
Militia Artillery we shall save the expense of assembling the units 
annually for training, and paying them, and we should no longer 
have in our big towns, many of them far removed from the coast 
and enjoying but few opportunities for gun practice of practical 
nature, two rival organisations both intended for precisely the same 
object. 

In reducing the Volunteer infantry to the proposed limit of 
100,000, all suitable individuals should be offered the chance of 
transferring to the artiliery branch, at any rate so far as units 
belonging to the coast towns and districts are concerned. When 
eliminating infantry units, as units, from the present Volunteer 
infantry, all that are superfluous in the coast towns shovid go, or be 
converted into artillery, if local conditions required any of the latter 
and proper facilities for training it existed. In future, no men resid- 
ing inland should be accepted for the artillery unless they were 
willing to bear the expense of travelling as often as necessary to the 
nearest coast battery available for purposes of practice. In_ this 
manner the requirements of our coast defences as regards artillery 
personnel would be cheaply and effectively provided for, particularly 
if it could be arranged to use Regular gunners for the more important 
gun numbers, and to cause the Volunteers to drill with them. It 
seems hardly irrelevant, however, to again record the opinion here 
that the very greatest service which the discarded artillery Volun- 
teers, whether Militia or Volunteer, could offer their country would 
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be to join the Naval Artillery Volunteers, and so help to build up 
a reserve of gunners for employment in our first line of defence. 
But this paper has to look at things entirely from the point of 
view of the interests of the Army, and not from the broader, national 
standpoint. The estimated cost of the Volunteers during the current 
year is £1,220,000. The establishment is 344,045. At this rate, the 
force, if reduced to 110,000, would cost, in round figures, £400,000. 
This is only approximate, as in the absence of details there is no 
way of arriving at the separate costs of the various arms, while that 
of the batteries of artillery, which it is proposed in this paper to 
establish, and of the mounting of the bulk of the infantry, is difficult 
to estimate until the numbers have been worked out, a task which 
is outside the limits of this discussion. It seems well within the 
mark, however, to say that the saving on the force would amount to 
one-half the present cost, or some £600,000, whilst for the money 
actually spent we should receive far greater value. This caiculation 
presupposes the maintenance of the medical corps, which, as we have 
seen, would be utilised elsewhere, although, no doubt, each unit 
would obtain the services of a local medical man and would train 
a few of its members as stretcher bearers. The garrison artillery is 
also retained, as we have seen above, as the exigencies of recruiting 
for the Regular Army would continue to render them necessary in 
the scheme for the defence of our fortified ports, although, as in the 
case of the Militia, the strength of this arm, and therefore its cost, 
could be considerably reduced. 


The Army Service Corps organisation would, however, be no 
longer required, and the large sum spent on travelling and on camps 
would cease to be necessary. The training of each unit should 
consist in :— 


a. Learning to move with celerity as a unit by march route 
within its section. 


4. learning to shoot at such targets as it would have to shoot 
at in the event of an invasion, such as boats approaching 
the shore, men assembling on a beach, and “sniping” 
with a rifle. 


Becoming acquainted with every inch of ground in their 
section, especially short cuts, cross-roads, points of van- 
tage for signallers and look-out men, and all possible 
localities favourable for carrying out a disembarkation, 
together with the position from which to oppose it and 
the best methods of manning them. 


The methods of obstructing roads, of preparing bridges for de- 
struction and actually destroying them in case of necessity, as also 
of putting houses in a state of defence, would all prove useful know- 
ledge and far more practical than the acquisition of a smattering 
of the methods of moving and manceuvring brigades and divisions and 
attack upon formidable positions. All the above could be learnt in 
a training no longer or more exacting than that which the Volunteers at 
present undergo, whilst the necessity for going into camp for a fort- 
night, which they consider so great a hardship, would be obviated, 
whereas if the force is to be fit to take the field on the higher 
organisation the fortnight by no means suffices. 
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Rifle Clubs. 


Whatever else we do, let us avoid placing undue reliance upon 
Rifle Clubs, or encouraging the pernicious belief that these as at 
present constituted can have any value whatever, militarily speaking. 
Amongst the many dangerous fallacies to which the late Boer War 
gave birth was the idea that so long as a man can shoot he possesses 
the one requisite of the mouern solaier; but there is something 
far more important than the mere shooting straight and aligning 
sights correctly on a mark, whether fixed or moving, viz., the gauging 
of the distance away of the mark and correctly adjusting the sight 
accordingly. In other words, the ability to judge distance is even 
more important than the ability merely to align sights correctly. The 
last is the complement of the first, and the two in combination are 
essential to good results in the field. But to the average man, learning 
to judge distance is both difficult and irksome, for it is only acquired 
with considerable pains, especially by the individual not engaged in 
outdoor pursuits in the country. Well, the latter is not the sort 
of man, unfortunately, who joins rifle clubs. The majority of the 
members are persons leading sedentary lives in our towns and 
villages who find a little mild exertion and “ potting” a welcome re- 
creation. For this they are willing enough to go on to ranges where 
all the firing points are clearly marked and to spend an evening in 
an indoor miniature shooting gallery, but to go to the trouble of 
estimating ranges and then to verifying them is not to be expected 
of them. They are under no compulsion, and even the professional 
soldier would not practice judging distance without compulsion. 

But even supposing that the rifleman were a good shot for all 
practical purposes, of what use is -he without organisation, 
without discipline, without uniform even, and innocent of all 
military qualities! What is he to do at a crisis! Pot the enemy 
from behind hedgerows and windows? Well, we know the sort of 
treatment meted out to persons who acted that part by the Germans 
in 1870, and what the accepted opinion is amongst civilised nations 
concerning free-lance action of this description. In the Franco- 
German War even the Francs Tireurs, who made some sort of a 
pretence to the possession of an organisation and some sort of uniform, 
were shot down whenever caught. And no doubt Britons behaving in 
the same way would be similarly treated by the invader. Besides, 
consider the embarrassment to the commander of the British field 
force if he is to have irresponsible sharp-shooters discharging rifles all 
round him day and night—men independent of him in every way 
and in most cases anything but willing to obey orders. It may 
be said that in the event of a war of invasion, the members of these 
clubs would at once enrol themselves as Volunteers. Yes, possibly ; 
but just at that crisis the Volunteers would have been called out and 
concentrated at various centres, and would have neither time nor op- 
portunity for devoting their energies to the training of recruits, apart 
from clothing and equipping them, even supposing these accessions 
of strength were needed. 

The Rifle Clubs indeed are merely the latest plausible excuse 
to enable the manhood of the Kingdom to still their consciences in 
part for evading their direct obligation of personally serving their 
country as soldiers. The War Office, although forced by the politicians 
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to accept them, laughs at them, and regards them as one of the many 
obstacies to an honest recognition of the fact that if we are to 
maintain our place in the council of great nations we must be as 
strong for offence as for defence. If we are not, we render it possible 
for warlike nations to say: “Oh, yes, Great Britain can perhaps 
defend what she has got, if attacked, but she cannot take the 
initiative and attack us; so we can afford to ignore her.” Why do 
the Continental Powers maintain their huge armies? Far smaller 
numbers would suffice for mere defence carried out on proper 
principles; but they are aware that in order to be really formidable 
and safe they must be able to hold over their neighbours the threat 
of invasion. We content ourselves with boasting that we can sweep 
the seas clear of their ships; but they do not possess sufficient ships 
to be impressed by such an operation, and are not dependent on other 
countries as we are for their food supplies. 

Why are we drawing in our horns now and reducing or abolishing 
many of our over-sea garrisons? It is not because we cannot afford 
them or because we honestly believe that it is superfluous to hold 
them. It is because of the increasing inability of our people to 
appreciate the duties and responsibilities of Empire, their growing 
dislike of restraint or anything which threatens their personal com- 
fort or their pleasures. A thousand arguments, or rather pleas, are 
brought forward against conscription, and we are asked to be content 
with all sorts of inferior substitutes and make-shifts in its stead. 
All classes refuse to recognise that universal compulsory service is 
compatible with—indeed directly conducive to—material progress, 
as is evidenced in the case of a great nation of the same original 
stock as ourselves. The country does not want to see these things 
or to accept the only logical conclusion to be deduced from them, and 
hence the popularity of every institution which can in any way be 
represented as saving us from the necessity of giving practical effect 
to that conclusion. 

Such is the state of public opinion in the matter that not an 
authoritative organ of the Press has dared to advocate conscription, 
and even experienced officers of the Army hesitate to do so in words, 
however strongly the Service generally may be in favour of it, whilst 
the few who do demand it are not taken seriously or accorded a hearing. 
Summing up, then, the conclusions arrived at, we find :— 

1, That the numbers and organisation of our military forces 
and our adherence to the voluntary system tie us down 
to a defensive attitude so far as other great Powers are 
concerned. 

That the teachings of history, the march of science, and 
the political outlook combine to create situations which 
would render invasion of the United Kingdom feasible, 
if not easy. 

That the Regular Army at home is not strong enough 
or properly organised to deal with such an invasion. 

' That none of the Auxiliary branches of the Service as 
at present organised, trained and recruited are capable 
of properly co-operating with the Regular Army or of 
making up for its lack of strength. 

That the enforcement of the ballot for the Militia, com- 
bined with the reduction of that force to considerably 
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less than half of its present establishment would put 

the latter im a position to make up the deficiencies 
referred to in (3), and also to provide a second line of 
detence of quality almost equal to the first. 

6. That in this event a Volunteer force of 100,000 men on 
a simpler and less expensive organisation than at present, 
and having less ambitious aims, would be ample for all 
our purposes, and far more useful than the larger force 
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now is. 
7. That in view of the restrictions on cavalry action, both I 
on the field of battle and as regards reconnaissance, due i 





to the very enclosed nature of our populous and highly- 
developed country, the force of Regular cavalry now 
serving at home is both numerous and strong enough for 
all our purposes, and that therefore the Yeomanry 
cavalry is superfluous. 

We have still to deal with the plea of those who urge that rather 
than discourage such military spirit as animates the nation, we should 
accept anyone who offers and take from him thankfully such modicum is 
of service and in such form as he is inclined to offer. Such an idea F 
seems scarcely worth the trouble of refuting. Where are you going ; 
to stop once you start in this direction? Already we have degenerated 
from Volunteers to Rifle Clubs, and no doubt any crisis will revive the 
ridiculous proposal raised in a great city of the north during the 
Boer War, to the effect that citizens should enrol themselves as 
‘Queen's Burghers,” and on the strength of doing so be supplied 
with a rifle and a bandolier. Nothing more; no drill, no bother, no 
responsibility, only a claim to be regarded as a self-sacrificing patriot. 
The simple answer to all these pernicious proposals is, that the citizen 
will best evince his patriotism and his spirit of self-sacrifice (if it is 
a sacrifice) by giving his personal service in the Regular Army, and 
not waiting until we are at war to do so, but by doing it now. 

With the Regular Army kept up to strength by the enlistment 
into it in sufficient numbers of the cream of our middle class manhood, 
and with the Militia provided for both as to numbers and quality by 
means of the ballot, our position would be as strong as could be 
desired so far as defence is concerned, always of course premising that 
our naval preponderance is maintained and that any loss of the com- 
mand of the sea will be but temporary. That being so, what is the 
use of having anything more? There is no room for sentiment in 
the matter. All cant concerning the ‘Old Constitutional Force,” 
‘patriotic self-denial,” and so forth must be disregarded, and the 
military machine relieved of superfluous parts which hinder rather 
than accelerate its working. 
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PART IV. 


A Discussion as to how far the Population of the Country should 
assist the Military Forces Reorganised as Advocated in Parts 
II. and Ill. in a War of the nature with which this Essay 
deals. 


If all this be true, if indeed a considerable portion of our military 
forces is redundent for the purposes of our pacific policy, what then 
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remains for the people at large to do in the way of furthering the 
defence of our islands or of the Empire? Well, there is not much. 
The military experts would say: “ Having fixed the size and organisa- 
tion of your Army, and having satisfied yourself that you have got it, 
sit down calmly and leave it to do the rest without let or hindrance.” 
The best thing the layman can do is to keep quiet and not hamper 
the Army by mischievous interference, however well meant. Above 
all things keep the Press under control. All the indications derived 
from the manner in which manoeuvres and even our small campaigns 
are reported lead to the apprehension that at such a crisis as an 
invasion the War Office and the commanders of the forces operating 
in the field would come in for much irresponsible, hysterical criticism 
that would go far towards paralysing their action, whilst their plans 
would be thwarted or deranged by the untimely publication of an- 
nouncements or conjectures concerning their movements and intentions. 
No doubt the proclamation of martial law would soon put a stop to 
all this; but it is doubtful whether any Ministry would consent to 
this measure in the free and irresponsible Great Britain of to-day. 


However, there is one way in which the civil population might 
prove of great service. As already said, one of the chief requisites 
of our field force will be extreme mobility, and it is suggested that 
this mobility could be furthered by organising in every county a sort 
of auxiliary or second line supply and transport body. It is not 
intended that it should take the field or even work on the lines of 
communication, for which the field force itself would provide, but 
that it should be employed in conveying supplies and stores to such 
centres as might be indicated by the general commanding in anticipa- 
tion of their being required there. For example: An invader lands 
on the Lincolnshire coast, and it is decided to oppose his advance by 
taking up a position on the Wolds. The heads of the local auxiliary 
transport in South Lincolnshire, in Leicestershire, and in Nottingham- 
shire are instructed to at once bring forward to the line Boston- 
Tattershall-Lincoln-Gainsborough all the tinned meat, flour, groceries, 
and cattle that they can collect. It is of course impossible to go into 
details here concerning a hypothetical situation, but the exact place 
t> which supplies should be brought and the quantities would be com- 
municated to each local head. The further work of distributing the 
supplies and conveying them from these bases to the front would be 
performed by the Army Service Corps, which, however, would have 
been saved an immense amount of labour and of wastage in horses 
and in energy by the civilian auxiliary organisation. To carry out this 
plau all that is needed is:— 


1. The registering during peace time of the names of persons 
possessing carts, traction engines with trailers, or motor 
cars, willing to act as carriers. 

The appointing of a recognised head in each locality, if 
possible a retired officer of the Army, to whom all orders 
on the subject of the furnishing and forwarding of sup- 
plies would be directed. 

The registering of the names of all business firms, farmers, 
millers, etc., willing to furnish supplies, and of the 
maximum quantities that could be furnished in each case 
on a sudden call. 
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4. In districts where the railways would probably prove useful 
for forwarding these locally-collected supplies, the regis- 
tering of names of men willing to act as an auxiliary 
railway personnel for the loading and unloading of 
trucks. 

5. The registering of suitable buildings in the various towns 
which could be hired as stores for supplies thus collected. 


Here is an opening for the 150,000 odd Volunteers with whom it 
is proposed to dispense to show their patriotism. There is already in 
existence a corps bearing the title of the Engineer and Volunteer 
Railway Staff Corps, boasting of an imposing list of lieut.-colonels and 
majors who no doubt would be glad to have some subordinates to deal 
with. In this simple manner outside help could be effectively offered 
to the field force in the only manner in which it is likely to need 
assistance. 

There seems to be no necessity for organising an auxiliary intelli- 
gence organisation from among the civil population, that. important 
branch of the Army having recently undergone sufficient development. 
This does not of course refer to the occasional hiring pf civilians 
for the carrying out of some specific object, such as of the master 
of a fishing-boat to look out for hostile war-ships on some particular 
stretch of water. or of a postmaster or constable to report the number 
of the enemy’s troops passing through a certain village or town. 
But outside these minor services the department is ample for the work 
it would have to perform, and the more self-contained the Army is 
and the more it is allowed to carry out its various functions without 
extraneous assistance the better. 

One other useful task could be entrusted to the civil population : 
Should this country be invaded, it cannot be gainsaid that a very 
great rise in the price of food stuffs would immediately take place, 
whilst on the other hand the dislocation of our trade and industries 
will throw many men out of work. The result will be much distress 
and discontent just at a time when least desirable, and when the 
armed forces of the country will not be available for the suppression 
of any disorder. The knowledge of this might encourage the mob 
in some of our large cities to rise and to coerce the Government into 
making terms with the invader with a view to the restoration of their 
cheap loaf. In order to anticipate such a possibility, an adequate 
number of citizens of standing should be enrolled as special constables, 
and properly organised. It is a question whether a signalling organisa- 
tion might not usefully be established in connection with our seaports, 
coast towns, and adjoining districts. If each town oi townlet had 
its permanent squad of signallers trained in military methods of 
signalling and accustomed to working from previously selected stations, 
useful information concerning an invader’s movements, from the 
moment his ships hove in sight until the field force came into touch 
with him and assumed its functions, could be passed along, and his 
place of disembarkation reported to the local Volunteers and other 
troops in the sections more promptly than by any other means. 
The Coastguard would of course be on the look-out for hostile ships; 
but that body has no ready means of communicating with the military 
authorities, and it is therefore desirable that the latter should possess 
their own independent organisation for looking out for the enemy and 
reporting his movements. It would be the duty of the Volunteers 
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during their training to make themselves acquainted with the positions 
of the various signal stations within their aistrict, whilst directly war 
was declared, or was even imminent, the signallers would be expected 
to man these stations and to be ready to transmit all information 
obtained. Plenty of young men in our small towns and villages 
could find both time and opportunity for learning military signalling, 
and the larger the number in the vicinity of each post the lighter the 
demands upon each individual, since the larger would be the number 
of reliefs that could be formed. 

With this the modest tale of the help to be demanded from the 
general population seems to be exhausted. No doubt a more heroic 
or showy part would be to the taste of many in this country of busy 
and self-confident amateurs, who are ready to assume with a light 
heart the command of armies, the control of fleets, or the manage- 
ment of a railway system or other gigantic undertaking; but hitherto 
no institution has suffered more from the curse of amateurism than 
the Army, and only now is the nation awakening to the fact that 
militarism is an art in itself like everything else, not even excepting 
the digging of a potato plot. 

We are given over to admiration of the Japanese military system, 
past and present. We would therefore do well to bear in mind one 
of their proverbs, viz.: ‘‘ A smattering of military tactics is the cause 
of a great defeat.” However enthusiastic and _ well-intentioned 
civilian assistance may be, it should not be required by, and can 
scarcely be of value to, a properly organised and well-trained Army. 
The nation can best help the Army by offering it its confidence and its 
sympathy, by taking it seriously, and by emancipating it from the bane- 
ful influence of time-serving politicians, who make it the plaything of 
their hobbies and their ambitions. At present the man in the street 
cold-shoulders the Army and affects to despise it, forgetful of the 
fact that if it is not all that it should be, he alone is to blame. 
He dare not treat the Navy thus, for he feels, or believes, that he 
depends upon it for his safety. Now that the idea of the welding 
together of the Navy and the Army and of their close co-operation 
is to the front he will have to become convinced of the almost equal 
importance of the land service, and to alter his attitude towards it. 
That done, he need have no apprehension as regards the future. A 
little real patriotism on his part and a little real self-sacrifice, not 
so much-in gold (although even that is grudged now) as in flesh and 
blood, will give Great Britain as adequate and efficient an Army as 
she can desire, and will render the latter as popular with the flower 
of the youth of all classes as it is now the reverse. 

It seems necessary before concluding to reiterate emphatically that 
the writer of these pages has strictly confined himself to the making 
of proposals which he deems adequate to meet the situation with 
which this essay has to deal, viz., a war with one or more Naval 
Powers, and that they are in no way supposed to be sufficient for the 
far greater and more serious task of defending our possessions against 
those military Powers who bid fair to become our opponents in the 
near future. Few people in England seem to realise that we have in 
Asia and in North America extensive land frontiers coterminous with 
those of two Powers who both have the best of reasons for wishing 
to humble us and to wrest from us our possessions. In Asia, it is 
true, we at present pin our faith upon a buffer State and upon Russia’s 
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supposed disablement; but the most superficial acquaintance with the 
world’s history should convince us that buffer States are a delusion, 
and that they must sooner or later be absorbed by one or other 
of their mighty neighbours, whilst there are good reasons for believing 
that Russia is stronger now on the frontier of Afghanistan than 
she has ever been before. As for the United States, it would indeed 
be blindness not to recognise that her militarism is steadily growing, 
that she begins to feel her destiny, and that she is already casting 
greedy eyes upon her weaker neighbour—Canada. 

If the United States decide to adopt a system of universal com- 
pulsory military service, in respect of the defence of our possessions 
in North America, to what a state of impotence will our Army be 
at once reduced? And in the face of the present state of public 
opinion in America, to say that there is no prospect of her doing so 
is merely to.close one’s eyes to possibilities. If, then, we recognise 
our obligation to defend India, and to protect Canada, we must 
be prepared to act with something more than a mere handful of 
troops, backed up by a few hundreds of thousands of ill-trained 
auxiliaries, to convey whom to the scene of war would be to paralyse 
much of the trade and industry of the Kingdom. We have not a 
big enough available Army at present to make even a battle such as 
the war recently raging has accustomed us to. And yet one of the 
combatants, Japan, has a population of only one million more than 
that of the United Kingdom, and has no colonies upon which to call 


for assistance. { 
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PART I. 


An examination of the different tasks which the Regular Forces 
might be called on to perform in the eventuality of war. 


BEFORE commencing to discuss the subject proper of this essay, 
it is necessary to have a perfectly clear conception of the tasks which 
would be laid on the Regular Forces as the result of a naval war, 
and of the extent to which they would be able to secure the accom- 
plishment of these tasks by their own unaided efforts. 

It is evident that the nature of the tasks which the Regular 
Forces might be called on to undertake would vary with the power 
of the naval combination arrayed against them and the degree of 
rapidity with which our own Navy could establish its supremacy 
and secure the command of the sea. 

The course of events in any naval war in which we may be en- 
gaged may be roughly tabulated under the following heads :— 


a. Where command of the sea after a struggle which may be 
more or less protracted is definitely secured to us. 


b. Where the command of the sea is locally but definitely 
lost, and we have to remain on the defensive and gain 
time to collect our resources. 


c. Where the command of the sea is definitely lost as the result 
of protracted operations. 


If we now carefully examine the work which the Regular Forces 
will be called on to perform under each of the different circumstances 
which I have enumerated above, it will then, I think, be possible to 
come to a conclusion as to the nature and extent of the assistance 
which would be required from the Auxiliary Forces and the people of 
the country. 

Case A. 

The length of time during which contest for supremacy at sea 
remains undecided is the determining factor as regards the amount 
of strain to which the Navy will be subjected; but I think it may 
be assumed that unless this period is so unduly protracted as to 
render the circumstances more appropriately described under the 
head of Case B, our natural advantages of position, in power of re- 
fitting and repairing ships damaged in action, of construction of new 
ships and material, and in natural reserves of seamen should be 
sufficient to pull us through the crisis without special or heroic 
measures becoming necessary. 

Since it would be impossible for us to despatch an expeditionary 
foree during the course of a more or less protracted struggle for 
the command of the sea, the question of the employment of the Army 
depends to a great extent on whether a hostile Power could or could 
not land an expeditionary army on our shores before it had actually 
secured definite supremacy on the sea. Mr. Balfour has publicly 
stated that owing to the improvements effected in modern torpedo- 
boats and in submarines, an enemy would not nowadays be able 
to land an invading army on our shores. This statement is based 
on a calculation made by Lord Roberts, that an army of approximately 
‘0,000 men would be required to overcome the resistance which 
tould be offered by the land forces normally maintained in England, 
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Such a statement made by a Prime Minister, in his capacity as 
President of the National Committee of Defence, and supported by tue 
professional advice of the leading soldiers and sailors of the country, 
practically raises this question out of the regions of argument. At 
the same time, I propose to devote a short space to the consideration 
of some points connected with the subject. 

Presumably, the gist of this argument lies in the fact that the 
landing of a force of this magnitude is an operation which, under 
the most favourable circumstances, must occupy such a period of time 
as to ensure that even supposing we were in the first instance taken 
by surprise, yet there would be sufficient time to enable submarines 
and torpedo-boats to attack the flotilla, and, disregarding the presence 
of the covering vessels, destroy at any rate so large a proportion of 
the transports as to render the attempt at invasion abortive. 

Has it, however, been sufficiently considered that the Power 
which contemplated an invasion of England would have made a 
particular study of the difficulties involved in the operation, and 
might propose to evade them by the expedient of despatching a larger 
force than that calculated as sufficient for the purpose, and by 
dividing it up into several separate portions to be landed at different 
points on our coasts? 

Supposing, for instance, 120,000 men were despatched simul- 
taneously to land at 12 separate points, at a moment of profound 
peace, and when we were off our guard, would our arrangements be 
found so perfect that the various torpedo flotillas could be told off 
at once and the requisite information immediately communicated as 
to the directions in which each were to act? It must be remembered 
that the landing of 10,000 men from specially prepared barges would 
not be an operation which occupied much time; that these forces 
would be almost entirely composed of infantry, with a proportion of 
cyclists in place of cavalry; that they would be prepared to live on 
the country (hence no supplies except munitions of war would be 
required) ; and finally, that if a little more than half the forces which 
started managed to get safe to shore, the numbers said by Lord 
Roberts to be sufficient to break down our normal power of resistance 
would have actually obtained a footing and accomplished, perhaps, 
the hardest part of their task. 

If reliance is to be placed on our flotilias of torpedo-boats and 
submarines to entirely prevent the possibility of an invasion, it is 
clear that the organisation of these portions of our naval forces must 
be brought to an extreme state of perfection. They must be so dis- 
tributed as to be immediately available at each of the various points 
where their presence might become necessary, and theze must be the 
most perfect communication between them and some central station, 
from which the orders relative to their action would be issued. In 
addition, our intelligence department must be strengthened and im- 
proved, whilst even in time of peace we ought to maintain cruisers 
fitted with wireless telegraphy apparatus for patrolling along the 
coasts of those nations which abut on our own shores, and from which 
invading armies might possibly be embarked. 

It is clear that if we are capable of making an approximate 
estimate of the force which would be required to overcome the resis- 
tance we could offer under the present organisation of our forces, that 
the General Staff of such Powers as contemplate the possibility of an 
invasion have already made their own estimates, and, moreover, that 
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these estimates are revised from time to time as the conditions under 
which they are framed vary. Hence it follows that if at any time 
we were to greatly alter the effective fighting strength of the forces 
maintained in this country and available for the defence of the King- 
dom, the result would be either (1), in case of a great increase, to 
compel such a project to be abandoned entirely; or (2), in case of a 
corresponding decrease, to reduce the risks of such an enterprise to a 
dangerous extent. 

Although, as I have already stated, we should not ourselves be 
ible to despatch an expeditionary force until we had secured the 
command of the sea, this by no means infers that the preparation of 
such a force could be postponed till there was an immediate prospect 
of its being employed; so far from this being the case, it would have 
to be—at any rate partially—trained, equipped, and organised in 
peace time, in order that its mobilisation might be carried out the 
moment war was inevitable, and its training completed during such 
time as the naval forces were employed in clearing the seas of the 
enemy’s fleets and ships. 

The necessity for an expeditionary force, whether destined to 
defend our distant land frontiers in Asia, Africa, or America, or 
to carry the war into the enemy’s country, being prepared to act 
as soon as the road for its passage was cleared hardly requires to 
be insisted on. 

In his speech dealing with the possibilities of invasion, to which 
I have already referred, Mr. Balfour dealt with the subject 
of our further military needs, and laid down the proposition 
that the problem of the Army is the problem of the defence 
of India. The main argument on which this statement rests is the 
fact that this problem of the defence of India is at once the most 
pressing and the most difficult that we have to solve; consequently 
the measures taken to provide and prepare the Army necessary for 
the accomplishment of this task will ipso facto provide for any other 
contingencies which may occur. 

Here again is an authoritative statement which raises discussion 
on this point above ordinary criticism, and I shall not therefore 
waste time in speculating upon such possible eventualities as might 
necessitate the emplovment of a portion of our strength in other 
directions simultaneously with the actual performance of the task 
of defending India. 

We will, however, briefly examine such of his propositions as refer 
to the conditions under which the campaign will have to be carried 
out, and to the strength of the forces which will have to be em- 
ployed. 

Mr. Balfour admits that the whole question of the defence of 
India has been placed on an entirely different footing from of old, 
by reason of the construction of the Russian strategic railways. At 
the same time he asserts that owing to the intervening territory of 
Afghanistan it is not conceivable that large bodies of troops should 
come into collision at an early stage in a war between England and 
Russia. “No surprise, no rush is possible. India cannot be taken 
by assault.” He regretted he was unable to estimate either (1) in 
what numbers and within what limits of time Russia can concen- 
trate her armies at her railheads, or (2) with what rapidity the 
railway can be pushed on to accompany the Russian armies, _ 
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The military correspondent of the Times, in an article entitled 
‘Parliament and Imperial Defence,” dated 15th May, 1905, shows 
that Russia has delivered 510,000 men, 93,000 horses, and 1,000 
guns into Manchuria in the space of 11 months, and points out that 
these numbers were conveyed by a single line of rail, which, commenc- 
ing with the delivery of only four trains a day, gradually increased 
the amount to twelve; further, that at the start Russia was caught 
en flagrant delit de concentration, and was compelled to transport 
350,000 tons of stores simultaneously with troops, which should have 
been collected at the railhead previous to the commencement of 
hostilities. 

The Zimes of India, in the course of three leading articles, dated 
respectively 25th, 27th, and 29th April, relates, through the medium 
of a capable special correspondent who had traversed Russian Central 
Asia during the course of the previous cold weather, that “ whilst 
the attention of the world has ‘been concentrated on Manchuria, 
Russia has been quietly, steadily, and persistently pushing forward 
preparations of an unusual nature in Central Asia.” 

“Every one of her centres from Sarakhs to Osh is an armed 
camp. She is steadily accumulating supplies. The trains which run 
across the Steppes from Orenberg to Tashkend bring soldiers; none 
ever come back.” 

Mr. Balfour proceeds to quote Lord Kitchener’s views as to his 
requirements during the first year of the war, which Mr. Balfour 


acknowledges must be a long and _ protracted one. These 
are, in addition to drafts, 8 divisions of infantry with corres- 
ponding strength of the other arms. Roughly speaking, this 


would mean reinforcements totalling approximately 130,000 to 

160,000 men; and we may calculate that Lord Kitchener would then 

have available for operation a force of a quarter of a million, in- 

cluding the Indian garrison, but excluding the obligatory garrisons 
of stations in India. 

I propose for a short space to compare these proposals with the 
measures actually adopted by the Japanese during the course of the 
first year of their struggle with Russia. 

The legitimacy of such comparison is hardly open to question, 
for:— 

1. Japan’s need of Korea for the future development of her 
trade, and as an outlet for her surplus population, is 
surely no greater than our need of India. 

2. Russian facilities for the invasion of Manchuria along a 

single line of railway were surely no greater than those 

she now possesses with regard to Central Asia. 

3. The Russian troops which will be set free at the conclusion 
of this war, the end of which is already in sight, and, 
indeed, is daily getting closer, will be veterans, who, 
though they have consistently suffered defeat at the 
hands of the Japanese, have by now most surely been 
moulded by their misfortunes and their experiences into 
a very formidable antagonist for us to tackle. 


The following statement gives, as far as I can gather, the number 
of troops which we actually know that Japan has put into the field 
during the first year of the war:— 
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The war commenced on €th February, 1904. 
The strength of the Japanese forces at this time were:— 
7,850 officers and 333,000 men, capable of expansion on 
mobilisation to 530,000 men, 1,400 guns, and 103,000 
horses. 





Port of 


Date. disembarkation. 


Commander, | Strength. 





1904. 
March 8th = .. Chemulpo  .. Kuroki ..| 18,000 with 36 guns, 
April 30th =... Yoghampo  .. Kuroki ..-| 40,000 ,, 65 ,, 
May 5th .. Pitsewo vs} OAL ops «| 40000; 5, 1206 ,, 
May 19th .., Takushan  .. Nodzu «+| 50000 ,, 320 .,, 
June 26th ..| Port Arthur ..; Nogi .. ..| 35,000 ,, siege ,, 
July 6th .. Port Arthur... Nogi .. ..| 35,000 


The strength of the Japanese forces in the theatre of war at the 
termination of different convenient periods may be more clearly shown 
as under :— 


At the end of 1 month od is 18,000 men and 36 guns, 
2 months and 3 weeks 58,060 He 101 
98,000 ,, 221 
148,000 - 341 
183,000 os 341 


4 
218,000 ‘a 341 


3 
3 
4 
5 


Besides these numbers, which we know were landed, other troops 
must have been brought up at different times and escaped the notice 
of the Zimes correspondent, from whose statements these data have 
been culled, for we know that at the time of the battle of Liao-yang 
(August, 1904) the Japanese had 200,000 men and 700 guns opposed 
to the Russian army under Kuropatkin, whilst there were at least 
100,000 men in front of Port Arthur. 

Later on, at the battle of Mukden, 19th February, 1905, or just 
one year from the commencement of the war, they had, according 
to the 7imes correspondent, in his description of the fight, dated 25th 
April, 1905, 16 divisions, averaging 25,000 men each, or a total force 
of at least 400,000 bayonets and sabres; and it must be remembered 
that although this includes reinforcements from the force released by 
the capitulation of Port Arthur and the reserves under Kawamura, 
it does not include troops on the lines of communications. 

This statement, which rather minimises than exaggerates the 
numbers of troops which have been despatched from Japan to the 
seat of war, shows clearly enough that the whole of the troops which 
were provided under her military organisation were brought into the 
field during the course of the first year of the war. 

_ The events of the war are so recent as to render any recapitula- 
tion of the great results obtained with them unnecessary; but we 
may profitably speculate upon the difference in the situation which 
would now be presented, if the Japanese had confined their efforts 
to such as would be equivalent to the very moderate proposals of the 
head of the British Government. 
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Since Mr. Balfour has given no clue as to the times at which 
the reinforcements would be despatched, we are compelled to make 
some assumption; and since there are 8 divisions to be despatched, 
we will presume that the first division leaves within two months of 
the commencement of war, and the remainder, division by division, 
at intervals of one month. 

We will also allow that the army available at the start is equal 
in strength to the field army at present in India, or, approximately, 
160,000 men. 

Taking each division as 16,000, we 
end of— 


should jhave available at the 


2 months .. a 116,000 In8months .. 32.000 
4 ‘e es ae 148,000 a Ne ae 164.000 
Bx’ 2.< a ‘ 160000 .., 7 <; x 196.000 
8 £ . 212,000 ) 228.000 


We have shown that the Japanese in a little over six months 
had 200,000 men and 700 guns to oppose Kuropatkin at Liao-yang, 
at the same time as they were investing Port Arthur with another 
100,000, 2.e., they had at least 72,000 more troops in their field 
armies at the end of six months than would have accumulated in a 
year under the proposals which have been submitted by our ruleis. 
We must also take into consideration that these numbers were ex- 
clusive of lines of communication troops, and were available in the 
field, after deducting the losses which had occurred in the course 
of six months’ strenuous fighting, during which the battles of the Yalu, 
Nan-shan, Telissu, Tahsi-chao, and the innumerable actions of the 
Motien-ling, Fenshue-ling, and Tae-ling passes had all taken place. 

Surely no further argument is required to prove that the plan 
of campaign initiated and carried through by the Japanese during the 
first year of the war would have been impossible with these restricted 
numbers. Their efforts would have had to be confined to the occu 
pation of Korea and the defence of its frontier; it is even doubtful 
if the investment of Port Arthur would have been possible. The 
whole moral effect which has resulted from the offensive character of 
their campaign would have been lost, and even granting that they 
had succeeded in holding their own, they could not have made any 
appreciable advance in the direction of the termination of the struggle, 
and would now be liable to find their credit and their resources fail 
ing under the prospect of an interminably drawn-out campaign. 

The defence of India is an almost exactly parallel case. Re- 
striction in numbers means a restricted policy, and a purely defensive 
campaign. 

Are the words of Carnot to Jourdain any less true to-day than 
when they were written? “ What you must do,” he writes, “is to 
induce the enemy to fight a great and decisive battle, in which he 
will be exterminated—to seize him and press upon his rear. May 
fortune preserve you from adopting a defensive attitude; the courage 
of your troops will be weakened, and the audacity of the enemy will 
increase beyond measure.” 

Though the last few words are generally applicable to all wars, 
yet at the same time they have a peculiar weight and force when 
applied, as we are now proposing to apply them, to a war on the 
Indian Frontier. This war must, from the very nature of the con- 
ditions under which we hold India, be an offensive one. 
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It is surely unnecessary to labour this point. The Indian Army 
is a purely mercenary one; they are faithful to their salt as long 
as we are the undisputed masters of the country and the source 
from which all their hopes of pay, pension, and reward are drawn. 
Let doubts of our position assail them, and can we expect them to 
fight for us and for our Government? They are not actuated by 
patriotism as we understand it. Centuries of foreign rule have accus- 
tomed them to the idea of an alien Government, and why should they 
discriminate between that of the British and any other Power? We 
may be sure, then, that the views which have been ascribed to Lord 
Kitchener have been expressed in relation to certain fixed enquiries 
from the Prime Minister, and are strictly limited, not to what he 
would ask for if he had a free hand, but to what could be reasonably 
guaranteed under our present organisation. 


We will accept them, then, as representing the minimum rein- 
forcement which would enable him to hold Russia off during the first 
year of a war, which must inevitably compel us to change our whole 
attitude in relation to the methods of raising and training our 
forces. 


In what light, again, are we to consider Mr. Balfour’s warning 
with regard to Afghanistan ? 

“Tt ought,” he says, “to be considered an act of direct aggression 
upon this country that any attempt should be made to build a 
railway in connection with the Russian strategic railways within the 
territory of Afghanistan. Such action would be the heaviest blow 
directed at the very heart of the Indian Empire that we can con- 
ceive. If Russian strategic railways are allowed to creep closer and 
closer to the frontier which we are bound to defend, then this country 
will inevitably pay for its supineness by having to keep on foot a much 
larger army than anything which any of us can contemplate with 
equanimity.” 

Surely the Government, represented by the Prime Minister, do 
not contemplate such a policy as anything but a temporary expedient. 


“We are bound,” as the correspondent of the 7imes remarks in 
an admirable article of 15th May, “to consider that the isolation 
of India from Central Asia, which must result from this policy, will 
practically have the effect of shutting India out from avenues of trade 
which may, and indeed must, become of increasing importance as 
times goes on. Is this policy of seclusion, this shutting down of the 
Indian oyster, a policy which is desirable, or even possible, if we have 
regard for the best interests in the future of a Continent containing 
300 millions of people? 

“As a purely temporary measure, an expedient to bridge over 
a period during which we should reconstruct our Imperial forces on 
modern lines, this monastic impulse offers advantages which we neither 
deny nor decry. . . . . But that it can be long-lived as a nolicv, 
or stand as a fundamental axiom for the Government of India, we 
venture to doubt. There is nothing in the theory of reclusion on 
a level with the grandeur of the Empire, with its needs or its 
resources,” 

The various measures which we could take with the object of 
reasserting our supremacy, after the infliction of a local defeat, would 
consist of :—~ 
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Case B. 


Bringing in squadrons or ships from distant localities, 
where for the time their presence would be less urgently 
needful. 

Bringing our reserves of ships and men into use, 

Repairing ships damaged in action. 

Building new ships. 

Training and entering fresh men. 


These measures divide up naturally under the respective hea:'s 
of :— 
1. Those connected with the renewal of the matériel. 
2. Those connected with the renewal of personnel, 


In the May number of * The Nineteenth Century and After,” Sir 
William White discourses on the subject of whether our reserves 
of war-ships are sufficient. His view is that the latest orders of the 
Admiralty, relative to the disposal of the majority of our battle- 
ships and cruisers, as soon as they become through the ordinary lapse 
of time obsolete. as regards the requirements of modern war, have 
been carried out to excess. He states that all naval Powers retain 
and keep in repair their old ships, and instances Germany as an 
example. He points out that both Russia and Japan were at the 
termination of the first period of the war glad to avail themselves of 
the services of obsolete vessels to replace such as had been lost in 
action. 

The question as to whether the matériel or the personnel will 
suffer most in the naval wars of the future is an important one, as 
on the correct solution of it depends whether our present naval 
reserves are adequate to supply all our possible needs. 

At the same time, it is not an easy one to decide, since there 
is no case in modern naval warfare—if we except the present Russo- 
Japanese conflict—where the struggle for naval supremacy has ben 
so drawn out as to test the relative importance of reserves of men 
and ships. 

Although for all practical purposes the naval war between Russia 
and Japan is definitely concluded, and we are at last in a position 
to grasp the main facts of the struggle, and to estimate the losses in 
matériel and personnel which have occurred during the course of it, 
yet it is too early to attempt any elaborate or detailed summary, 
with the idea that the solution of this problem will become clear 
to us in the process. At the same time, a rough examination of 
the results of the fighting and of the main factors which contributed 
to them may, if we remember to make due allowances for such 
special circumstances as are peculiar to this particular campaign, 
afford us some sort of a clue to the answer we are seeking. 

In the case of Russia, it is comparatively easy to gauge the 
damages. Stated cuite baldly, they amount to (1) the total loss 
of two complete fleets, ships and crews; (2) the loss of one of her only 
two bases in the Pacific; (3) the certainty of the eventual loss of the 
other. It is much more difficult to.appraise what losses the Japanese 
have sustained owing to the strict and successful censorship which they 
have maintained. It might be imagined that, now the naval power 
of Russia has been irretrievably broken, it would be no longer neces- 
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sary for the Japanese to maintain secrecy regarding the main facts 
of the struggle; yet it would be wrong to imagine that the state- 
ments which are now being issued with such apparent candour can 
be implicitly relied on. 

One of the fruits of victory which the Japanese are not likely 
to throw away is the power of more or less accurately determining 
the chief lessons of the war, and of retaining this information for 
their own exclusive use. If, however, all details are allowed to become 
public property, no particular advantage will accrue to the Japanese, 
since other Powers will then be equally capable of deducing these 
lessons from a basis which has become common to all. 

The comparative losses in matériel and personnel is a case in 
point ; hence, though in the absence of other information we are com- 
pelled to accept the Japanese statements, we can only do so with a 
certain amount of mental reservation. 


The following ships have been reported as_ lost :— 


First Phase (up to capture of Port Arthur). 
Battle-ships.—‘‘ Hatsuse,” ‘‘ Yashima.” 
Protected cruisers.——‘‘ Yoshino,” ‘ Saiyen,” ‘ Miyako.” 
Gun-boat.—‘‘ Kaimon.” 


Second Phase (battle with Baltic Fleet). 


Destroyers.—‘‘ Akatsuka,”’ “ Ashama,” “ Hayatari,” ‘‘ Atago.” 
Cruiser.—‘‘ Takasago.”’ 


Three torpedo-boats. 


Though it is not likely that the Japanese have been able to 
conceal the loss of battleships or of large cruisers, it is almost 
certain that many of the smaller craft, such as destroyers, gun-boats, 
and torpedo craft, have been left out in the above list. 

As regards personnel, it is very difficult to estimate the losses with 
any degree of accuracy. 

The losses of ships in the first phase were all—with the exception 
of the ‘‘ Yoshino,” cruiser, sunk in collision—occasioned by mines. 
The sudden nature of this form of catastrophe would, it may be 
presumed, invariably cause a large loss of life. Hence we shall 
probably be rather under than over the mark if we estimate that 
50 per cent. of these vessels’ crews, or some 2,500 men, were lost. 

In addition, we have to reckon the losses in the operations con- 
nected with the attempts to block up Port Arthur (unknown), the 
casualties which occurred in the naval actions:-—(1) Battle of Port 
Arthur, estimated as 191; (2) Admiral Kamimura’s action with the 
Vladivostok squadron (not stated, but necessarily insignificant); (3) 
sattle of Sea of Japan, given as 800. 

On the whole I am inclined to guess that the loss in personnel 
may possibly have amounted to the equivalent of the loss in matériel, 
1.e., that we may estimate the total Japanese losses as represented by 
the wiping out of a fleet of the strength of that given above. 

We must not, however, forget to take into consideration the fact 
that the Japanese have already succeeded in salving the “Varyag ” 
and the “ Bogatvr,” that they are fairly confident of recovering some 
at least of the ships from Port Arthur harbour, nor that they made 
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several captures in the fight off Tsushima Straits. The 7imes gives: 
2 battle-ships, “‘ Orel”? and ‘“ Imperator Nikolai I.,” 2 coast-defence 
ships, “ General-Admiral Apraxin” and “ Admiral Senyavin.” 

Unquestionably they will in a short time be in a stronger position 
as regards matériel than they were at the commencement of hostilities. 
If, therefore, there was a prospect of the struggle having to be con- 
tinued, their prime necessity would be for additions to the personnel. 

Before we can accept any conclusions based on the experiences of 
this naval campaign as capable of general application, we must note 
the special conditions under which it took place, and mark how far 
they differed from the normal. 

Russia throughout laboured under the disadvantage of having 
to wage war at the greatest possible distance from her home naval 
base. She was inadequately provided with bases in the actual theatre 
of war, and possessed no coaling stations on the lines of communi- 
cation. The immediate result of these disabilities was that she was 
incapable of bringing the whole of her naval strength to bear at one 
time, and was consequently liable to be beaten in detail. 

The Russian naval service had few traditions behind it, it was 
regarded more as a luxury than as a_ necessity. . Though 
vast sums were spent on the matériel, the personnel was 
neglected. Since there was no sea-faring population to draw on, 
the crews were composed of landsmen, who, under the terms of 
conscription, were forced to serve their country on the sea, in place 
of the land; they had no natural aptitude, and were wanting in 
zeal and knowledge of their duties. 

No naval manceuvres ever took place, so the senior officers were 
without experience. 

Russia had not developed her manufacturing powers sufficiently 
to be able to build all her own ships; she therefore resorted to foreign 
builders, who undoubtedly provided her with a number of individually 
powerful vessels; but as they all differed widely in design, her fleets 
were wanting in homogeneity. 

On the other hand, the Japanese had the benefit of actual war 
experiences to guide them. It is true their ships were built abroad ; 
but they did not commit the mistake of entrusting their construction 
to several different sources, but gave the whole of their orders to the 
great shipbuilding firms of Great Britain, thus securing uniformity in 
design. a 

The personnel were drawn from a true sea stock, their training 
was thorough, and their morale excellent. 

Lastly, circumstances favoured them to the extent that the war 
took place in the immediate vicinity of their home waters. 





In short, the Russo-Japanese War teaches us clearly what to 
expect when efficiency is pitted against inefficiency, and the results 
are only surprising in so far as they are even more decisive than 
we should have expected. 

The true moral to be drawn from the experiences of this war, 
for our own particular application, is the absolute necessity of making 
efficiency the first consideration. We can be satisfied with nothing 
less than the very best matériel which our workshops can produce; 
whilst as regards the personnel, we must clearly recognise the fact that 
numbers cannot possibly compensate for want of training; that train- 
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ing to be of any value must be carried out in time of peace and 
cannot be effective if left till war has broken out, in the manner 
attempted by the squadrons under Admiral Rojdestvensky. 


Case C. 


The occurrence of Case C would necessarily bring about the loss 
of our Indian Empire, the secession of our over-sea dependencies and 
colonies, and the decline of Great Britain to the position of a third 
rate Power. We are here concerned with the measures which should 
be taken to prevent the possibility of these disasters happening, hence 
we need not pursue this unsavory topic further. 


PART II. 


A Summary of the Tasks Examined in Part I., and a determination 
of the Amount of Assistance that will be required by the 
Regular Forces. 


Our next task is to sum up the various duties which we have 
lightly sketched out above, to work them out in greater detail, and 
to consider how far the Regular forces can be relied on to carry 
them out. It will be convenient to deal with the two great divisions 
of the Regular forces separately, and to consider the duties which 
they will each be called to perform in the order in which they 
are likely to occur. 

As regards the senior service, the outbreak of war may well prove 
a most critical period. It is then that there is most chance of our 
being surprised ; our fleets may possibly be attacked in harbour before 
they are mobilised; and it is then, if at all, that there may be 
danger of an invasion being attempted. 

Some of the measures which should be taken on our part have 
already been detailed in the early part of this essay. These belong 
to the province of the Navy proper; and it is only reasonable to 
suppose, that in accepting the decision of the Defence Committee, 
the Admiralty will, if they have not already done so, provide the 
organisation required to enable our torpedo and submarine flotillas 
to deal effectively with any attempt at landing. 

Meanwhile, the mobilisation of the fleets will be proceeding; all 
reserves of ships will be brought into commission as rapidly as possible, 
for it will be vitally necessary to develop our naval strength as 
quickly as we can, so as to carry the war into the enemy’s waters. 
It is probable that at this time there will be a certain number of 
war-ships built or building in this country to the orders of foreign 
Powers. These, together with our reserve squadrons, improvised 
cruisers, hospital-ships, mine, repair, and other auxiliary vessels, will 
require to be manned. 

Sir E. R. Fremantle, in his lecture delivered at the Royal 
United Service Institution, the report of which is contained in the 
August, 1902, number of the Journnat of that Institution, asserted 
that :— 

In case of war with a maritime Power, we should, in a few 
months, ‘“‘ have at least 250,000 men afloat, and at the present time 
we have, including all the reserves, but excluding boys in training- 
ships, etc., roughly 150,000 available.” 
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This referred, of course, to the state of affairs as they were 
some 24 years ago, but there has not been much appreciable improve- 
ment in the meantime. 

The statement of the First Lord explanatory of the Navy 
Estimates for 1905-06, gives the following details regarding the 
strength of our reserves of all sorts at the end of 1904 :— 


Class of Reserve. Ex-Officers. |Eng. Officers.| W. Officers. Men. | Total 





Royal Naval... 1,586 352 25 29,538 31,501 
Colonial ne - — 
Newfoundland 

Malta oP 

Australia 

Naval Vols. 


Total ... 





These added to our active service ratings give a total of approxi- 
mately 160,000. If Sir E. R. Fremantle’s estimate of our require- 
ments is not an exaggerated one—the fact that it was ‘generally 
accepted by the distinguished audience collected in the theatre of the 
R.U.S.I. is sufficient to guarantee its correctness—it is clear that some 
provision must be made for supplying the 100,000 extra personnel 
which will be required at the outbreak of war, and in addition 
such reserves as will be necessary to keep up the strength during the 
course of the struggle. 

Sir E. R. Fremantle’s proposals for obtaining the extra men 
consist of: (1) Establishing a royal fleet reserve of 50,000; (2) Enlist- 
ing 25,000 Naval Militia gunners; (3) Procuring 25,000 Royal Naval 
Volunteers. The establishment of a Royal Fleet Reserve implies an 
alteration in the conditions of service of the whole of the present 
personnel; and since this proposal was unanimously vetoed at the 
discussion, on the grounds that quality is even more important than 
quantity, an argument the truth of which we have shown to have 
been firmly established by the experiences of the Russia-Japan War, 
we are compelled to eliminate this source of supply, and to look 
around for some other. 

If we examine the various proposals put forth by different naval 
officers and speakers who took part in the discussion which followed 
the lecture, we shall find the main sources of supply suggested come 
under one or other of the following heads :— 


1. Training young boys for the Mercantile Marine, as well 
as for the Navy; the Navy to have a lien on their services 
in time of war. (Advocated by Sir Charles Dilke, 
Admiral Sir J. C. Dalrymple Hay, and the Hon. T. A. 
Brassey.) 

2. Volunteers, from the industrial centres and sea coasts, 
should be organised and registered in time of peace. 
Also Colonial Volunteers. (Advocated by Admirals Sir D. 
Morant and Sir N. Bowden-Smith.) 

3. Army to be called on to assist, as its services on land could 
not be required so long as the Navy was employed in 
gaining the mastery of the sea. (Advocated by Mr. 
Thursfield.) 
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4. National service. (Advocated by Admiral Sir N. Bowden- 
Smith and Hon. T. A. Brassey.) 

Special stress was laid by several of the speakers on the special 
difficulties regarding the supply of executive oflicers, engineer officers, 
stokers, and other special ratings. 

This much at any rate appears clear enough, that the Navy will, 
at outbreak of war, require assistance to secure the augmentation of 
the personnel to the extent of some 100,000 men, and that a certain 
proportion of this number will necessarily consist of specialists. I 
do not propose at this point to examine the various sources enumerated 
above; it is probable that no one particular method would of itself 
completely satisfy our needs, and that the best results would be 
obtained by a judicious combination of them. 

As soon as the fleet has been mobilised it will be required to put 
to sea; and in order to permit of this, it is essential that the defences 
of the coaling stations and naval stations should be provided for; 
in the cases of foreign stations the garrisons will necessarily be drawn 
from the Regular forces, but in the case of home ports, auxiliaries 
will be required to supplement them. 





As regards matériel for the Navy, our position is undoubtedly a 
strong one. 

We maintain the largest Navy in the world, and the system we 
employ for the division of the work of construction, partly amongst 
Government yards, and partly amongst private establishments, is an 
excellent one, for it ensures that the latter have always a sufficiency 
of work on hand to make it worth while to maintain the expensive 
machinery in a thoroughly up-to-date condition. In addition, these 
private manufacturers are encouraged to tender for the supply of 
matériel of war to such foreign nations as have not the power to 
manufacture the whole of their own requirements, and thus secure 
for ourselves (1) The power of enhanced output, whenever a sudden 
call may demand it; and (2) The certainty of being able to take over 
at any critical moment a number of ships, and a quantity of other 
war matériel which is always under construction to the order of 
other Powers. 

The foresight of our progenitors has secured to us the most com- 
plete communications with our foreign possessions, and our rulers 
have not neglected to fortify coaling stations and bases in proportion 
to our needs. Our fleets in time of war will, therefore, have the 
advantage of always acting within reasonable distance of their sources 
of supply; whilst if damaged in action, the means of repair will be 
close at hand. ' ; 

We may, then, reasonably leave the question of matériel, with 
the assurance that our position is a sound one, and that the nation 
is alive to its responsibilities. 

Accepting Mr. Balfour’s dictum that the problem of the Army is 
the problem of the defence of India, we will now proceed to enquire 
how far the Regular forces we maintain will be able to help towards 
its solution, and to what extent the Auxiliaries can be relied on to 
co-operate. ] 

The numbers of the Regular forces are shown in the statement 
relating to the Army Estimates of 1905-06, presented to Parliament 
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by the Secretary of State for War as 221,300, exclusive of the Army 
in India. Allowing, however, for a reduction of 17,000, which was 
contemplated, and adding 70,000 for the British garrison in India, 
we get a total of approximately 275,000. 

The distribution of the above is not given in this statement, 
but the following is correct enough for our purpose :— 


In Ireland ... a ae ay ‘- ... 30,000 
In Colonies (including South Africa) ... ... 80,000 
In India ss mae ah ; 70,000 
At Home 95,000 


In addition there are some 90,000 Army Reserves, which would 
join the colours on declaration of war. 

The proportion of the above, from which an expeditionary force 
based on the United Kingdom would be drawn, would consist of the 
95,000 men at Home, plus the 90,000 reserves. 

From these, however we must deduct recruits, young soldiers, 
harbour defence troops, such as garrison artillery, submarine miners, 
etc., or, at a very moderate computation, 30 per cent, say 35,000 
men, leaving a force of approximately 150,000 men. 

For the moment we will have regard merely to the reinforcements 
which Lord Kitchener has estimated as necessary during the first year 
of a protracted war on the Indian Frontier. 

These we have shown to consist of 8 divisions, plus the ordinary 
yearly drafts, or in other words, from 130,000 to 160,000 men. 
Hence we are compelled to acknowledge that if the Regular Army 
is to be relied on exclusively to supply these reinforcements, it will 
be completely used up, together with the whole of its reserves, 
during the first year, and that the possibility of a continuation of 
the struggle will depend entirely on the numbers, efficiency, and 
organisation of the Auxiliary Forces. We will now turn to an 
examination of these sources of supply. 

The strength of the various component parts of the Auxiliary 
Forces are given in the Statement of the Secretary of State for War, 
which I have already referred to as:— 





Men. 
Militia - - - - - - - - 88,282 
Volunteers, 245,217; but these are to be 
shortly reduced to - - - - 200,000 
Yeomanry - - - - - - - 25,217 
Grand Total - - - - 313,499 


With regard to the efficiency of the Militia, the Secretary of 
State for War remarks :— 

“It is obvious that if the Militia is to be used for service 
abroad it must undergo a longer period of training than at present, 
and must be provided with a larger number of trained officers.” 


Volunteers and Yeomanry. 


It must be remembered that the men composing the Volunteer 
forces are drawn from various classes of the population, many of 
which would not be available for service out of the United Kingdom. 
In the event of war we should not therefore be able to rely on 
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them as organised bodies. As was the case in the South African War, 
numbers would doubtless volunteer for service as individuals, but 
they would have to be organised into fresh units before they could 
be sent out. 


Organisation thus initiated at the last moment has already proved 
inadequate to the stress of war, as is shown in the Report of the 
Commission on the South African War, p. 75, para. 138, where it is 
stated that :— 


“The Yeomanry did not in any case act in the field as the 
regiments in which they were originally formed. In 
many cases they did not arrive in South Africa as regi- 
ments, and the squadrons thus parted did not come 
together again. Squadrons belonging to different regi- 
ments, with oificers strange to each other, were mixed 
together, and in fact, the whole force was used as a 
mass of mounted troops of a plastic character, who 
might be distributed in squadrons in any way that ap- 
peared most convenient. In the case of the second con- 
tingent, all idea of county organisation was lost. e 


Another and even more serious defect arising from this same 
composition of the Volunteer forces is the uncertainty that must 
always exist as to the numbers which could be relied on for service 
out of the United Kingdom. 


The only indication we possess to guide us in this respect is con- 
tained in a statement in the Report of the War Commission, which 
shows the numbers which were ‘actually obtained during a crisis in 
our history which called forth a large amount of the latent patriotism 
of the people :— 


Composition Officers Infantry & M.I. Total 
Yeomanry - 1,393 34,127 35,520 
Scottish Horse - - 15 818 833 
Volunteers - - 589 19,267 19,856 
South African Con- 

tingent (Colonial) 19 7,275 7,254 


Grand Total - - - ~- 63,463 


Of these, approximately 17,000 comprised the second and third 
contingents of the Imperial Yeomanry, who were only induced to 
serve by the grant of a rate of pay which would be absolutely 
prohibitive in any war of the magnitude of that we are considering. 

The total numbers which we could absolutely rely on obtaining 
out of a paper force of approximately 275,000 works out then at 
the low figure of 50,000. 

The author of the ‘“ 7imes History of the War’’ has a foot-note 
in the 3rd volume which gives the following significant figures :— 


‘Of the Militia and Yeomanry one man in five, of the Volun- 
teers one man in fifteen, of the untrained and un- 
organised bulk of the male population of fighting age 
one man in a thousand came forward.” 


2F 
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Colonial Contingent. 


The question of what resources might be obtained from our 
over-sea Colonies and dependencies at such a time of stress lies 
actually outside the limits imposed in the subject of this essay, and 
since the like uncertainty as regards the amount of dependence we 
can place on securing the services of any settled proportion of the 
forces they maintain exists in the same degree as with our own Volun- 
teers, we will confine ourselves to the mere statement that, excluding 
the South African Colonial contingents, the actual number who took 
part in the Boer War was 30,328. 

This much is clear enough, that we have no guarantee as to the 
numbers which the Auxiliary Forces would provide for service over- 
sea, and would be liable to suffer bitter disappointment if we counted 
on obtaining any greater numbers than came forward on the last 
and only occasion of which we have any experience. Hence with our 
present organisation, or rather in our present state of disorganisation, 
the utmost aid we could look for from the Auxiliary Forces would 
be some 170,000 men, composed of 80,000 Militia, 50,000 Volun- 
teers, and 40,000 Colonials. , 

When we consider that no radical changes have been effected 
since the Boer War, that the defects which then came to light still 
exist, and that these forces will be deficient of artillery and transport, 
we must acknowledge that the Auxiliaries would prove but a broken 
reed to rely on in time of trouble, and that their potentialities bear 
altogether too small a proportion to their paper strength. 

Up to now we have regarded the estimate furnished by Lord 
Kitchener as defining the extent of his requirements; but it is highly 
probable, to say the least of it, that the numbers he has given 
are based, in the first place, on our present capacity to furnish 
troops, and in the second place on the supposition that the first year 
of the war would, in consequence of this want of resources, have to 
be conducted on the defensive. If this supposition is correct, the 
total inadequacy of our preparations for war becomes even more 
painfully apparent. I do not propose to usurp the functions of the 
General Staff at home or in India, and attempt fo work out the 
details of the operations which a war with Russia would entail. It 
will suffice for my purpose if I may assume that under somewhat 
similar conditions, similar efforts to those put forward by the Japanese 
will be required. 

Working on these general lines, I append a statemeat which 
shows how a suitable programme of reinforcements could be arranged 
to provide a force at the termination of periods of 6 and 12 months 
respectively, approximately equivalent to those which were disposable 
by the Japanese commander at similar intervals. 

It must, however, be borne in mind that the distances which these 
forces have to be transported to the seat of war are considerably 
greater than from Japan to Korea, or to the Liau-Tung peninsula, 
and that in the event of any naval opposition being: offered, it would 
not be possible to adhere to any fixed dates for the despatch of the 
various contingents. This, however, would not affect the question 
of the preparation of the men, who would be trained, mobilised, and 
got ready to start according to the fixed time table :-— 
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Within 2 months 32,000 Regulars. 
32,000 
16,000, 82,0L0 Auxiliaries. 
16,000 42,000 
16,000 32,000 
16,000, 32,000 
16,000 32,000 
nil, ; 48,000 
nil, 48,000 
nil, 48,000 
nal, ” 48,000 
Total .. 144,000 ,, 3882,: UU ‘4 
A scheme drawn up primarily with reference to our require- 
ments on the Indian Frontier would have to be somewhat modified, 
if at a later period it became necessary to utilise it with reference 
to an expedition involving changes either in the times at which re- 
inforcements were to be despatched, or in the relative strengths 
of the different contingents. Thus in case of the land forces being 
required to supplement the successful action of the fleet by the 
investment of the enemy’s naval bases on the land side, or in the 
case of their being employed in a Continental war, to act in support 
of a Continental Power—our allies for the time being—against the 
communications of another Power, it is obvious that owing to the 
absence of any covering force of the nature of that we possess on the 
Indian Frontier, we should have to greatly increase the strength of 
the earlier contingents. At the same time we should be able to 
allow ourselves a greater margin of time in which to make our pre- 
parations, for within limits it would rest with us to decide when 
the blow should fall. In these cases the original programme would 
hold fast as far as the authorities concerned with the training, or- 
ganisation, and mobilisation of the expeditionary forces were in 
question; the difference would be that the troops would be retained 
in the country until circumstances determined the most convenient 
periods for their despatch. The numbers which would be ready at 
any particular intervals can be easily determined; as an example 
the numbers available at the end of 6, 9, and 12-months are given 
in this subjoined table :— 
Regulars. Auxiliaries. 
After 6 months 112,000 96,000 
“a 32,000 112,000 
sy Ee Nil. 144,000 


Total - 144,000 352,000 
Summary. 

We are now in a position to lay down definitely and in detail 
the extent to which the Auxiliary Forces and the people of the 
Kingdom should be prepared to assist the Regular Forces. 

Our requirements are:— 

Naval Forces. 

1. At the outbreak of war, 100,000 men to expand the Navy 
to full war strength and to man the various auxiliary 
vessels which will be required to act with the fleets. 

2F 2 
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Militia and Volunteers are required to supplement the 
Royal Garrison Artillery for the defence of our home 


naval bases. 


Land Forces. 


At the end of 3 months, a first contingent of 96,000 men 
to be mobilised and trained to take part in over-sea 
operations. 

At the end of 6 months a further contingent of 112,000. 

At the end of 9 months, a further contingent of 144,000. 

In support of these contingents, the power to draw on the 
trained manhood of fighting age, in order to keep the 
field armies up to strength and to provide for any 
further contingencies. 


This conception of our requirements may at first sight appear to 
be an exaggerated one, but it is based on the unquestioned fact that 
times have altered since special circumstances permitted of an English 
army of the old type holding its own in the Iberian Peninsula; and 
it may be conceded materially affecting the issues of a Continental 
war. 

At the present day we are ourselves a Continental Power, and 
the responsibilities attaching to this position cannot be shaken off. 
The military correspondent of the 7:mes, in a series of articles dealing 
with modern war, sums up aptly for our purpose in the following 
words :— 


“ Alliance or dalliance may stave off the evil day, but history 
shows those who refuse the sword must renounce the 
sceptre, and that nothing can save a country from 
defeat at the hands of an ambitious neighbour save 
the power, and general acknowledgment of the power, to 
defend itself with vigour.” 


PART Ef. 


PROPOSALS. 


We have now arrived at what we must candidly admit is by far 
the hardest part of our task. It is comparatively easy to point out 
that our present system is inefficient; it is a much more difficult 
matter to show how its faults can be remedied, or how it can be 
altered to suit our needs. 

We have devoted a certain space to an examination of our 
Auxiliary forces, and have come to the conclusion that neither the 
Militia nor the Volunteers can be relied on to effectively supplement 
the action of the Regular forces. 

It is important to differentiate between them, as regards the 
reasons why they respectively fail to furnish us with what we need. 

The Militia fail for want of sufficient training, and of sufficient 
trained officers. Its failure is really more due to want of encourage- 
ment and supervision than to any defects in its organisation. 

On the other hand, the Volunteers have in times past received 
their full share of encouragement; it is only since the Boer War that 
official coolness has begun to be manifested. Their failure to justify 
their existence as a substitute for a national army is due to defects 
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inherent in their constitution; and to the failure of the authorities 
to realise their limitations, until the test of war brought them so 
prominently forward that they were patent to the man in the street. 
It has before now been suggested, notably by the Ear! of Wemyss, 
in an article entitled, “The Military Situation,” which appeared in 
the January number of the United Service Magazine, that “the 
enforcement of the ballot for the Militia would solve all difficulties, 
place our military forces on a solid foundation, and save the War 
Minister the further toil of building military castles in the air.” 


There are, however, objections to the enforcement of the ballot 
for the Militia in its entirety, the chief of which are :— 


1. That the ordinary life of the people would be unnecessarily 
interfered with. 


2. That the burden of military service would be unevenly 
distributed. 


3. That it would be conducive to militarism. 


Accordingly the Earl of Wemyss advocates the modified form, 
which would make every youth on attaining the age of 20, liable 
for that one occasion to the ballot, if he were not at the time serving 
in the Volunteers, or in some branch of the King’s service. 


No doubt this modified form of the ballot would be successful in 
filling the ranks of the Volunteers, and possibly of the Militia; and 
doubtless the conditions of service as regards training might be made 
more strenuous, and more conducive to efficiency; but the inherent 
defects of the Volunteers would not be eradicated, their organisation 
would still be unsuited to our requirements, which we have conclusivelv 
proved to include liability to service in any auarter of the globe, and 
an organisation adapted to these conditions. 

I have spoken of the failure of the authorities to grasp the 
limitations of this force, viz.: that they are incapable of furnishing 
any organised body of troops. Their raison d’étre is to provide a 
school of arms where the citizen may acquire a knowledge of drill 
and shooting, without being compelled to abandon his ordinary occu- 
pation. It is only by bearing these limitations in mind that we can hope 
to make use of this force, and yet avoid falling into the mistake of 
allowing it to usurp a position for which it is radically unfitted. 

The form in which the subject title of this essay is worded 
distinctly. implies that the intention of the framers was to elicit 
schemes for the improvement of our present organisation for creating 
a reliable reserve from our existing resources, rather than by the 
abolition of such as might be considered unsuitable to our present 
requirements, and the substitution of other methods. Besides 
this, the Volunteer force undoubtedly furnishes a convenient 
alternative method of imparting instruction in military duties, 
an important consideration which cannot be lightly discarded. 

Hence we are induced to consider whether it is not possible to 
eliminate the defects whilst retaining the advantages which its exis- 
tence affords. 

The following rough outline of a scheme will show how I should 
propose to secure the assistance required from the Auxiliary forces 
and the people of the Kingdom in such a manner that implicit 
reliance could be placed on its being available when required :— 
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1. The liability of the citizens of a State to give their services 
in return for the benetits they enjoy as citizens must be 
fully recognised. 


2. To fit them for the performance of these military duties 
they are bound to undergo a course of military training. 


3. Under our constitution, the normal training would consist 
of a period of service in the old constitutional force, the 
Militia. But it is recognised that if this liability were 
universally enforced, a large proportion of the popu- 
lation would be violently divorced, for the time being, 
from their normal occupations, with consequent disio- 
cation of trade, etc. 

Our insular position gives us an advantage over our 
continental neighbours, in that we should have a greater 
margin of timg in which to complete our organisation 
and training, and we may legitimately take this into 
consideration in forming ovr scheme for national 
defence. 
is important to minimise, as far as possible, the dislo- 
cation of civil life, and it is quite possible to do so by 
the adoption of two measures :— 

By arranging that a portion of the military education 
should be given concurrently with ordinary education, 
before entry into civil life. 

By granting all citizens the option of obtaining the 
further proficiency and knowledge of their duties 
which it is considered they should possess, either by a 
course of consecutive training in the Militia, or, if 
this is found to be inconvenient, and to interefere 
unduly with their civil life, to secure an equivalent 
amount of instruction in the Volunteers. 


5. In any case, whether the training has been carried out with 
the Militia or the Volunteers, the citizen must be borne 
on the strength of the Militia Reserve for the whole of 
the period during which liability. extends, and must join 
them on mobilisation being ordered. 


It is clear that the War Office does not possess the machinery 
which would enable it to control either the education of the youthful 
citizen, or the business of his enrolment and subsequent training. 
As regards the first, control must be exercised by the same authority 
as that which at the present time secures attendance and instzuction 
at Board Schools. Its scope will have to be somewhat extended, so 
as to secure that the voluntary schools, public schools, and other 
institutions, which at present are outside its influence, may be brought 
within it. This should not be difficult; the establishment of licences 
for all classes of schools would provide the means by which the 
inclusion of a fixed standard of proficiency in drill, physical training, 
and musketry could be made compulsory in the upper, upper middle, 
and lower middle, as well as in the lower classes. 

The business of enrolment would naturally be placed in the 
hands of the local authorities; at the head would be the County 
Council; under them the various District, Urban, and Parish 
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Councils. The latter would be charged with the preparation of lists of 
all the young men as they became of an age to serve. 

We might well adopt a similar plan to that which is in force 
in Germany: Annual local boards, composed of one or two of the 
more prominent citizens, the vicar, and the medical officer of the 
parish, with one military ofticer deputed by the War Office might be 
assembled at fixed dates to examine all young men and to settle 
definitely whether they were fit to serve. 

Those selected would be called on to state what branch of the 
Service they had a fancy for:—(1) Army and its branches; (2) Navy 
or Marines; (3) Naval Volunteers or Harbour Defence Volunteers ; 
(4) Militia or Yeomanry; or whether they would de their compulsory 
course of training with the Militia or Volunteers. As far 
as possible, subject to the report of the Board as to their 
qualifications for part cular branches and to the needs of the State, 
the selected recruits would be eventually posted according to their 
inclinations, and in due time would receive notification of the place 
and date of joining. These measures, it will be observed, secure us the 
inestimable advantage that all recruits, whether for the Regular 
Forces or the Auxiliary Forces, would all commence their training at 
a fixed period. The connection between the Regular and Auxiliary 
Forces would be strengthened, and there would no longer be that want 
of sympathy between the people and the Regular Forces which 
unhappily exists at present. 

A scheme of this nature could naturally entail some changes in 
the constitution of some of our established forces; but except in 
the case of the Volunteers, they would not be of a radical nature. 

The Navy should be unaffected by the changes, as its recruits 
would still be taken as boys, and would therefore be quite separate 
from the other levies, even though they might be conveniently brought 
before the same Board. 

As regards the Army, the principal results of the scheme that 
we can make sure of consist in a general improvement in the class 
of recruit, improved facilities for training, since they would all join 
at the same time, and, in short, a great improvement all round. 

The Militia would benefit in like manner. Its staff of instructors 
would of course have to be enormously increased in order to cope 
with the addition to its numbers. 

The Volunteers alone would be radically altered; the mere 
recognition of its métier being limited to the provisions of a sehocl 
of arms would do away with the desirability or necessity for its pos- 
sessing any further organisation beyond that of the company. Its de- 
velopment in the future would be along the lines of a number of 
local clubs, all affiliated to one another and all providing the means 
of securing military instruction and fostering emulation in rifle 
shooting. 

It is now time to define with a little more exactness the details 
of the liability to military service which we should propose should 
be exacted. These are (in addition to the. compulsory military train- 
ing undergone as a portion of the early education at school) :— 

1. During the first year: To undergo three months’ training 
with the Militia, or to carry out an equivalent number 
of drills and musketry with the Volunteers, and to be 
borne on the roll of the Militia Reserve as the third 
contingent of troops for service. 
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2. During second year: To undergo six weeks’ training with 
the Militia, or the equivalent with Volunteers, and to 
be borne on the roll as the second contingent for 
service. 

3. During the third year: To undergo same training as in 
the second year, and to be borne on the roll as the 
first contingent. 

4. From the fourth to the tenth year: To be borne on the 
strength of the general reserve for the Militia, not to be 
liable to be called out till the three contingents above 
referred to have been previously mobilised, and then 
to come up in batches according to the year of entering 
this reserve; also to fire an annual course of musketry. 


The proceedings of the Royal Commission on the Auxiliary 
Services has shown that the numbers annually arriving at a fighting 
age are, roughly, 190,000. Allowing 40,000 as the number annually 
required for the Army and Militia, 15,000 for the Navy and Marines, 
and 5,000 for the Naval Volunteers and Harbour Defence Volunteers, 
we find that there are, approximately, 130,000 available as récruits 
for the National Army. 


After this system had been in force for 10 years we should have 
in addition to the Regular Army and its reserves, and the Militia 
as it at present exists :— 


130,000 as a first contingent. 
130,000 as a second contingent. 
130,000 as a third contingent. 
910,000 as general reserve. 


The scheme would of course entail the provision of very large 
numbers of rifle ranges, and also of large numbers of officers and sub- 
ordinate ranks as instructors to supplement those at present available. 


As regards the provision of rifle ranges, it must be borne in mind 
that many of the difficulties which at present exist would be 
modified, or disappear, when it was a case of the local authorities 
arranging for the ground and rights to fire over it, for the use of the 
local people themselves, and no longer that of an alien War Office, 
with an imaginary purse of Fortunatus behind it, to be bargained 
with and got the better of. Probably the maximum length of range 
required would be 300 yards, whilst in exceptional circumstances, such 
as in restricted areas, miniature ranges would be permitted. 


The liability to fire an annual course of musketry up to the 
tenth year of service would probably have the effect of inducing many 
to join the Volunteers, or to retain their connection with it, between 
the 4th and 10th years, in order to secure the privileges of the club 
life and comradeshin, in addition to the use of the range, to which, 
of course, they would in any case be entitled. In this case it would 
be worth considering whether it might not with advantage be made 
a condition of membership to attend a certain number of drills, 
whereby the State would secure extra proficiency at but little extra 
cost. 

The provision of an ample number of men of good auality with 
sufficient training, and knowledge of their weapons, to ensure their 
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rapid conversion into efficient soldiers when necessity demands it, is, 
however, only one step towards the solution of the problem of a 
National Army. We have yet to consider how they are to be 
officered, how they are to be organised, and how provided with the 
due proportion of artillery, cavalry, and non-combatant branches. 


OFFICERS. 


Officers who are to command Englishmen in the field, who have 
to gain and hold their respect, must be what we call gentlemen, 
but in these days of modern war they must also possess a real know- 
ledge of their duties, and be capable of imparting instruction. It 
would be impossible to provide professional officers in such numbers 
as will be required for these additions to our military strength. 


The burden of compulsory service must be laid on all classes 
alike, but all are not required to shoulder the musket. Those who 
by birth and education should naturally lead provide the raw material 
from which the officers of the national army should be drawn; but 
social position is not sufficient of itself; they must be satisfied to 
accept noblesse oblige as their motto, and qualify themselves by study 
and hard work before they can hope to be allowed to serve as leaders 
of their fellow citizens. 


Either nominations to commissions by the Lord-Lieutenants of 
the counties, or some such system of boards as has been lately intro- 
duced into the Navy, with a preparatory qualifying—not competitive 
—examination, to eliminate those whose education proved defective, 
would secure candidates of the right sort. A course of six months’ 
training at the Militia Depot, where a special staff of instructors 
should be maintained, would, if they gained satisfactory certificates, 
be a sufficient qualification for a commission in the Militia or the 
Volunteers. They would be required to serve for a term of 10 
years, 6 years as lieutenant and 4 years as captain. The numbers of 
commissions granted would be in strict proportion to the numbers of 
men raised, say 3 per cent. 


Although this National Army would be completely divorced from 
the control of the War Office, the department of the Inspector- 
General of the Army would be charged with the task of its inspection, 
whilst the officers of the instructional staff, as well as all the higher 
ranks above that of captain, would have to be drawn from the 
Regular Army. 

The need for a large reserve of officers has always been recognised ; 
but the difficulty of providing employment for them in peace time 
has, up to the present, proved a barrier to its establishment which 
we have been unable to surmount. There are many signs, nowadays, 
which point to the fact that the class of professional officer is chang- 
ing. The calls on the professional officer are daily getting more 
severe, both as regards the actual work and also as regards the 
obligations to foreign service. Numbers leave the Service at 
an age when they are still capable of work, because they 
are unlucky in promotion, or unwilling to go abroad, or 
have sufficient private means to permit their early retirement. 
Many of the above would be glad to get employment; they 
have stayed too long in the Army to successfully start any fresh 
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way of earning their livelihood, and are often wanting in resources 
within themselves for pursuing a life of ease. The services of many 
could be obtained at a very small expenditure of money for the duties 
of instructors or inspectors of Volunteers, the certainty of fixed 
employment at home being a sufficiently powerful incentive to attract 
them. 

These inspecting officers of Volunteers would have the supervision 
of the local Volunteer Clubs within a specified area. They would 
require to be more or less permanent, in order to obtain the local 
influence necessary to the efficient performance of their duties. — 


The following scale might be found workable :— 

1. After 6 years’ service, commission as junior major in 
Volunteers and an appointment as second-class district 
inspector. 

After 12 years’ service, commission as senior major and 
appointment as first-class district inspector. 

After 18 years’ service, commission as lieut.-colonel and 
appointment as second-class county inspector. 

After 24 years’ service, commission as colonel and appoint- 
ment as first-class county inspector. 


Officers might be appointed to this department at any one of the 
periods above specified, 7.e., they might come in at 6, 12, or 18 years’ 
service; they would all be retired at the age of 50. 

For the Militia force, the system of seconding officers would 
probably be found more convenient. There would be two classes 


of officers required: (1) Instructional Staff at the depdts for the recruit 
officers and men; and (2) A number of majors to command double 
companies, and lieut.-colonels to command groups of four double 
companies. Appointments to the Instructional Staff might be made 
from lieutenants and captains, whilst the regimental appointments 
might be given to seconded captains and majors respectively for periods 
of 5 years at a time. 

The Army would also have to furnish a large number of subor- 
dinate instructors for both the Militia and Volunteers; these would 
be taken from reservists and pensioners, as also would the men re- 
quired to look after the various ranges and appliances, and to teach 
elementary drill and shooting in the educational establishments, so 
that the problem of giving employment to old soldiers would be in a 
fair way to solution. 


Provision of a Proportionate Strength of Cavalry and Artillery. 


Mounted services are always popular; there should not therefore 
be any particular difficulty in procuring sufficient numbers to volun- 
teer for training with the Yeomanry. These would form the cavalry 
of the National Army. The Yeomanry are, generally speaking, 
organised on a county basis, and the addition of the annual levies 
formed into separate squadrons would expand the force without de- 
ranging it. Each 3 or 4 extra squadrons would be made a separate 
regiment of the County Yeomanry. ; 

Riding schools would have to be established in each county where 
aspirants to the cavalry branch could learn equitation. 
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The system by which the Swiss cavalry are provided with horses 
would be an ideal one for our adoption. It is thus described in a 
Report on the Militia of Switzerland, which was prepared in 1900 
and presented to President M'Kinley, of the United States of 
America :— 

“ A man wishing to serve in the cavalry must bring a certificate 
from an official of his commune setting forth that he is 
financially able to buy and take care of a horse, or he 
must bring from some responsible persons a guarantee 
that the necessary charges and expenses will be paid. 

“The horses which are bought by the Government for the use 
of the cavalry are valued by a Commission. ; 

“The cavalryman buying a horse pays one-half the sum thus 
set as the value of the horse, and receives each year 
from Government one-tenth of the sum thus paid, so that 
at the end of 10 years he has received back all that he 
has paid, and is owner of the horse. 


“When not engaged in military service he takes the horse to 
his home, and is permitted to use him for riding, driving, 
or working.” 


Artillery.—Such a highly technical body of troops as those re- 
quired to man our field or heavy batteries could not be obtained from 
the national levies alone. 


The only feasible plan would be to increase the establishment 
of the Regular artillery, and to maintain sufficient cadres of batteries, 
which could be rapidly expanded cn mobilisation bv the addition of 
large reserves and of specially selected men from the national levies. 
These last would have selected this branch of the Service at the time 
of their enrolment and have been trained yearly with batteries of 
the Regular Army. 


Organisation. 


Organisation would be naturally on a purely territorial basis. 
The Regular Army would, as regards infantry, gradually become ter- 
ritorial, in fact as well as in name, and would gain enormously as a 
result ; county esprit de corps would be firmly established, and would 
have great influence in the direction of securing a good class of 
recruit and in providing a healthy supervision over their behaviour 
whilst in the ranks. 

The Militia would have to be distributed amongst counties in 
proportion to the population ; but since it is already established on a 
county basis, this would not probably involve any very radical changes. 
The yearly levies which joined the Militia as 1st, 2nd, or 3rd contin- 
gents would be separate from the ordinary Militia, and would he 
organised into companies under the National Army officers, whilst, as 
already explained, there would be one major to each double company 
and one lieut.-colonel to each group of four double companies, obtained 
from the Regular Army. 

The Militia Artillery contingent would join the batteries of the 
Regular Army to which they had been assigned for training. 
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The organisation of the Yeomanry would be practically un- 
changed, but might be extended so far as to include the formation 
of brigade commands and staff from the Regular Army. 

No attempt would be made to give the Volunteers any organisa- 
tion for war. 

Naval and Coast-defence Volunteers.—-The organisation of these 
forces would be under the orders of the Admiralty, and quite distinct 
from that of the land forces. 

As a general rule, the personnel would be drawn from the coast 
population, and inland counties would be only affected to the extent 
that some of the special ratings, such as mechanics, electricians, and 
possibly engineers, would probably have to be drawn from the great 
manufacturing districts in the Northern and Midland Counties. 
Special arrangement would have to be made by the Admiralty for 
securing their services at the time when they became liable to service. 
For these special districts a naval member could be appointed as an 
additional member to the Boards convened for the examination of 
youths on arrival at the age of liability. 

It is further likely that the Admiralty would find it necessary 
to establish schools in these centres for naval engineering and the 
other special branches. 


Mobilisation. 


Mobilisation would proceed along the same lines as the organisa- 
tion; the levies who had been trained with the Volunteers would pro- 
ceed to the county depots, together with the Militia-trained levies, and 
would be furnished with arms, accoutrements, and uniforms from 
the supplies stored there. They would have their own company 
officers and would be accompanied by certain of the district and 
county inspectors for the higher commands (D.C. and battalion com- 
manders). 

Three months’ training would be at once commenced ; one month 
would be devoted to company drill and musketry under the orders 
of the D.C. commanders, and one month to battalion work; they 
would then be formed into brigades, under the brigade commanders 
and staff, which would have been previously appointed by the Army 
Council; and at the end of another month should be fit for em- 
barkation or for whatever duty they might be required. 


Non-combatant Services. 


Transport and Supply.—If the argument I have used at the 
commencement of this essay in respect to the possibility of invasion 
is based on correct principles, it stands to reason that the existence 
of a National Army would of itself do away with the entertainment 
of any idea of invasion by foreign Powers. In any case, the net-work 
of railways in the United Kingdom would enable troops and supplies 
to be concentrated in any part of the country where they were re- 
quired. Hence only first line transport would have to be arranged. 
This would all of course have been settled beforehand by the Army 
Council, who would have the preparation of all the schemes, both 
for home defence and for over-sea expeditions. 

If the defence of India was in question, the transport and supply 
would be the care of the Indian Government as soon as the troops 
had landed. In all other cases the Army Service Corps would be 
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expanded and worked on the lines which have already proved so 
generally satisfactory in South Africa. 

Medical Services.—Qualitied medical practitioners and other of 
subordinate positions could be secured by excusing these classes from 
the obligations of military service in consideration of their profes- 
sional services being placed at the disposal of the nation for the 
period of, say, 10 years. 

General Remarks. 

I have not up to the present touched on the question of the 
expense involved in the working of the scheme which I have put 
forward. Mr. Arnold-Forster produced figures which purport to 
prove that any scheme of compulsory service would add so enormously 
to the Army Estimates as to render the idea impracticable. 

Mr. H. W. Wilson (author of ‘“Ironclads in Action’’), in an 
article in the National Review, of September, 1904, shows conclusively 
that many of the assumptions on which this statement is based will 
not bear examination. For instance :— 

1. Mr. Arnold-Forster put the numbers of the annual levy 
at 380,000, whilst the Royal Commission on the Auxiliary 
Forces showed that the numbers of physically fit men 
who would annually become liable to service is only 
190,000. 

2. Mr. Arnold-Forster assumed a rate of pay of one shilling a 
day an extravagant amount. 

3. He arbitrarily assumed that the pay of the Foreign Service 
Army would be doubled. 

In the absence of any clue to the numbers of men who would 
elect to do their annual training with the Militia and Volunteers 
respectively, it is impossible to make any accurate forecast as to the 
cost of the scheme I have put forward. I therefore confine myself 
to putting forward certain considerations which tend to show that the 
cost would in reality be within reasonable limits. 

In the first place, the essence of this idea of compulsory service 
is that it is due to the State for value received. Hence there is no 
question of the State being in competition with the labour market, 
or, indeed, of being required to provide pay as opposed to subsistence 
during the actual period of training. 

The Militia levies would receive rations and be billetted or put 
under canvas, and a subsistence allowance of 3d. to 6d. a day would 
probably be ample. 

On the other hand, the Volunteer-trained levies would be serving 
in a manner which suited their own particular needs; they would 
receive the usual capitation allowance in aid of club expenses, and 
would be refunded any expenses they might be put to for travelling, 
but would not receive any pay. 

In addition, I would propose that that portion of the male 
population which did not contribute their personal services should 
pay a capitation fee, as is done in the case of the Swiss Militia; this 
would go towards paying the expense of the training of the remainder. 

So far from the expenses of the Regular Army being increased 
by the adoption of compulsory service, it is safe to assume that once 
it was accepted and in working order, the establishment of the Regular 
Army might be safely reduced. There would be no longer any neces- 
sity for keeping a large standing Army at home; its duties will b¢ 
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confined to supplying the drafts for the Foreign Service troops, to 
providing a nucleus on which the National Army would be formed, 
and to carrying out minor expeditions, strictly limited in scope. 

It must be admitted that the establishments of officers and of 
the artillery would have to be greatly increased; but it is reasonable 
to assume that the economies would more than counter-balance this 
extra expenditure. 

In presenting this scheme I have found it necessary for the sake 
of clearness to introduce a certain amount of detail on such points 
as (1) The length of the period during which the liability to service 
should extend; (2) The amount of training which should be given. 
Strict adherence to these details is not of course either expected or 
desired. They might be varied to a considerable extent without 
affecting the general principles on which the scheme is founded. 
These principles, with the possible exception of that which relates to 
the abolition of a war organisation in the Volunteers and the substitu- 
tion of a club basis, are none of them new. At the same time, I 
am not aware that there has previously been any attempt made to 
combine the convenience of the Volunteer system of training during 
spare moments with Militia organisation. : 

The retention of the Volunteers in the general system of military 
education of the nation is absolutely dependent on the adoption of 
this or some similar plan, otherwise they will in the future, as in the 
past, prove to be a stumbling-block in the path of progress. 
Under these circumstances, although these innovations may have 
effects which we cannot clearly foresee, yet we may at the same time 
assume that the patriotism and common-sense which brought the 
Volunteers into being, and which has since guided its influential 
leaders, will induce them to afford their support to its gradual adapta- 
tion to suit fresh circumstances. 

That ugly word “conscription” is responsible for much wild 
talk in connection with the subject of national defence. 

Conscription is taken to mean that the youth of the country 
will be torn from their homes and their occupations, herded together 
in barracks, and deprived of any feeling of individuality. 

The institution of compulsory service on the lines I have advo- 
cated does not imply the infliction of any of these hardships, whilst 
it equally secures the advantages which the adherents of conscription 
would claim for it. Yet it is freely said that the people would not 
stand it. The truth is, that the pros and cons of this subject have 
never been laid before them by any responsible Government of the 
day, and they have never yet been called on to vote for or against 
the adoption of the principle of compulsory service. 

The adoption of a system of compulsory training by the people 
of the United Kingdom would in time naturally lead to its adoption 
by our self-governing Colonies. Then follows the possibility of federa- 
tion in respect to Imperial defence and the application of the principle 
of mutual support in the defence of our interests in every quarter 
of the globe. 

Then also the Committee of Defence and the General Staff of the 
Army, freed at last from the “ interminable labour of building military 
castles in the air,” will be able to prepare for all eventualities with 
clear understanding of the resources which they will have at their 
disposal, and the nation will be able to rest assured that 


“Gop Heirs THEM THAT HELP THEMSELVES.” 
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“Precept upon Precept, Line upon Line.” 


PART I. 


BEING AN EXAMINATION INTO THE SOURCES OF THE ARMY’S TROUBLES. 


IF speech or writing could place a nation’s military organisation 
on a sound and solid basis, such good fortune should have attended 
the British Realm and Empire. <A long and difficult war has re- 
vealed alarming evidences of weakness in our military organisation ; 
the trend of European politics has for some years brought every think- 
ing man face to face with the apprehension that the day may not 
be far distant when the Empire may be plunged into a conflict in 
which its very existence may be at stake. The urgent need for 
military reform is fully recognised ; the anxiety of the nation is keenly 
aroused. Royal Commissions have been assembled and have laid the 
results of their labours before Parliament and the country; of official 
and unofficial programmes there has been no lack; Parliament has 
devoted no little time and labour to the consideration of this’ great 
national question, while in the Press discussions on the subject are 
endless. And what is the fruit? It is not too much to say that in 
spite of years of talking and writing, no definite programme has yet 
been put before the public which has received general assent and 
approval. It is not an exaggeration to go further, and say no pro- 
gramme has yet been put forward which has not at once evoked an 
active and powerful opposition. 

The foregoing, however, only half states the question; as a 
matter of fact, the subject has been before the country upwards of 
90 years. No sooner did it become clear that steam would supplant 
sails than fears were entertained with regard to the inviolability of 
our shores, to be renewed again during the meteoric course of the 
2nd Empire, and to be again awakened with increasing force and 
fervour when, in a few short months, the armies of Germany over- 
rig the Napoleonic Dynasty and laid the great French nation in 
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it would not be accurate to say that these alarms produced no 
result ; but it is quite true to say that each and every reform failed to 
give the nation a stable and efficient military organisation. In the 
intervals between the alarms, the nation has often been lulled into 
a sense of security; how false the feeling has been is evident by the 
lively apprehension which has arisen whenever any event has oc- 
curred portending an appeal to arms. 

No nation has been more solicitous for its military forces; no 
nation has discussed them more; no nation has spent more to obtain 
what it requires; and no nation has reaped from its efforts a more 
barren harvest than the British nation. If this picture is not too 
highly coloured, one may be pardoned feelings, if not of despair, at 
least of grave misgiving as to the utility of adding still further to its 
redundant literature on this subject. It seems almost presumptuous 
to attempt to deal with a subject on which our greatest Statesmen, 
our most distinguished soidiers, and the most trusted counsellors of 
the nation would have appeared to have laboured to so little purpose. 
It seems almost as if the nation were destined to muddle on, and in 
times of stress muddle through; and that unity of aim and en- 
deavour in regard to matters military is unattainable. Surely during 
all these long years of Royal Commissions, Parliamentary debates, and 
discussions in the Press, all that can be said has been said, and that 
more than once. 

If, however, this is true, it may not be unprofitable to attempt 
to discover and to trace those causes which have prevented any real 
progress being made. 

It is desirable in the first place to take a brief survey of the 
situation. What are the foundations of a “ wisely co-ordinated system 
of defence”? The fact has happily been fully grasped that “ the 
Navy is the first line of defence, both in order and in importance,” 
and as a result the Empire has a Navy worthy of the great trust com- 
mitted to its keeping; but the country has only very imperfectly 
grasped the fast that “this by no means implies that there is or 
should be no other.” The result is that there is much conflict of 
opinion on the vital questions: What are the functions of the Army, 
and at what strength should it be maintained to effectually carry 
out the duties imposed on it? The leaders of the nation are not 
unanimous; the public utterances of the Prime Minister and of the 
late Commander-in-Chief on this subject are irreconcilable. On the 
important question of invasion, the Prime Minister has stated that 
there is, and there has always been, a marked difference of opinion 
between sailors and soldiers. 

Again, expenditure has naturally always been the most impor- 
tant factor. At the present time this question has become 
acute. Never has public expenditure on the Army and Navy been 
so high in peace time as at present; local taxation and expenditure 
have never before been so onerous; the existing resources for raising 
the public revenue seem to have reached finality. The reform of 
the basis of taxation is a coming political question. What a powerful 
lever such a state of affairs to those fertile and gifted writers who, 
like the Athenians of old, delight in some new thing, and who pro- 
pound new theories in strategy and in the art of war; the brilliancy 
of their writings “splits the ears of the groundlings, but makes the 
judicious grieve”; and the text which adorns their tale is the old 


one of “robbing Peter to pay Paul.” 
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That the expenditure on the Army and Navy is almost ruinous 
is true; that the nation does not obtain full value from its expendi- 
ture on the Army, that it might spend less and obtain more, is 
scarcely questionable. But these are matters for administrators and 
economists, and not strategists. To change the fundamental prin- 
ciples of strategy in order to regulate expenditure is a sorry and a 
fatal device. Yet it is no less true that when money is tight—to use 
a current phrase—the Blue-water School is most in evidence in its 
crusade to aggrandise the needs of the Navy by belittling not only 
the needs but the very functions of the Army. 

There is yet another disintegrating force at work. Possibly in 
no Services is there greater esprit de corps than in the British Army 
and Navy; but esprit de corps is intended for internal consumption, 
not external application; it is intended to stimulate to high ideals, 
not to incite to jealousy and aggressiveness. It is a national calamity 
that there is so much official jealousy and mistrust between the Navy 
and the Army. Much has been done in recent years to remove this 
defect, but still more remains to be done to efface it. And working 
in close alliance with this force is the jealousy peculiar to the Army. 
Long has it lived, long has it thriven. The words of Sir William 
Mansfield are surely as true now as when they were uttered years 
ago: “ Numerous bodies of a military character, all pulling different 
ways, instead of co-operating in one great harmonious whole for the 
good of the nation.” In the past few years the nation has heard 
much about “business methods,” “centralisation,” ‘‘ decentralisa- 
tion,” and of “ financial considerations which over-ride military re- 
quirements’; but the keynote to all such considerations is ‘“ friction.” 

Of friction as a force the country has heard but little. The great 
philosopher on war has written at much length and in great detail 
on this force “ friction.” In no engineering enterprise or mechanical 
agency can its activity be ignored; but in the military machine here 
in England we seem absolutely to ignore the existence of this ever 
present force, and we legislate and organise as if such force did not 
exist. It is the source of great and far-reaching mischief. 

Efficiency can never be secured by methods which vest responsi- 
bility solely in the hands of one man and leave him absolutely de- 
pendent on the co-operation and goodwill of another. Either the 
one must be given the control of the means by which efficiency is to 
be attained, or both must share the responsibility. This truth has 
been lost sight of in many of our recent reorganisations, and dual 
control and divided responsibility is deeply implanted in our military 
systems. One may truly go further, and say in some cases that in not 
a few instances there is control vested on one side and responsibility on 
the other. Jealousy is the motive force, economy the lever by which 
such systems are produced. Human nature loves power but shuns 
responsibility. 

Lastly, we are not a military nation; the public mind is not 
well educated on military matters. It evidently will fall an easy 
prey to plausible heresies; it manifestly is unable to judge between 
opposing experts; it naturally hesitates to decide between valued but 
conflicting leaders. 

If, therefore, at the commencement of our investigation it appeared 
passing strange that the British Empire has so long and so earnestly 
laboured in vain to establish her military forces on a satisfactory and 
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secure basis, the further stages of the enquiry must not only have 
dispelled that surprise, but have given place to the conviction that 
no lasting results can ever be attained until unanimity is arrived at 
on certain clear and very simple, though very vital, issues, and that 
ne real progress can be made until official life is so ordered as to 
produce zealous and harmonious co-operation. 


The vital issues on which the nation must make up its mind 
before it can hope for an efficient Army may be summed up as 
follows :— 

1. Isan Army needed at all, except to garrison fortresses, con- 
stituting the bases and lines of communication of the 
fleet, and to provide expeditionary forces against half 
civilised neighbours, and to secure India? 

If so, what are its functions? 

At what strength must the Army be maintained, whether 
the answer to (1) be in the negative or the affirmative ? 

Whatever the reply to (3), how is an Army at such strength 
to be created and maintained ? 


On these four vital but simple questions much conflict’ of expert 
opinion exists, and to still further confuse the public mind, many 
false issues by able naval and military writers have been raised, 
obscuring first principles and alluring the mind to lose itself in 
side issues.! 

To arrive at a just appreciation of the situation, to discriminate 
between the wheat and the tares, to rivet the enquiry to elementary 
truths, no more profitable study could be undertaken than that set 
forth in the subject of our present essay. But before we proceed 
to a detailed investigation of our subject, a clear and concise reply 
will be given to the question already asked: What are the foundations 
of a wisely co-ordinated system of defence? And the answer, shall 
be given not by a soldier, but by a sailor. 

‘““A wisely co-ordinated system of defence does not contemplate 
that every point is to hold out indefinitelv but only for such time 
as may be necessary for it to receive the support which the other 
parts of the whole are intended to supply. That the Navy is the first 
line of defence, both in order and in importance, by no means implies 
that there is or should be no other. This forced and extravagant 
interpretation, for which naval officers have been largely responsible, 
of the true opinion that a navy is the best protection for a sea 
frontier, has very much to do with that faulty strategy which would 
tie the fleet, whatever its power, to the home ports, and disseminate 
it among them. Navies do not dispense with fortifications nor with 
armies; but when wisely handled, they maw save their country the 
strain which comes when they have to be called into play—when war, 
once remote, now thunders at the gates, and the sea—the mother of 
prosperity—is shut off.” 





‘To disregard the teachings of experience, to cut loose wholly from 
the traditions of the past, to revolutionise rather than to reform, to 
launch out boldly on new and untried paths, blind to, or ignoring the 
difficulties to be met—such a tendency, such a school of thought, exists 
in every generation. At times, it gets the mastery. (‘‘ The Influence of 
Sea Power upon the French Revolution and Empire.’’ Vol. I., p. 38. 
Mahan.) 
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PART II. 


Being an Examination of War in the Abstract and the Features and 
Factors special to a Conflict between Great Britain and Con- 
tinental Powers. 


“In the event of war between one or more naval Powers.” 
What is war? No Nation is more constantly at war than the British 
Nation; it is, however, no exaggeration to say that no Nation less 
realises what war in its fullness and in its intensity really means. After 
many years of the Napoleonic Wars we find Wellington writing in 
such terms as these:——‘‘ Then, indeed, would commence an expensive 
contest; then would His Majesty's subjects discover what are the 
miseries of war, of which, by the blessing of God, they have hitherto 
had no knowledge; and the cultivation, the beauty, and prosperity 
of the Country, and the virtue and happiness of its inhabitants, would 
be destroyed, whatever might be the result of the military operation.” 
Such is the difference between war in the enemy’s country and an 
invasion. Great Britain for century upon century has been spared 
the horrors of invasion, and the nation does not realise, in the full 
acceptation of its terms, that “war is an act of violence to compel an 
opponent to fulfil our will”; that ‘violence arms itself with the 
inventions of art and science in order to contend against violence” ; 
that “self-imposed restrictions,” almost imperceptible and hardly 
worth mentioning, termed usages of International Law, accompany 
it without essentially impairing its power.’* It is not realised that 
‘it follows that he who uses force unsparingly, without reference to 
the quantity of bloodshed, must obtain a superiority if his adversary 
does not act likewise.”4 The public do not realise “that there is no 
human affair which stands so constantly and so generally in close con- 
nection with chance as war’”; “that there is, therefore, everywhere 
a margin for the accidental; and just as much in the greatest things 
as in the smallest.’”* Even British Military education eschews the deep 
philosophy of Clausewitz into the realm of war in the abstract. It was 
Nelson, whose daring and whose skill attained the height of genius, 
who said: “Only numbers can annihilate”; and it was Von Moltke 
in his hour of triumph who exclaimed: ‘Once more I have learned 
that one cannot be too strong on the field of battle.” If Great Britain 
is at war with one or more naval Powers, let it be clearly and very 
fully realised that either Great Britain has declared war in order to 
compel that Power or those Powers to fulfil her will, or else that 
that Power or those Powers mean to compel Great Britain to fulfil 
its, or their, will; and that to do so, all that science or art can lend 
to violence will be made use of, and that violence will “know no 
bounds.” 





'“ Wellington Despatches.’”’ Vol. VII., p. 380. Letter to Word 
Liverpool. 


’ 


* “ Clausewitz on War.’’ Book I., para. 2. 
* “Clausewitz on War.’’ Book I., para. 
“Clausewitz on War.’’ Book I., para. 3. 
* “Clausewitz on War.’ Book I., para. 20. 


* “Clausewitz on War.” Book I., para. 22. 
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The assumption will be readily granted by all Englishmen that 
Great Britain will never be the aggressor in such a war, that either 

she will be compelled to declare war to vindicate vital interests, or, 

and that more probably, such war will be declared against her by 

a Power or Powers who intend to crush her. Such a war would be 

a conflict of giants, such a war would shake Europe, and the whole 

civilised world to its foundations. It is, moreover, evident that the 

conditions and circumstances of the war would vary absolutely accord- 

ing as the opposing Power or Powers were European or not European 

Powers. But inasmuch as there are only two non-European naval 

Powers, and that we are in alliance with one, and on the most cordial 

and closest fellowship with the other, it does not appear to be either 
profitable or appropriate to indulge in any academic discussion of such 

a possibility. It is Europe which is full of disquiet and unrest, and 
it is to European Powers we shall confine our attention. 

It is well to realise that no European Power or combination of 
Powers will provoke Great Britain to war without a reasonable 
expectation of being able to compel it to submit to its or their will; 
and that Great Britain has no chance of success unless she is able 
to impose her will on them. 

A possible conflict between Great Britain and Germany has been 
likened to a fight between a whale and a tiger. The simile is apt 
and attractive. But if it is used to point to the conclusion that 
because a whale and a tiger cannot fight, therefore Great Britain 
and Germany cannot fight, the simile is over-strained. There are 
no naval European Powers whose military resources are not greater 
than their naval resources, and therefore, in any such war in which 
Great Britain is engaged, the simile between the whale and the tiger 
will, in a measure, hold good. It will be well not to forget it. Our 
adversary will not make war on the sea to suit the whale, he will 
conduct himself so as to make the conditions as little suited to the 
characteristics of the whale as possible. 

A war, such as is now under investigation, will open either with 
Great Britain taking the offensive or assuming the defensive. There 
is no Power at present capable of challenging the supremacy of the 
British fleet ; a combination of Powers might equal it, but considering 
the lack of homogeneity of allied fleets, the difficulties of concerted 
action, and the rarity of concert, even when strategical difficulties 
have been overcome, the probability is, that no probable combination 
will be able to assemble naval forces superior to those of Great 
Britain. The probability is that such contest will partake of the 
nature of the struggle between the whale and the tiger, rather than 
a contest between two evenly-matched naval adversaries. It would, 
however, be most unwise to ignore the possibility of being opposed 
by equal or even superior naval force. It is well to remember that 
it has long been the naval policy of the Emnire to maintain a force 
equal to that of any two possible opponents, but that, owing to faulty 
administration, the naval forces have before now fallen well below 
such a standard, have before now, in such condition, been surprised 
by war, and the nation has had to pay the penalty.! 

It will be convenient at this point to make a digression to draw 
attention to a very momentous consideration. In his enquiry into 


' Vide ‘‘Influence of Sea Power on History.’’ Mahan, p. 523. 
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the theoretical conception of war, Clausewitz has enumerated certain 
extremes with reciprocal action. He shows how each adversary, and 
we may say would-be adversary, is led to strive after the extreme in 
order to obtain an advantage. We prepare for war in peace, the 
building programmes and Military Budgets of the great Powers 
conform to such forces as are noted by Clausewitz. The great Powers 
base their naval and military expenditure on those of each other, 
naturally, chiefly with respect to those of possible enemies. Such 
acts really are acts of war, though taken in time of peace, for they 
are vital elements of that unbounded violence which is to compel 
an adversary to do one’s will. In the present day there are signs of 
the approach to the extreme as regards ship-building. The question 
is coming fast to the front as to how long Great Britain can continue 
to build, to maintain her traditional standard of superiority over 
the navies of European Powers, having regard to not only the growth 
of their navies, but of the wealth which renders such a growth possible. 
Can Great Britain go on building indefinitely? Should she, if 
she could? By what resort could the swing of the balance be 
readjusted? Reference will be made to this point later on. 


The Offensive. 


Great Britain on the offensive is in an unique position compared 
to other Continental Powers; the keynote of her offensive strategy 
is clear: It is to assert at once her supremacy at sea, and to sever her 
antagonists from communication from the world at large. Her aim 
must be to crush the opposing fleets if they put to sea, to confine 
them to their harbours if they flee thither for safety, and so destroy 
all their oversea commerce and capture all their Colonial possessions 
and markets. By so doing, in accordance with the measure of her 
success would Great Britain impoverish her antagonist and enrich 
herself. It is easy to realise that, if successful, the greater the mari- 
time power of her foes the greater the loss inflicted on them. The 
immediate result would be accumulation of wealth and power to 
Great Britain and corresponding loss to her assailants. Would such 
a consummation alone suffice to bring the enemy to submission? If 
not, what conditions govern the continuance of the struggle? The 
sufficiency of the blow is entirely one of degree, dependent on the 
national characteristics and conditions of the enemy, which, though 
all-important, cannot be discussed in the abstract. It is certain that 
the realisation of such objectives would not strike with equal force 
nations like Russia and Germany. A nation like Germany, with 
Colonies and vast oversea commerce, would feel the stroke far more 
keenly than a nation like Russia. 

It is a vital principle in the art of war that the objective should 
secure the ends in view. Otherwise success is ineffective, and the 
vitality of the adversary is unimpaired. 

The subject must be pursued further: Assume that the loss of 
oversea Colonies and sea commerce, that severance from the world, 
will reduce our adversary to such an abject state that he will do our 
bidding; and assume, further, that we have driven his fleets within 
their harbours, and that his commercial flag is no longer seen on the 
seas, is it certain that the second involves the first? History shows 
that for various causes it only does so to a partial and qualified 
extent. 
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The situation has been considered only from the side of the 
offensive. The defensive will not be inactive. Despite the powers 
of numbers, a highly-trained, well-formed, and well-commanded Navy, 
such as it must be taken an enemy would possess, must not be reck- 
lessly encountered. Faulty dispositions by Great Britain might easily 
place her im temporary numerical inferiority; one disaster might 
render this permanent. There can be no wild rush to victory; but 
point and parry, feint and lunge in the obscurity of war and in the 
uncertainties of naval warfare. Many an anxious day and gloomy 
may be anticipated by Great Britain in such a conflict, even on the 
road to victory. The enemy will surely not fail to profit to the utter- 
most of the chances the fortune of war may place within his reach. 
Neither will he allow his commerce to slip straightway from his grasp 
because his fleets may no longer be in a position to protect it. Every 
effort will be made by means of the “ neutral flag” to minimise the 
loss; every effort will be made to strain International Law to the dis- 
advantage of the opponents. The losses and restrictions to which 
such a war must subject the neutral trade is a disturbing factor of 
great import—a disruptive force, which, in the hands of Napoleon, 
came near to crushing Great Britain. No one can predict the future. 
Everything depends on the special features and political conditions 
of the conflict; but in a war in which Great Britain makes use only 
of naval force, it cannot with certainty be affirmed that she could 
destroy the enemy’s commerce, thus bringing him to terms. At 
any rate, such could probably in any case only be attained after a 
long and exhausting struggle. Thus we see that, even in the case 
of sea commerce, the influence of sea power is not absolute; political 
action steps in to thwart it. 


Political Action, 


It almost invariably happens in great wars, where the balance 
of power in Europe is at stake, that it is impossible for the smaller 
European States to remain neutral. If the political, geographical, and 
strategical conditions of these States are considered, the reason becomes 
evident. These smaller States owe their existence, in great measure, 
to certain valuable assets they possess, so valuable that the balance 
of Powers would be changed were a great Power to become their 
possessor, and so by mutual agreement they have been denied to 
each and every such Power; but when powerful nations are fighting 
for great ends, the disadvantages of such tacit abnegations press too 
heavily to be endured, and by one pretext or another these self-denying 
restrictions are evaded, to be again recognised when peace terminates 
the struggle. 

Thus it has happened that in the past these small European 
States have often been the ‘‘ Cockpit of Europe,’ and there is little 
reason to doubt that in this respect the past does but foreshadow the 
future. Necessarily the action of such States follows the line of 
least resistance. They side with the stronger adversary, unless he is 
unable to exert pressure on them; if the weaker can exert more 
pressure, then such State must lean toward that side, but in such 
case the contract is usually defective, and it will be found that the 
unity of the State is divided by opposing political factions. In a 
Eurcpean war, Great Britain cannot afford to neglect such political 
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complications. She could not view with indifference the entry of such 
countries as, for instance, Holland or Belgium into the conflict; but 
unless Great Britain can effectually co-operate with such countries, 
and thus assure them their neutrality, it is not unlikely that she 
would have to face their hostility. The question, under certain 
conditions, is not dissimilar im the case of Powers such as Spain and 
Portugal. In the past, European complications in some form or other 
are characteristic of the wars in which Great Britain has been en- 
gaged. The more protracted the struggle, the greater the probability 
of such complications, and the more vital to Great Britain that 
such would not arise to her detriment. 


The question of the neutral flag has already been referred to. 
Possibly no question is more likely to cause complications, such as are 
now under consideration, to arise than this. It is the tactics of the 
tiger when he fights the whale. The Navy shuts off the sea from the 
adversary and the adversary at once seeks for other outlets which the 
Navy cannot touch. 

Napoleon manceuvred in such masterly fashion that though the 
French flag was swept off the seas, he forced Great Britain, exhausted 
by years of war, into a struggle with America. He could lay no 
claim to command of the sea, and yet he made his influence felt on the 
Atlantic. Zhe influence of the sea power has its limitations. 


It has been seen that a purely naval contest will probably be 
protracted, both on account of strategical and political considerations ; 
and it is evident that naval action cannot necessarily meet all cases. 
Situations must constantly arise, which can only be met by resort 
to military force, and if Great Britain can exert no military pressure, 
she is exposed to all the disadvantages such a want imposes at a 
time when such disadvantages most prejudicially affect her interests. 
In the past, Great Britain has placed her own small armies in the 
field, and their fortune has been a chequered one; many a brilliant 
campaign can be recorded, but many disastrous expeditions must be 
taken note of. The past differs from the present inasmuch as 
the difference in numbers between Great Britain’s military force and 
those of Continental Powers is much greater now than formerly, 
and consequently Great Britain is at a greater disadvantage now than 
at any previous period in her history. 


To compensate for her military weakness, and thus ward off 
dangers and disadvantages resulting from such a position, Great 
Britain’s Statesmen have always endeavoured, and with marked suc- 
cess, to effect alliances with a Continental Power. To such alliance 
she has always contributed much treasure, and as a rule troops in 
addition. The enormous expenditure thereby involved has been 
recently drawn attention to, and the question has been asked, whether 
the interests of the nation would not have been served better had the 
money expended in contributions to other nations been expended in 
perfecting and developing her own military forces. It is a con- 
sideration of great moment, but one which, if carefully considered, 
must give rise to much variety of opinion. Even if Great Britain 
were a great military Power and able to stand alone, she would be 
seriously handicapped if she could not fight in some one else’s country. 
It is a matter of supreme moment to the strategical aspect of the cam- 
paign, if Great Britain can obtain a footing in the country of an 
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ally, in place of being forced to establish her base in that of the 
enemy; and if, as was the case in the keninsular War, the configura- 
tion of the coast permits combined military and naval operations, 
the advantage is doubled. Wealth is a vital force in this game of 
unbounded violence, and it by no means follows that it can be re 
placed by troops. it was the wealth of Great Britain freely spent in 
Europe which enabled nations crushed by Napoleon to recover them- 
selves and re-assert their strength as rapidly as they did. It can 
scarcely be contended that reinforcements of British troops would 
have had a similar result. A happy mean would seem to be the most 
judicious policy. Allies on the Continent in any great war we could 
probably always obtain, provided that we can give material help in 
men and money. If we cannot give this help we must not be sur- 
prised if in place of allies we find enemies. If the mind pauses to 
contemplate such a thought it will be seen that it is one of extreme 
gravity. For such considerations are not necessarily limited to small 
States; strong Powers have to think of their interests and legislate 
for them, and possibly at the expense of their inclination. We 
cannot expect friendship if we cannot give material support, and 
sometimes it occurs that men rather than money is the necessity ; both 
are sinews of war, but they are not interchangeable. ~ 

We see, therefore, that an Army is necessary to supplement the 
work of the Navy, to crown its efforts and to ensure that the fruits 
of its success are not wusted. That political action enters into com- 
bination with rather than against the military action, tending to 
restrict military requirements, and that in the limitation of the 
military requirements the wealth of Great Britain is an important 
factor. 





Invasion, 

In war, an adversary loses sight of no factor which will place his 
opponent at a disadvantage. There is a threat which has nearly 
always been held over Great Britain in wars of the past, and whica 
must be anticipated in the future—the threat of invasion. Whether 
the threat be real or feigned, it will be there, ineffective in exact 
proportion as it finds the country prepared or unprepared. It is 
easy in peace time to assure the public mind that until the Navy is 
beaten an invasion is impossible. It is doubtful, if the nation would 
accept such assurances with equal urbanity during the course of a 
war with Continental Powers. 

The writer does not propose to attempt any detailed enquiry into 
this vexed subject. His contention is that whether invasion is or is 
not possible until the naval or first line is smashed, the threat is a 
factor of such potency that no adversary will omit to bring it into 
play. It is thus the tiger threatens the whale. The writer is 
prepared to leave this much-debated point, submitting that the fol- 
lowing extracts, the chief of which come from the pen of a sailor, 
supply matter for most serious reflection. In a note by Captain 
Mahan on the strategical aspect of the Peninsular War, in the struggle 
with Napoleon, the following striking passage occurs :— 

“It is instructive to note the essential military resemblances 
between the British invasion of the Peninsula, which was finally 
crowned with success, and Napolecn’s projected invasion of England, 
which came to nought. In the one case, a Navy supreme on the 
ocean and.a small military force; in the other an unrivalled Army, and 
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a Navy inferior because of its quality. in each the chances were 
largely against success. In each the enterprise, strictly offensive in 
character by the interior torce, hinged upon the occurrence of the 
favourable opportunity which it was the part of the offence to con- 
trive and of the defence to prevent. That there was in both cases 
a long waiting of nearly equal duration is a fortuitous coincidence ; 
but the att tude of unremitting watchfulness and constant readiness, 
in a skilfully chosen position, is the distinctive characteristic imposed 
upon the inferior force which hopes to escape from a mere defensive 
posture, and by striking a blow to make itself felt in the lists of 
war. The opportunity never came to Napoleon, because the British 
leaders never took their eyes off his fleet, upon which his profound 
combinations depended as an arch upon its keystone. It came 
to Wellington because the Emperor turned his attention from the 
Peninsula, of whose troubles he was weary, and opposed inadequate 
means and divided commands to a single alert enemy. 

We see, therefore, from the commencement the absolute mathe- 
matical, as it is called, nowhere finds any sure basis in the calculations 
in the art of war, and that from the outlet there is a play of pos- 
sibilities, probabilities, good and bad luck, which spreads about with 
all the coarse and fine threads of its web, and makes war, of all 
branches of human activity, the most like a game of cards.” 

The watch over it (Brest), therefore, was of supreme consequence ; 
and in the most serious naval crisis of the Napoleonic wars the Brest 
“ blockading’ fleet, as it was loosely but inaccurately styled, by the 
firmness of its grip, broke up completely one of the greatest of 
Napoleon’s combinations. To it, and to its Admiral, Cornwallis, was 
in large measure due that the vast schemes which should have cul- 
minated in the invasion of England by one hundred and fifty thousand 
of the soldiers who fought at Austerlitz and Jena, terminated instead 
in the disaster of Trafelgar. Yet it may be said that had there pre- 
vailed in 1805 the system with which the names of Howe and Bridport 
are identified, which was countenanced by the Admiralty until the 
stern Earl St. Vincent took command,! the chances are the French 
Brest Fleet would have taken its place in the great strategic plan 
of the Emperor. 

This far-reaching combination, so tremendous in its risks and in 
its issues that men have doubted, and always will doubt, whether 
Napoleon seriously meant to carry it through, was but the supreme 
example of the dangers to which Great Britain was exposed and 
from which her fleets had to shield her. It was aimed, with the true 
insight of genius, directly at the heart; and except from occasional 
assertions of the Emperor, whose words can never be implicitly 
believed, there is little cause for doubt that he was prepared to take 
many chances of ruin in order to execute an enterprise which both 
in conception and detail was so clearly stamped with the characteris- 
tics of his intellect and temperament.’ 

But a few years after Trafalgar the Duke of Wellington wrote :— 

“T shall be sorry if Government should think themselves under 
the necessity of withdrawing from this country on account of the 
expense of the contest. From what I have seen of the objects of the 


1 February, 1801. 
*“* Tnfluence of Sea Power,’’ Mahan, Vol. I., pp. 339-40. 
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French Government and the sacritices they make to accomplish them, 
1 have no doubt if the British Army were fur any reason to with- 
draw trom the Peninsula, and the French Government were relieved 
from the pressure of military operations on the Continent, they would 
incur all risks to land an army in His Majesty’s dominions.”* 

Here are curious and striking points of agreement between great 
soldiers of the past and the greatest living writer on naval strategy, 
all intertwined round the question of the invasion of Great Britain. 
Who can meditate on these things and say Great Britain needs no 
second line for the defence of her shores! At any rate, it is not 
reasonable to expect that our opponents, with their great military re- 
sources, would omit from their dispositions the threat of invasion, 
and relieve the public mind of their adversary from the apprehension 
and unrest such threat must evoke, which always will grow with 
each adverse breath of fortune, and which has in it the germs of that 
political interference with strategy which, should the leaders be weak, 
will wreck and thwart its most judicious combinations. History is 
too replete with the baneful effects of popular demonstrations and 
panics, and in interference by public opinion in the conduct of a great 
struggle, for any opponent to overlook the possibility of bringing it 
into existence. Is it wise to assume strategy will be always so perfect, 
dispositions so just, that there will be no faulty measures, no loop- 
hole for a daring and skilful opponent, and therefore no need for the 
factor of safety in our calculations. 

One of the chief chracteristics of war is its extreme diversity. No 
two wars are similar in their conditions and the situations which they 
develop. It is consequently impossible to foretell or in any way 
discern what the strategical and political conditions of any future 
wars may be. If this is so of war in the abstract, its truth is most 
clearly illustrated in the case of a World Power like Great Britain. 
It is not enough to consider in the abstract a war between Great 
Britain and one or two naval Powers. It is necessary to take 
further into consideration possible complications which may exist 
prior to the immediate outbreak of such a war—complications which 
may in themselves influence its whole conduct and change its whole 
aspect. When war broke out between France and Great Britain in 
1788, to be shortly followed by the alliance of Spain with France, 
Great Britain was already engaged in her memorable struggle with her 
revolted American Colonists, and this struggle was one of the most 
important factors in the great war which ensued, and was a pre- 
dominating influence throughout it. It forced Great Britain on the 
defensive and dominated her strategy. It might have been thought 
that such a situation could never have re-occurred; put had war 
broken out with European Powers, as it readily might have done during 
the South African War, the situation would not have been wholly 
dissimilar. Neither the possibility nor the probability must therefore 
be lost sight of that in the future similar contingencies may arise. 
The diversity and variety of war must never he lost sight of. 


The Defensive. 


Though, as has already been stated, the possibility of Great 
Britain being opposed by equal or superior force in a naval contest 


1 Wellington’s Despatches, Vol. VII., p. 380. 
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is remote, it is probable that no cause is more likely to compel her 
to assume the defensive than this factor of complications prior to the 
outbreak of the war. This is another weapon the tiger will seek to 
employ against the whale. The tiger, being astute, will wait till the 
whale is otherwise entangled before he enters on the encounter, thus 
neutralising the whale’s advantages. With Great Britain on the de 
fensive, most, but not all, the difficulties and limitations which have 
been considered with respect to a contest in which the Navy assumes 
the offensive become intensified. 

It will be still more difficult for Great Britain to strike her 
adversary a fatal blow, though his commerce must suffer immense 
losses, by virtue of Great Britain’s unique position in the matter 
of unrivalled communications throughout the great commercial water- 
ways of the world. The special features of the political aspect of the 
struggle can alone determine whether the questions of the “ neutral 
flag” and complications with neutral states are likely to become so 
acute as in the case where Great Britain takes the offensive. But it 
would appear that such contingencies are less likely to arise. The 
defensive has in it elements of great strength, and particularly so in 
the case of Great Britain. So long as the British Navy held its own 
a Continental coalition could not effect any great results, the only 
threat could be that of invasion, an undertaking involving immense 
risk, a threat which could be reduced to insignificance by Great 
Britain adopting adequate military precautions. Except in this 
particular, and that of the communications and bases to be considered 
shortly, the military forces could play but an insignificant part in 
the contest. The Navy, and the Navy alone, would have to bear the 
brunt of the struggle, but the communications and bases would play 
a very important part in it. 

The probability, however, is, that the military forces would figure 
largely in the contest, due entirely to the fact that they would be 
actively engaged in that complication which forced the defensive on 
the Navy in the war of 1778.1 It is important to note that the 
threat of invasion would be effective in direct proportion to the mili- 
tary forces engaged in such complication. Further, it is important to 
remember how powerfully public opinion was affected during the 
South African War by the practical withdrawal of the military forces 
from Great Britain during that war, though no threat whatever was 
made, though no war with a Continental Power existed, and that 
only the bare possibility of such war and consequently of such threat 
existed.” Thus we see that on the defensive, in the abstract the Navy 
comparatively alone takes part, though the necessity for an effective 
Army is by no sveans thereby diminished. 


Communications and Bases. 


The position of Great Britain as regards her communications is 
a very notable one in comparison with those of other Powers. No 
nation possesses communications of such extent, power, or strategic 

1The writer is aware that this statement may appear to be in con- 
tradiction to that made on p. 476. But at first the war was commenced 
by France alone; England was not inferior on the sea till Spain declared 
against us. 


* Vide Article by Professor Lecky in XIXth Century. 
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value; and the advantage of such a complete and powerful chain 
of strongholds over the world’s waterway is to Great Britain an 
invaluable factor. There is no weak link in that chain. Let not this 
fair possession be underestimated, nor subjected to novel experiments 
by confusing strategy with economics, or by accepting new theories 
in the art of war which would dub them “Incubi”! Great Britain 
has neglected fortification in the past and has had to pay the penalty. 
‘New York and Narragansett Bay,” writes Mahan in his strategic 
summary of the war of 1778, “could have been made unassailable by 
a French fleet of that day, thus assuring the safety of the garrisons 
against attacks from the sea and minimising the task of the Navy; 
while the latter would find in them a secure refuge, in case an enemy’s 
force eluded the watch of the English fleet before a European Arsenal 
and appeared on the coast.’"! ‘‘ The evacuating Rhode Island,” wrote 
Lord Rodney, “ was the most fatal measure that could possibly be 
adopted. It gave up the best and noblest harbour in America, capable 
of containing the whole Navy of Britain, and where they could in all 
seasons lay in perfect security; and from whence squadrons in fully 
eight hours could blockade the three capital cities of America, namely, 
Boston, New York, and Philadelphia. France wisely took advantage 
of our misconduct, and has used every endeavour to make it almost 
impregnable.” 

It was from the safe anchorage of Rhode Island that Barras 
sailed with his squadron and formed the junction with De Grasse 
which gave that Admiral an overwhelming superiority over Graves, 
and, at the same time, brought to Washington the siege train for 
the siege of York Town. 

Our fortresses and coaling stations need large numbers to garrison 
them, but the heritage is a priceless one and cannot be dispensed 
with. 
“A perfect line of communications required, as has been said, 
several such harbours, properly spaced, adequately defended, and with 
abundant supplies, such as England in the present day holds on some 
of her main commercial routes, acquisitions of her past wars.’”* And 
let it been seen to, that they are properly defended, let England 
remember the experience of Guadaloupe.‘ 


1<«<Tnfluence of Sea Power on History,’’ Mahan, p. 529. 


2 ‘Life of Lord Rodney,’’ Vol. II., p. 429. 

3‘* Influence of Sea Power on History,’’ Mahan, p. 520. 

‘ All this disaster, which continued throughout the year, arose from 
not having quite enough men in Guadaloupe to put Hugues down before 
he had a foothold, and the British Government was now compelled to 
send a far larger force to repair in parts an evil, which a smaller number 
at the proper moment would have wholly prevented. 

The latter continued throughout this and the followin 
1810, a thorn in the side of British trade. The recapture of Guadaloupe 
by the French, and the consequent evils, remain a pregnant warning 
against the folly of sending a boy to do a man’s work; but underlying 
that miscalculation appears to have been the fatal error of relying upon 
local support to troops inadequate by themselves to the task before them. 
Desirous of doing many things at once, the British Government easily 
accepted the assurances of a few royalists, as to the political dispositions 
of a most excitable and changeable race, and the reinforcements that 


g war, until 
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This does not imply that the question of communications should 
be dealt with on a hard and fast, and unchangeable system. On the 
contrary, it is imperative that the strategical conditions should con- 
stantly be reviewed and kept to the forefront.! 

Over fortification and unnecessarily large garrisons is a waste of 
substance and of strength, but it is necessary to maintain a happy 
mean fitly proportioned to prevailing strategical considerations, and 
peace requirements should conform to such principles. 

It is quite true that no fortifications, however elaborate, and no 
garrisons, however brave, can, by themselves, ensure the safety of 
such communications, and that the fleet alone can do this. But this 
does not imply that fortifications are useless and garrisons unnecessary. 
Because the maintenance of our supremacy at sea is vital to the 
existence of the Empire, and that the fleet in being can alone effect 
this; to conclude, therefore, that if the fleet be defeated, the strategic 
points necessarily must fall, is to eliminate from all consideration the 
factor of time, and all the various circumstances of the disaster. 
Disasters may be repaired, especially if time permits, and it is this 
factor of time which a well-formed fortress can oftimes ensure to the 





could be raised among them. It was an exact repetition of the blunder 
which led to the invasion of the Southern Colonies during the Américan 
Revolution; and the gist of the mistake is in the dependence upon 
unorganised forces to supplement the weakness of the organised force, 
which is not by itself alone sufficient to its undertaking. (‘‘ Influence of 
Sea Power, French Revolution and Empire,’’ Mahan, Vol. I., pp. 117-119.) 

1Jn discussing the war in the West Indies during 1783 to 1810, 
Captain Mahan writes of the strategic harbours as follows :— 

‘‘These four were, therefore, particularly dangerous to British trade, 
and consequently, so far as position went, particularly advantageous if 
in British occupation. It is true that the topographical conditions of 
the ground about a sea port in an enemy’s country may make the 
occupation very hazardous, except by the employment of more men than 
can be had; as was the case at Mole St. Nicolas, where the fortifications 
of the place itself were commanded by the surrounding heights. Yet it 
remained in the hands of the British from 1793 to 1798; and it may be 
Lelieved that their interests would have been well served by strongly 
garrisoning these ports.’’* (‘‘ Influence of Sea Power,’’ Mahan, Vol. I., 
p. 112.) 

*The author is keenly aware that this policy of garrisoning several 
somewhat separated ports is seemingly inconsistent with sound military 
principles as to concentration, as well as with what he himself has 
elsewhere said about the proper dispositions for maintaining control of 
a maritime region. It is, therefore, well to explain that those principles 
and dispositions apply where the belligerent navies are so far equal as 
to create a real struggle. This was not the case in the French Revo- 
lution. Great Britain had undisputed naval supremacy in the West 
Indies, and the question before her was, not to beat the enemy’s fleet, 
but to secure her own commercial routes. To this end it was necessary 
1 disseminate, not to concentrate her ships, and to provide them with 
convenient centres of refuge and supply along the routes. The case 
was analogous to the police arrangements of a city. In ordinary quiet 
times the police are distributed to cope with individual offenders; when 
a mob gathers and threatens the peace they are concentrated in large 
bodies. 
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hardpressed combatant. In a war in which the mastery of the sea 
has been assured, there is not less need for well formed militarv 
posts, though at first sight it might seem so. Because the enemy hay 
lost command of the sea, it does not follow his squadrons will never 
escape, and that his cruisers must always remain in enforced idleness. 
On the contrary, in spite of the wisest dispositions, in spite of the 
most skilful leadership, in any well-fought contest constant oppor- 
tunities will occur for making well-timed diversions, which, if not 
provided against, may work great devastation. Timely diversions 
are a potent factor in war. It is a drop which causes a brimful cup 
to overflow, it is the addition of a comparatively slight force which 
causes the strained cable to part.! Over-confidence, half measures, 
and neglect have filled the cup of misfortune to overflowing before 
now. The strategy of our fleets and of our land forces were both 
faulty in 1777, but had the tactical organisation of our communica- 
tions been efficient, Great Britain might have been spared the humilia- 
tion of York Town. 

There is a tendency to view war in its extremes, in place of in 
its unending variety. Our fleet must be in supreme command of the 
sea or else hopelessly beaten. This is decided by the battle-ships 
of opposing forces; and while this mighty struggle takes place on the 
high seas, the nation is bidden to hold its breath expectant on the 
issue. The picture is true in its details, but false in its setting. The 
hostile fleets will not meet on the open sea to decide their country’s 
cause like competitors at a boxing tournament. Each will seek to 
take the other unawares, to force a disadvantageous battle on an 
unwilling adversary. And to reach this climax numerous subsidiary 
manceuvres, feints, threats, diversions, all have their place. During 
long periods such preparatory feinting goes on not without conflicts, 
not without misfortunes to either side; and it is during this period 
that well-found, well-defended, well-provided harbours are of inestim- 
able value to the fleet-in-being. 

Intimately bound up with the communications are the bases. 
Naval bases in home waters are vital positions, and there is no branch 
of warfare which has been more affected by modern inventions and 
science than Coast Defence warfare. At no time in our history have 
our naval bases and commercial ports at home been more exposed 
to the likelihood of attack, in the event of a naval war with Con- 
tinental Powers, than at the present time. The development of the 
torpedo boat, the perfection of submarine mining, the scientific block- 
ing of narrow waterways, are all modern features of naval warfare. 
The blow can be struck with great swiftness and with comparatively 
small forces. The results attending success in such attacks may be of 
incalculable importance, the result of failure is comparatively insigni- 
ficant. Such being the characteristics of such attacks, immunity from 
them cannot be expected. On the contrary, everything tends to 
show such attacks will be certainties. These attacks are within the 
powers of offensive and defensive alike, and the opportunities of 
sealing up ships in their harbour, even for short periods, suggest 
possibilities of minimising the disadvantage of inferior numbers too 
obvious to be disregarded. By such a stroke Japan changed her 
inferiority into equality, if not superiority, in a night; and had her 





1“ Influence of Sea Power on French Revolution and Empire,” 
p. 347 :—Reasons for Irish Expedition of 1796. 
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enterprise miscarried, the consequences would have been no great 
matter to her. In such attacks, when wisely conceived, the assailant 
stands to gain great ends at little risk. The defence against such 
attacks devolves on the military; it is evident that in no single 
particular should such defences be wanting; the personnel, the arma- 
ment, the organisation, the training, ought to be as perfect, complete, 
and, above all, ready for instant service as foresight can make it. 

Thus we see that, though the Navy is alone involved in a 
pure defensive, the subjects of communications and bases are all impor- 
tant. The Navy is the active agent, but that activity is dependent 
on and regulated by the communications and the bases. 


SuMMARY. 


It will thus be seen that the armed forces consist of the Navy, 
the Army, and their defences, that the action and operation of each 
varies entirely with the circumstances of the struggle, but that the 
action of the Navy is always paramount. At the same time it is 
clearly evident that no element, in whatever degree it may 
predominate, is of itself all sufficient. That though the force required 
from the Navy is always a maximum, the part played by the Army 
is a most varied and quite uncertain quantity. 


PART III. 


An Examination of the first three questions put forward in Part I., in 
the light of the enquiry undertaken in Part II. 


The stage in our study has now been reached when it is possible 
to form opinions with reference to the first three questions enumerated 
in the first portion of this essay. It will have become evident that in 
the first place an Army is needed not only for such clearly-defined 
and obvious duties as garrisons to our strongholds and dependencies 
oversea, for the security of India and the maintenance of order in 
semi and uncivilised portions of the Empire’s borderland, but also 
for contingencies of great moment which, from the great diversities 
of war, can be apprehended only, but not clearly defined. This has 
been expressed by saying that an Army is needed as a “ striking force.”’ 
The expression is not wholly a satisfactory one, the action on land 
being supplemental to that on sea. It may happen that the pressure is 
exerted by the Navy, and that the Army is needed to enable it to 
sustain such effect, or that the Army is needed to exert pressure by 
means of the Navy. As has already been pointed out, the inter- 
dependence of the one on the other is so complete, the circumstances 
so various, that it is not, correct to regard the Navy as a defensive 
force, and the Army solely as a striking force. The question then 
arises: What should the strength of such force be? This, from the 
nature of things, it is difficult to state, since each war demands its 
own special treatment. In some wars quite a small force will suffice; 
in other wars the whole force of the nation will be needed. <A 
compromise in the case of the Army is therefore inevitable. One 
fact stands out preeminent: The Army must be strong enough to 
ensure the security of India, and the leader most competent to give 
an opinion, whose judgment should still all doubt and silence all 
opposition, has fixed the numbers at 500,000 at a minimum. The 
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nation stands, therefore, face to face with the fact that she must 
be ready to place in the field not less than 500,000 men, and that she 
may be required to furnish much greater numbers. In fact, how 
would she fare if she had to defend India from invasion at the same 
time as she had to oppose a coalition of Continental Powers? It is 
clear that such a coalition would leave no stone unturned to bring 
about such an event. It is evident that were Great Britain in posses- 
sion of such an Army, then in the case where the invasion of India 
is not concerned, she would be in a strong defensive position. The 
threat of invasion would be shorn of its terrors, and the material aid 
she would be able to afford would be considerable, and would find her 
allies on the Continent in place of opponents. Moreover, would-be 
opponents might pause and hesitate before provoking her to resort to 
arms. 

Attention has already been drawn to the approach toward an 
extreme in the matter of shipbuilding. Assume a Power, bent on 
aggrandisement, with great wealth, commerce, and resources; such 
Power has the means to provide herself with a great and powerful 
fleet. In the measure that her sea commerce and Colonial expansion 
increased, a development of naval power would be necessary and in- 
evitable; but it may proceed beyond defensive needs, and beget a 
threatening and offensive character. An extreme at once becomes 
apparent. The armed forces of Great Britain as at present con- 
stituted provide but two factors to a substantial degree—a powerful 
Navy with good bases and communications, but no Army. Such a 
Power can thus force Great Britain to add to her Navy to a well-nigh 
ruinous extent; but were Great Britain in possession of an efficient 
Army of 500,000 men, the tables would be turned, as the second line 
being so strong, the exhaustive effort of creating a uselessly large 
Navy might threaten ruin to the would-be aggressor. 

It is therefore an economical and far safer policy for a nation 
to maintain a well-proportioned and judicious development in each 
component part of her armed forces than to attempt to ignore the 
needs of the less important parts, provided the vital and important 
part is duly cared for; because if such attempt is made, it directly 
weakens the efficient action of the greater part when brought into 
play, and prior to war may lead to an overgrowth, which, approaching 
an extreme, cannot be endured. 

It would therefore appear that the answer to the third question 
is that an Army of 500,000, exclusive of that required for garrison 
duties, is the minimum required. And definite ideas now being 
possible with respect to the first three questions, it now becomes 
necessary to consider how thé force needed can be raised, maintained, 
and organised. 


PART IV. 


Being an Examination of the Principles and Difficulties involved in 
calling an Army into being, and of the various Proposals which 
have been put forward to that end. 


The important question of how best to organise the nation to 
fulfil its duties in time of war, like the larger auestion of Army Reform, 
involves certain simple but vital issues, which must be decided before 
any scheme can be propounded. Unfortunately there is much variety 
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and conflict of opinion, and even those who do not agree on the first 
three questions which we have had under consideration differ from each 
other very widely with respect to the fourth, or that now under 
investigation. 

It the literature on the subject be examined, a tendency will be 
observed to confuse principles with details. This is the cause of 
so much destructive criticism, which pulls down only, but which 
takes no part in the rearing of the edifice. A constructive scheme 
may be defective from two causes: The foundations or principles may 
be bad, or the foundations may be good but the design or details of 
the structure may be faulty. A stage im our endeavour to reform 
our military forces has been reached, where it is very essential that 
this simple truth should be recognised. If the foundations of a 
scheme are in question, it is unnecessary to discuss the merits or 
demerits of the proposed structure to be reared on those foundations. 
Similarly, if the foundations are good, let such be recognised even 
though the design of the structure is faulty; some progress has at 
least been made. Let a clear line be drawn between principles and 
details. Lastly, with respect to details or the design of the structure, 
let it be remembered that there are always more ways than one of 
doing a thing well, but that only one way of doing it can be-selected. 
[t is thus apparent that there is room for great variety of opinion 
in respect to details, or the measures whereby a desired result is to 
be effected. Such variety of opinion is of assistance to those on whom 
the responsibility rests of selecting the means, by enabling them to 
review all possible means; but it is of no assistance whatever, but 
quite the contrary, if such variety of opinion is merely used to check 
the working of the means selected, and so bring the edifice to nought. 
From such causes in the past much good has produced no results; here 
is a field in which the jealousies and the friction, to which attention 
was directed at the commencement of our study, have reaped a rich 
harvest to the great detriment of the public weal. 

There are certain points on which there is more or less general 
agreement. It seems to be agreed that the forces required for our 
garrisons abroad and for an expeditionary force must be maintained on 
a different basis from what has been termed the Territorial Army, or 
the force which is to furnish our Field Armies when a great war 
breaks out; and, further, that the constitution of this first line or 
Garrison Army must remain very much on its present basis; and, 
lastly, that this Garrison Army should be kept as low in numbers as 
possi! ble, and fhat such numbers vary from 100,000 to 120,000. With 
respect to the Garrison Army, any difference of opinion is with respect 
to detail and not principle. Unfortunately, agreement ends here. 
As regards the second line or Territorial Army, there is great conflict 
of opinion, both as regards principles and details. It is proposed 
to consider first the case of our second line or Territorial Army, as 
this is by far the most important part of our subject, and after 
that to see to what extent the subject of our study affects the first 
line or Garrison Army. 


Second Line, or Territorial Army. 


Our second line or Territorial Army consists at present of the 
Auxiliary Forces—the Militia and the Volunteers. It ‘is. generally 
agreed that as at present constituted these forces are: unable to fulfil. 
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the duties required of them. How is the necessary force to be called 
into being? Such is the situation. 

All the proposals, round which this portion of the great con- 
troversy in Army Reform rages, come under one or other of the follow- 
ing categories :— 

The creation of a Territorial Army on a “ Regular basis,” 
and with all the paraphernalia of a Regular Army. 

The formation of a Territorial Army composed either in 
whole or in part of the Militia. 

A Territorial Army ‘“ mainly formed, so far as the infantry 
are concerned, of men who in time of peace are em- 
ployed in civil avocations, and the scheme for this second 
line Army must fit in with the employments, and not 
the employments with the scheme.” 

4. The creation of the Territorial Army by resort to com- 
pulsory military training in some form or other. 


Two great principles are involved: numbers and efficiency. Until 
agreement is arrived at on these two important issues it is useless to 
commence to build. 

With respect to (1), it must be admitted that it will give an 
efficient force. It is on the question of numbers that there is great 
conflict of opinion. Not only is it urged that the numbers cannot be 
obtained, but, further, that the attempt to do so will detrimentally 
affect the first line of the Garrison Army. 

With regard to (2), it is a question both of numbers and 
efficiency. 

With regard to (3), there is no question of numbers, but there 
is a serious question of efficiency. 

With regard to (4), there is no question of numbers or efficiency, 
but there is a serious question with regard to practicability. 

If the foregoing analysis is correct, it is quite clear that the 
question of numbers is the root of the whole difficulty. The present 
conflict of opinion is based on the assumption that the state of the 
recruiting market is past mending; hence a variety of schemes to 
get the men some other way. And once roundabout methods are 
adopted, interminable conflict of opinion ensues. 

One scheme wil! obtain men but will not make an efficient fighting 
force, another promises an efficient force; but can men be obtained to 
form it? And so other drastic reforms cut the Gordian knot, and 
propound schemes which must give what is required; but are such 
schemes practicable ? 

Now is this assumption correct? What is the state of the recruit- 
ing market? For some years past the annual number of recruits have 
ranged between 30,000 and 40,000 men, and this out of upwards of a 
million eligible citizens; and the whole trouble is due to the fact that 
these numbers never increase. Were there a crowded in place of a 
deserted recruiting market, there would not be such a conflict of 
opinion as to the best system whereby to call a Territorial Army into 
existence. It seems reasonable to infer, if only such a small pro- 
portion of the numbers available come forward, that either service 
in the ranks of the Regular Army is very unpopular, or else that 
something is radically wrong elsewhere. 
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A recruiting officer states his experience as follows:—‘10 per 

cent. enlist deliberately, coming straight from their homes to do so 

. and join well dr essed ; about 30 per cent. enlisted willingly, 
but did not do so until out of work, though they had often contem- 
plated joining the Army; another 20 per cent. enlisted willingly, but 
had never thought of doing so until they were out of work; the great 
majority of this 60 per cent. were excellent recruits. The 
remaining 40 per cent. were driven to enlist by hunger; they were 
mostly in rags, and the greater part were bad characters.” 

That is to say, that out of upwards of a million eligible, only 
3,000 or 4,000 well-to-do citizens join the Regular Army. However, 
soldiering in itself is not unpopular with the British people; the 
existence of the Auxiliary Forces proves that it is not so. What is 
wrong? Major-General Sir J. F. Maurice, when in command of the 
Woolwich District, made the following public statement; it proves 
very clearly one thing which is very wrong :— 

‘Certain evidence has recently come before me, which I hope to 
take an early opportunity of laying before Commanding Officers, of 
cases in which very desirable young soldiers who were made for the 
Army, have purchased their discharge for no other reason than this: 
That they could not stand what went on in the barrack-room.” 

The late Field-Marshal Sir Lintorn Simmons wrote on this subject 
as follows:—‘‘The misery can scarcely be conceived which a re- 
spectable young man, brought up by worthy parents with sound 
principles of right and wrong, must undergo when placed with a dozen 
or twenty men swept together haphazard from the lower classes of 
society in the same room, which serves them for eating, sitting, and 


sleeping, in which he can never be sure of a quiet moment to read or 
write a letter, or to give himself up to serious reflection, and in which 
if he were to read a serious book or kneel down to pray he would 
not improbably draw forth the ribald jest or foul oath of the 


blasphemer.””? 

This picture of the barrack-room drawn some 30 years ago, 1s 
happily too highly coloured for the present day; but the evil is there 
still, as we have seen. Other causes exist, and opinions will vary on 
the question, and only one more will be mentioned. <A large number 
of the class required are kept from joining the Service from appre- 
hension for the future: What is to become of them when they leave 
the service? This question, like that of the barrack-room, is no new 
question; many schemes have been put forward, and private enter- 
prise has effected something; but such efforts may palliate an ill, they 
cannot eradicate it. Government action alone can do this. But 
no comprehensive scheme to make any provision for soldiers on com- 
pletion of their service or to give them any advantage whatever over 
those who have never served their country in any capacity has ever 
been considered by Parliament; not even when wasted by disease 
due to exposure from keeping ‘guard over their country’s flag in 
tropical climes. No, not even then does the State make any other 
provision for her soldiers than the workhouse. Opinions may differ as 
to the causes, but there can be no difference with respect to the fact 
that there is amongst civilians an inherent anepetny to service in the 





Pamphlet on Army oie! } Sir Lintorn Simmons, 1871, pp. 75, 76. 
See R.U.S.1. Records. 
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Regular Army. ‘Two causes have been put forward in explanation of 
the existence of such antipathy, and these must speak for themselves ; 
they are neither of them new, and as regards the first, reformers from 
the days of Sir Charles Napier have pleaded for the satisfactory 


solution of this difficulty. 


Efficiency. 

This is also not a new subject. All that can be said on it has 
already been said thirty years ago by Sir Lintorn Simmons. ‘ Every 
soldier,” he writes, “knows that three things are necessary in the 
constitution of an Army: (1) Training; (2) discipline; (3) experienced 
officers. If we test the Infantry Militia by this standard, as all 
foreign officers undoubtedly do who come to this country to study our 
military institutions, the account will be :— 


Training almost ni/. 
Discipline the same. 
Experienced officers, very few. 


And they will add that the only use which could be made of them is 
to aid the police in enforcing the laws, to maintain peace and order in 
our own country, and to assist in garrisoning our fortresses. 

In our enquiry into the features and condition of war between 
Great Britain and naval Continental Powers, the fact was estab- 
lished that it was not possible, on account of the diversity of war, to 
define the extent and degree of the Auxiliary Force which a future 
war might call into play, and that this factor is largely governed by 
the political question ; but the military efficiency of the adversary was 
a factor never enquired into. The matter is beyond doubt: Whatever 
work the second line Territorial Army has to do will be against the 
finest troops Europe can produce. Can any Army formed on a 
Militia basis be sufficient for such purpose? Sir Lintorn Simmons 
has reviewed the question in great detail, and gives his opinion in 
unequivocal language. His reasoning is as pertinent now to the 
exigencies of the present day as they were to the times in which he 
wrote, thirty years ago, and controversy on attempts to create a 
Territorial Army on either a Militia or a Volunteer basis can never 
be set at rest until his cogent reasoning is disproved. Of an Army 
formed on a Militia basis, in which the scheme must fit in with civil 
employments, and not the employments with the scheme, it is only 
necessary to call attention to the infinite variety of such employments 
and the infinite variety of individual association in employments of the 
same nature in order to show how easy it is to state a theory, and how 
very different it is to give it practical effect. In a unit so composed, 
the individual needs of each man would have to receive recognition and 
special treatment. The attainment of such an ideal does not appear 
to be within the region of practical possibility, except to a limited 
extent, to which attention will be directed later on. There is one 
more point to which attention must be directed with reference to this 
question of efficiency. Reference has already been made to the law 
of extremes, and on the Continent the law of extremes has entered 
largely into this question of “efficiency for war” in respect to the 
fighting quality of the soldier. “Numbers only can annihilate.’ 
This truth has been fully recognised, and in order to give full effect 
to it we find “nations in arms’”’; each individual trained to arms, 
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ready at the call of his country in the hour of need. It has imposed a 
heavy burden, and to avoid the extreme, a limit has had to be im- 
posed on the time of training; and so near has the extreme been 
reached, that we find the law of necessity has imposed unanimity as 
to that period. Each great Power, striving to attain an advantage 
over the other, fixed the period at three years, and struggled to main- 
tain it. The burden became too great to endure, and at length one 
great Power gave way and reduced the period to two years, and the 
remainder do not maintain the advantage. They are content to 
maintain equilibrium and relieve the pressure, and they too followed 
suit. 

Similarly for a standard of efficiency Great Britain need not 
go beyond the two years’ period of training; but efficiency is impaired 
if less is accepted. 


Compulsory Service. 


The advocates of some form of compulsory military training have 
greatly increased in strength at the present time, and an investigation 
of this question is a necessity. There is no doubt that as regards the 
military aspect of the point at issue, it completely solves the difficulty. 
It gives to the nation the numbers and the training needed for 
efficiency; but at the same time it introduces an entirely new set 
of factors. Before any steps can be taken, the law of the land must 
be altered, and altered radically. Is there any likelihood that such 
changes could come within the region of possibility in the near future ? 
If not, what is to be done meanwhile? What objections can be urged 
against such changes? It has already been shown that the extent and 
degree of the military force in any possible war with Continental 
Powers is a very variable and indefinite factor. The force required 
may be comparatively small; on the other hand, it may be very great. 
But in the main the tendency is to restrict the action of such force 
within, comparatively speaking, moderate limits. Great Britain re- 
quires a great Navy; she does not necessarily require a great Army. 
This consideration should be borne in mind as the key-note of the 
case against compulsory service, which has nowhere been more 
admirably summed up than by the great Lord Derby in the House 
of Lords:—‘“If you apply compulsory service universally and en- 
deavour to train everybody, you are making ten times the amount 
of preparation that you can possibly require. If you are merely to 
pick and choose or take men by lot, you cannot prevent great practical 
inequality and injustice in the application of the law. Admit sub- 
stitutes and the hardship falls exclusively on the poor; insist on per- 
sonal service and the loss of time, which to the young man of fortune 
is nothing, and which to the lowest class of labourer is unimportant, 
because the pay while serving is as good as he would get elsewhere, 
becomes a very heavy tax on the skilled industry of the artisan or the 
professional man, or those who have business habits to acquire.” 

These are the objections, and they must be overcome before the 
country would accept any measure enforcing “ compulsory training.” 

The scheme put forward by the writer in the current Quarterly 
Review (October) ingeniously seeks to evade these rocks and shoals by 
admitting no exemptions, and reducing the terms of service to the least 
burdensome limits ; but it is a serious question if this has not been done 
at the expense of “efficiency.” The matter is here drawn attention to 
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because the writer of that article apprehends seemingly such a defect, 
and to dispel it calls to his aid a most fatal factor. Of all the factors 
to call into play to ensure eflicient training, the time between mobilisa- 
tion and the hour for action is the most deceptive and unstable; and 
yet in the discussions which have taken place it not unseldom figures. 
it has been decided that in the event of an attack on India no large 
reinforcements from this country would be at once required, and 
time for training is assured. If the time of mobilisation, formation 
of training camps, embarkation, transport across the seas, disembar- 
kation, and movement from the base to the front be carefully con- 
sidered, it will be found that very little time will remain for training. 
This is a deadly snare, and a very vain delusion. 

The questions at issue on this vexed question of a Territorial 
Army have now been set forth. Principles, not details, have been 
examined. It is useless to discuss details till there is agreement in 
principles. 

A scheme, however, is before the country officially, and with 
respect to such scheme some further remark is needed. It is a scheme 
to create a Territorial Army on a “regular basis with all the para- 
phernalia of a Regular Army.” 

The scheme is not dissimilar from that put forward by Sir 
Lintorn Simmons thirty years ago. The variations noticeable are: 
First, that it makes special provision for the Garrison or First Line 
Army; secondly, that the terms of service are reduced from three to 
two years’ colour service; and lastly, that it aims at absorbing the 
existing Auxiliary Forces. All these modifications would appear to be 
improvements, though round two at least of these points great con- 
troversy exists. It has been stated that there is general agreement 
that the First Line or Garrison Army must be differently organised 
from the Second Line or Territorial Army ; the dual terms of enlistment 
are the means selected to effect this, and may well claim a fair trial 
before being condemned. The period of two years’ service is that 
adopted by the great Continental Armies, and will give efficiency. As 
regards the question of numbers, the details of the scheme directly 
aim at popularising the Army and the betterment of the recruiting 
market. 

The Auxiliary Forces as at present constituted are admittedly 
unsuited to carry out the work which would devolve on them in war. 
These two great component forces have rendered their country great 
and lasting services, and are the practical embodiment of that patriot- 
ism so vital to a nation, and which it is so essential that the State 
should cultivate and nurture. But judged by the standard of efficiency 
they do not now fulfil its requirements, nor can they ever do so 
while retaining their special distinctive characteristics, without the 
standard is lowered below that fixed by Continental nations, and is 
based on factors unstable and illusory. 

By the absorption proposed the lesser is merged into the greater, 
the Auxiliary into the Regular; and by such absorption the Regular 
will be the gainer, for if happily effected it should ensure the extir- 
pation of the public antipathy to military service, which is the great 
obstacle to the creation of an efficient army. 

If the foregoing examination has been complete, it must be 
recognised that the official scheme, whatever the merit of the details 
of that scneme, goes to the root of the matter, and that it possesses 
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the germs of a growth which can give the Nation a military force 
suitable to its needs. From the nature of things the development 
of that growth demands time, and it is to be noted that it labours 
under the disadvantage of being introduced at a time when a great 
war has created abnormal conditions. It does not appear to be needful 
to go into figures to show that this scheme, provided the measures 
intended to improve the recruiting market are successful, will give 
not only the numbers requisite, but will, in time of need, be capable 
of largely increasing such numbers. 

The scheme meets the strategical and political requirements of 
the nation as set forth in the foregoing pages, and fulfils economical 
requirements as regards establishment. It permits of the main- 
tenance during peace of a standing army of small establishment, it 
creates a reserve force capable of giving the country that military 
force the situation demands. And in the special contingency where 
the Nation is called on to make a supreme effort, the scheme possesses 
the needful elasticity. 

Lastly, our study points to the conclusion that short of the 
official scheme now before the country, no other scheme can provide 
a military force of the necessary standard of efficiency without a 
resort to compulsory military training, and with all those manifest 
objections so admirably summarised by Lord Derby. The details of 
the scheme may or may not be susceptible of improvement, but it is 
not details but principles which are at issue; and it is important 
to note that popularising the Army by bringing the public in touch 
with its soldiers is a marked feature in the details. 


First Line or Garrison Army. 


It now remains to consider our subject with reference to the 
First Line or Garrison Army. It has been stated that there is general 
agreement that the strength of this force should be the minimum 
consistent with safety. Strategical no less than economical considera- 
tions demand this. It has always been recognised that the fittest 
sphere for the employment of the Auxiliary or Volunteer soldier is 
in the performance of garrison duties; and if the nature of Great 
Britain’s garrison work be considered, it will be seen that the Volun- 
teer can, in this sphere, render great service to the State. 

Our garrisons at home are concerned with the defence of our 
naval bases and commercial ports; the sunreme importance of this 
work has already been called attention to. The Coast Defence troops 
are chiefly concerned in the working of what is termed the anti- 
torpedo boat defence, and the working of the heavy armament of the 
fortress. The armament and the adjuncts of defence involve a variety 
of highly technical and specialised work, in which individual rather 
than collective training is required. Engine drivers to run engines 
of various kinds, electricians for electric defence lights and telephonic 
communications, telephonists to man the communications, specially 
instructed men to work elaborate range-finding instruments, artificers 
of all sorts and kinds to effect repairs. Now, at the vresent time, 
these are provided partially and with difficulty by the Regulars and 
by Volunteer Units. But the Volunteers being organised in units 
experience all the defects of their lack of military training, and 
further, they are not intimately associated with the fortress 
they are allotted to on mobilisation. The Regulars experience 
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all the difficulty of having to train men not sufliciently well educated 
for the special work required. A lad from the plough speaks with 
difficulty into a telephone, and is understood with still greater difficulty 
at the other end; and his comrade at the other end transmits the 
message to paper also with difficulty. If the lad from the plough is 
at one end, and the officer at the other, matters are not mended, for 
the officer will probably use words the boy has never heard before, 
and does not understand. Now, in every naval base and large com- 
mercial port, there are hundreds of well-educated lads who work tele- 
phones six days in the week, who would be invaluable to the Coast 
Defence telephone system, who would be glad and proud to come, and 
who would be welcomed by officers and non-commissioned officers, and 
specially cared for by the soldier. But if military ardour has fixed 
the breast of such young townsmen, they probably have joined the 
local Volunteer Artillery Corps, and the service the State will require 
from them is to lift heavy weights in connection with the service 
of heavy guns, to which they are wholly unaccustomed, and for which 
work they are not physically fitted. So unsuited is the system in force 
to make the best available use of the individual and obtain the 
fittest for the work in hand. The system also, in place of, bringing 
the Regular and the Volunteer together, keeps them severely apart. 
Take the case of the officer and let him belong to the Militia, he will 
be found to live at Plymouth, belong to a Scottish Militia Artillery 
Corps, and to mobilise at Portsmouth. When he does his training 
with the Regulars he will do so at Plymouth. Assume a different 
system whereby he is neither a Militia officer nor a Volunteer officer, 
but a Reserve ofiicer in the Regular Army. He belongs to the 
Plymouth Garrison, he is a welcome member of the officers’ mess, he 
has a definite post in the mobilisation scheme, he arranges to be 
present at the weekly manning as often as his business permits, he 
can always arrange to be present at the night mannings, his period 
of training is the annual course of the unit to which he is posted, he 
is always present at the class firing of his unit, and so forth. Would 
not such an officer be far more efficient than under the present system, 
would not his position be a prouder one? Would not such a system 
be likely to attract those gentlemen of means and leisure who have 
always proved such good soldiers, and also those patriotic but harder- 
worked and busier gentlemen who deny themselves their leisure to 
serve their country’s cause? Assume the system developed, and the 
young townsman joining with these gentlemen and all having their 
respective posts. Here the scheme can fit the employment, and 
individuals could be taught their specialist work, by association and 
work with the Regulars; such Reserve officers would learn experience, 
and such Reservists that discipline which, organised in separate and 
distinct units, they would never acquire. As with military work, so 
in the engineers and in a less degree possibly in the infantry, could 
Volunteers co-operate with the Regulars in garrison work, to produce 
results which alone not even the Regulars will attain to. What 
social developments might not be expected from such intercourse? 
what pride and interest would not such towns take in their garrisons? 
But in place of this is a system which turns the workman of our 
only Arsenal into a partially trained soldier; when in time of war 
the State needs that every man in that Arsenal should work by day 
and night to keep her fleets, her armies, and her garrisons replete 
with the munitions of war. What a parody of organisation. 
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In the study of our subject the question of expenditure has only 
been alluded to as a very acute question. No attempt, has been made 
to go into this matter; though its importance is fully recognised, it 
does not directly bear on our subject. Sir Lintorn Simmons, who did 
go carefully into this question, showed that such a scheme as that 
now Officially before the country would not add to expenditure; and 
in the various alternative schemes, and in discussions generally, the 
question of expendtiure has not entered largely into consideration. 
Expenditure is a matter for economists, and as long as the country 
pays market value, where she might well demand preferential treat- 
ment and enforce it, the maintenance of her naval and military forces 
must always be a very costly matter; but cost in this sense in no way 
affects naval and military strategical considerations. 

In this study an attempt has been made to deal with a subject 
of national and engrossing interest, round which many and great con- 
troversies have long and still do rage, in such a way as to define its 
scope, and present clear and simple principles. If any measure of 
success has been attained, then something will have been done to 
narrow down and fix within limits the real issues in debate, and our 
study will not have been undertaken altogether in vain. 
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Subject :— 

“IN THE EVENT OF WAR WITH ONE OR MORE NAVAL 
POWERS, HOW SHOULD THE REGULAR FORCES BE 
ASSISTED BY THE AUXILIARY FORCES AND THE 
PEOPLE OF THE KINGDOM?” 


By Major R. A. JOHNSON, Ist V.B. The Hampshire Regiment. 


Nunquam non Paratus. 


PART I. 


The Requirements of National Defence, and the Contributions to be 
expected: (a) of the Regular Army; (b) of the non-Regular 
Forces of the Crown, 


IT will be obvious that in attempting to find a complete and 
satisfactory answer to this question it will be essential, in the first 
place, to satisfy ourselves as to what is the nature and the amount of 
the assistance which the Regular Army will require in the event of the 
war with one or two naval Powers that is presupposed in the theme. 
In order to do this we must examine the whole question of national 
defence from the bottom, discover what is the scheme which will best 
guarantee the security of the Empire, while at the same time remain 
ing within the practical reach of our soldiers and our Statesmen. 
Having settled this point we must find what is the contribution which 
our Regular Army can make towards this scheme, and what assist- 
ance, therefore, it remains for us to find from resources outside the 
Regular Forces of the Crown. 

There are, of course, only two ways of securing peace: one is by 
abject submission to every demand—a policy which will bring with it 
loss of Empire and even loss of nationality; the other is by maintain- 
ing armed forces which no other nation will dare to attack. 

Every separate British possession has a sea coast. The dispersed 
members of the Empire can only be brought into communication with 
each other by sea, and therefore, if we have the command of it, the 
sea will be annihilated, and the frontier of every British possession 
will march with that of Great Britain. If, on the other hand, the 
command of the sea is lost, not only is it most questionable whether 
the British Islands would be able much longer to maintain the 
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struggle; but in addition it will be left to every scattered fragment 
of the Empire to fight it out as best it can on its own resources. For 
defence, then, the sea is our best safeguard; but the security of any 
nation, still less of any empire, has never been obtained by passive 
defence alone. The only true policy of defence is the offensive 
defensive, and it is with this problem therefore that we are about to 
deal. 

If the command of the sea is essential for the purposes of passive 
defence, it is still more so for the offensive-defensive. The point is 
almost self-evident; happily it is universally recognised. But it 
involves some important corrolaries into which it will be necessary to 
enter at a later stage. At present it is sufficient to lay it down as an 
axiom that if we mean to be successful in any war, great or small, we 
must, as a preliminary, hold the command of the sea. 

At the same time, it is dangerous to suppose that a supreme Navy 
alone will suffice. An island Power which has a Navy and no Army 
cannot win, and may lose, a war. As Mr. Amery has well put it :— 

“A purely naval war cannot crush a Continental enemy. It 
may be prolonged indefinitely and cost enormous sums, which will 
cripple the whole power of the nation, and thus in the long run 
enaanger naval supremacy itself, for naval supremacy must be based 
on national wealth. Moreover, even to purely naval success, military 
success is sometimes an important factor. Without the Army which 
captured Port Arthur, the Japanese would have found it more 
difficult to establish their naval supremacy in the Far East. The 
battle of Mukden has probably prevented Russia from ever again 
becoming a dominating power on the coasts of the Pacific, and has, 
therefore, greatly weakened her chances of becoming a dominant 
Power on the waters of that-ocean. Again, the Navy, to make sure 
of success, must be absolutely unhampered in the pursuit of its stra- 
tegical objective—the enemy’s fighting fleets. It must not be tied 
down to local defence. The object of our fleets is not to prevent an 
invasion of England, but to destroy hostile fleets. Lastly, the Navy 
cannot defend a Continental State; but the British Empire is, as 
regards Canada and India, at least a Continental Empire. Nothing 
that we could do at sea could ever recover either Canada or India if 
once they had come under the grip of the great territorial Empires 
whose frontiers march with theirs; but the defence of Canada and 
India is as essential to the defence of the British Empire as the defence 
of England.’” 

. sig point is further illustrated by Colonel Callwell in his recent 
ook : — 

“There is a dangerous idea prevalent in this country that because 
a dominating Navy is the best safeguard for its security, the comple- 
ment of sea power—military force—is of altogether secondary im- 
portance to the State so situated. The attitude taken up by soldiers 
of prominence on the subject of home defence—an attitude which has 
helped to throw the true functions of the Army so long into the 
background—has contributed to this. An insular Power with great 
fleets at its command may be justified in trusting to its battle-ships 
and cruisers to guard not only its sea-borne trade, but also to ensure 
its shores against invasion; but that is defence, mere passive defence. 





1“The Empire and the Century,” p. 185. 
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Naval resources unaided cannot, under the ordinary con- 
ditions which arise in warfare between maritime nations, inflict upon 
an enemy the amount of injury requisite to bring about a collapse. 
Commanu of the sea 1s, as Corbett so well expressed it, merely a means 
to an end, and that end is attainment of the object for which the 
war was undertaken. Sometimes war is undertaken for the express 
purpose of conquering territory; if so, military force must perform its 
share in the struggle. Sometimes it is undertaken to destroy naval 
forces which have grown into a menace to future prosperity; if so, 
sea power unaided may be unable to accomplish the task. Sometimes, 
and more often, a war arises out of some quarrel or as the result of 
rivalry between nations, and then the purpose which either side has in 
view is to achieve such measure of success as will lead up to an advan- 
tageous peace. Success means injury to the enemy in the form of 
exhaustion financially, of securing some material guarantee at the 
enemy's cost, or the acquisition of hostile territory, and this kind of 
success is generally beyond the scope of naval force to accomplish, 
unless, indeed, the contest be protracted to a dangerous length, and 
unless the victorious belligerent is prepared to emerge from the 
struggle ruined if triumphant.”! 

“The case, then, is as follows: If we are to remain a great Power, 
our armed forces should be such that in the case of war we should 
have reasonable hope of decisive success before we are financially 
exhausted, and that in the case of initial reverses we should be able 
to offer prolonged resistance, and so exhaust our enemy. To leave 
the Army out of account and to imagine that a Navy could do every- 
thing that a nation requires to be done in time of war is to make a 
fundamental mistake, both as to the strategical conditions of the 
position and of the temper and spirit of the British people. At 
present if we win, the best we can hope for would be a “‘ draw,” the 
result of which would not be in our favour. If we lose, we lose 
everything. What we have to provide for is a force that will enable 
us to win decisive success by penetrating some part of our enemy’s 
country. 

Fortunately, however, for ourselves the military force which we 
require, though it must be large, need not attempt to equal the vast 
hordes with which compulsory service provides our Continental neigh- 
bours. The great advantage conferred upon an amphibious Power 
like our own is that we shall be able in the future, as we have 
been in the past, with a comparatively small force, to wear out and 
defeat the much more numerous Armies of our enemies. In Colonel 
Callwell’s volume will be found example after example of the effect, 
out of all proportion to its numbers, which an army which uses the 
high seas as its base can produce upon the forces of a Continental 
Power, which are limited to transport by land. The great Napoleon 
himself was obliged, however unwillingly, to acknowledge himself 
baffled and even beaten by the amphibious power of Great Britain. 

He had driven them into the sea at Toulon, and they had sailed 
away to Corsica. His generals had worsted them amidst the dykes 
and dunes of North Holland, but they had been obliged to let the 
enemy embark and return to England. To a commander accustomed 
to decisive victories like Marengo and Austerlitz, these islanders, with 





1“ Military Operations and Maritime Preponderance,’’ Colonel C. E. 
Callwell, p. 182. 
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their appearances and disappearances, their fleetings to and fro, their 
intangible and irritating strategy, presented a perplexing and vexatious 
problem. 

And there are examples in more modern war. If the “ 7imes 
History of the War in the Far East” cannot teach us that sea 
power never was or ever can be maintained without the collateral 
efficiency of the military factor, nothing can. All that awaits us is 
eventual ruin through the misunderstanding of Captain Mahan, 
whose doctrines mean nothing but this: that efficient Armies with 
sea power behind them are invincible, and that no degree of military 
efficiency without sea power can compensate for the lack of that 
weapon; and the 7vmes narrative of the Far Eastern struggle reveals 
to us the modern meaning of amphibious war. In its account of the 
uses which Japan made of her armies in the China Sea, “ the result is 
that an enemy, when war breaks out, is in constant doubt and dread ; 
feints are magnified into serious attacks, and troops are marched and 
counter-marched to respond to conditions changing from day to day. 
Orders, counter-orders, disorder follow in rapid succession, and the 
fight for position is half won before the first shot is fired. The 
initiative, that is what every good soldier and sailor always prays 
for—and in the hands of an insular State prepared for war it can 
become a terrible weapon indeed.” 


So far we have treated with the command of the sea as it bears 
upon the problem of offensive action. We have now to deal with 
those corollaries which our amphibious position predicates as regards 
what is called the problem of the invasion of Great Britain. We do 
not intend to enter into the vexed question as to whether invasion 
on a large scale is possible or impossible, or whether, as some think, 
we need merely apprehend the danger of a raid from a force varying 
in numbers from 70,000 to twice that number. What we do wish 
to lay stress on is the fact that, as regards invasion at least, if such 
a thing is possible at all, the only period during which we need fear 
it are the weeks or the months after the outbreak of war, during 
which the question whether we can or can not retain the command of 
the sea hangs in the balance. If we lose the command of the sea 
absolutely, invasion is more than a danger—it becomes a certainty; 
if, on the other hand, we retain it absolutely, invasion is out of the 
question. But until the high seas are safe for our transports, not a 
man or a gun will be able to leave these shores, however pressing the 
call on the distant frontiers of the Empire. When the command 
of the sea has been obtained, we ought to be in a position not to 
apprehend invasion at all. This fact has an important bearing upon 
the problem under discussion. Our “striking force,” which, during 
the later stages of the war, is to operate in conjunction with the fleet 
upon our enemy’s coasts, or to be despatched bodily for the defence 
of the Indian Frontier, will be naturally trained and maintained at 
home; at home, too, it must perforce remain for the whole period 
during which a serious invasion is to be apprehended. When the 
danger of serious invasion has once passed away in consequence of 
the destruction of the enemy’s fleet, it is not likely to return, and 
the problem of assisting our Regular Army to repel the invader of 
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these islands will be broadened out into the far graver problem of 
supplementing that Regular Army when it assumes the offensive 
against the land forces of our enemy. Nevertheless, there can be an 
intermediate stage. It is possible that in a war with two naval 
Powers, whose fleets are together numerically nearly as strong as 
our own, complete command of the sea may neither be altogether won 
nor altogether lost, and during this period the pressing calls from 
the Indian Frontier or elsewhere might make it essential for us to 
draft the main part of our Regular Army under convoy out of Great 
Britain, while at the same time the greatness of the prize may tempt 
our enemies on the Continent to take the vast hazard of “a blow 
at the heart’ by endeavouring to slip a large army across the narrow 
seas which lie between us and the rest of Europe. During this 
period it will be obviously desirable that we should assist our trained 
professional Army, and, in addition, give to our Navy that freedom 
of action which’ is so necessary to its effectiveness as a weapon of 
offence, by having ready to our hands a Home Defence Army mainly 
composed of civilian troops, but strong enough and well trained 
enough to deal with the raiders without appealing to the Navy or the 
Army to abandon their enterprises abroad and return to Great Britain 
to deal with the intruders. 

We have now to return to the assistance which the Regular Army 
will require in carrying out offensive operations beyond the shores of 
the United Kingdom; that is, we must pass from the mere defence of 
Great Britain to the wider problem of the military obligations of the 
Empire as a whole. 

“The policy which, as at present, devotes one-half of the expendi- 
ture and 9 out of 11 soldiers, whether Regulars, Militia, Yeomanry, 
or Volunteers, to the work of passively waiting for the blow of an 
enemy, can only be compared to that of a football team which ties 
up 9 of 11 of its men in the goal. . . . The doctrine of ‘Defence 
not Defiance’ is a thoroughly pernicious one, and has found em- 
bodiment in immense and immobile fortifications costing millions, 
and a host of armed citizens constituting a cheap force which could 
hurt nobody’s feelings, its functions being limited to sitting down 
behind the hedgerows waiting for the attack of a great hostile army. 

For the work of an Empire of over 12,000 square miles 
with 43,000 miles of coast and a vast trade, mobile forces are essential, 
for they only can cope with the whole of its multitudinous require- 
ments.’ 

What, then, are the military obligations of the Empire in the 
case of war with one or more naval Powers? The defence of India is 
the first and most pressing military problem to which we must 
attend. 

““When we conquered India it was practically an island. Even 
now it is still separated by an enormous gap from the effective centre 
of Russian power. At the same time, Russia—real Russia, not the 
boundary on the map-~is steadily advancing towards the Indian 
Frontier. That advance will only be delayed, but not stopped, by 
defeat in the Far East or a revolution at home. The completion of 
strategical railways towards Afghanistan has been going on steadily 
in spite of the war in Manchuria. Russia believes—and correctly 
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believes—that she can concentrate even larger armies in Afghanistan 
than in Manchuria, and she also believes—and again, unfortunately, 
with reason—that we cannot bring against her as large or as well- 
trained forces as Japan has done. Whatever may be the situation 
at the present moment, the general trend of events is certain. Europe, 
with its economic and industrial development, its railways, and its 
military power, is slowly advancing across Asia, and will bring the 
whole weight of the European State, organised on modern military 
lines, against an Asiatic Empire based on primitive agriculture and 
defended by a small standing Army, partly native and partly 
European, with no adequate reserve behind it. This state of affairs 
is supremely unsatisfactory, and must be altered while Russia’s present 
exhaustion gives us time to do so.! 

What is the number of men we shall require for India? The 
Times correspondent at St. Petersburg (Times 26th March, 1905) cal- 
culated the Russian troops in Manchuria at that date to number 
820,000. If Russia could place so large an army in the field at such 
a distance from its base, and could maintain it effective for so long 
a period by only a single line of railway, it may be easily calculated 
what she could effect in Afghanistan, with two lines of completed 
railway, and with a far less distant base. Our requirements for the 
defence of India, at a modest calculation, cannot be estimated at less 
that what Lord Roberts has stated that we require, namely, 500,000 
men in the first, and drafts or reinforcements at the alarming rate of 
nearly 300,000 men during every succeeding year of the war. Towards 
this number we have the authority of Sir Edmund Elles for saying 
(Times, 30th March, 1905) that India can at present only provide, 
exclusive of Imperial Service troops, a total Field Army of 139,000 
men. 

But in calculating the utmost possible limit for over-sea require- 
ments in times of war on the basis of a struggle with Russia, we 
should not exclude the possibility of war with a combination of other 
Powers. The problem of the defence of Canada, for instance, which 
has 3,500 miles of frontier towards the United States, and a popula- 
tion of but six millions against the 70 millions of its great neighbour, 
is more vital, perhaps, than the defence of India. 

“The defence of Canada is a question of principle and of national 
self-respect. It is the very touchstone of Imperialism. Unless we are 
prepared to defend Canada to the utmost, to put our last man into the 
field, and to spend our last shilling, all our professions of belief in 
a united Empire are mere verbiage. That our existing military 
system, or Mr. Arnold-Forster’s modification of it, meets the demands 
of the Canadian problem, even less than it does those of the Indian 
problem, is obvious.” 

The military force required for the defence of Canada is again 
at least 500,000 men: nor are we absolutelv excluded from the possi- 
hilitv of being. forced to intervene on the Continent of Europe itself. 
Our Treaty obligations with Belgium may force us at any moment to 
take the field to safeguard her integrity, and for this purpose, even 
in alliance with another Power, our present standing Regular Army 
would be totally insufficient. : 
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Having now dealt with our requirements, we are able to set about 
the enquiry as to how they are to be supplied. It is not material 
to this essay to discuss the various schemes that have been put forward 
for the recruitment and organisation of the Regular Army. Whether 
we have a long-service Regular Army with a small Reserve, or a short- 
service Army with a large Reserve, or a combination of the two, it is 
quite certain that the number of professional soldiers which we can 
afford to maintain, under any conditions whatever, will be quite in- 
adequate to meet these requirements. Quite apart from the fact that, 
under present industrial conditions, the average annual supply of 
recruits for the Regular Army is not likely much to exceed 50,000 
men, it is quite clear that, even if we could get the men, the expense 
of training them, and, above all, of providing pensions for them, 
would be quite beyond the pockets even of the richest nation in the 
world. Under a purely long-service system, the Reserves of the 
Regular Army could contribute some 60,000 men. A purely short- 
service system would make it impossible to maintain the British 
garrisons in India in time of peace, and may therefore be set aside 
as impracticable. It is at present a disputed point as to how large 
a Reserve could be supplied by a combination of a long and a short- 
service system; but at most it will not exceed 120,000 men. Some- 
where, then, outside the Regular Army, as we at present know it, the 
balance has to be found, amounting to not far below 200,000 men in 
the first and 300,000 in every succeeding year of the war. This 
balance can only be found by providing in our military system, ac- 
cording to the words of the Elgin Commission, “considerable powers 
of expansion beyond the limits of the Regular Forces of the Crown,” 
7.e., by the creation of something in the nature of an Imperial Militia, 
with an organisation that will enable us to put a really large and 
effective force, not reckoned in tens, but in hundreds of thousands, 
into the field. 

It is clearly without the scope of this essay to discuss the de- 
sirability of providing this Imperial Militia by compulsory service. 
Whatever may be the advantages of compulsory service—and from the 
physical and even the moral point of view those advantages are great 
—the Anglo-Saxon race has up to the present shown a distinct un- 
willingness to face compulsory service on the European model, and it 
is impracticable under conditions now prevailing to expect any change 
in public feeling. The practical Statesman would therefore address 
himself to the practical problem by asking himself the question which 
stands at the head of this essay, and endeavouring to develop the 
existing military resources of the country, and to organise them for 
war with the least possible dislocation of the present industrial and 
social conditions. 

“ At the same time, it is a significant fact,” writes Sir Edward 
Hutton, “that the liability to military service is generally recognised 
as one of the obligations of citizenship, and a general feeling is 
showing itself that the solution of the problem will be found in the 
future development of the Militia system, whose theorv. as described 
by Lord Cardwell, is conscription, but whose practice is voluntary 
engagement.” 

What hope have we, then, that we can obtain by voluntary en- 
listment the services of such an Imperial Militia? What evidence 
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is there that, having obtained it, it would be effective? As regards 
the first question, we may perhaps find in the great Colonies of 
Canada and Australia more hopeful evidence that the thing is possible 
than we can at present find at home. Both Canada and Australasia 
have now taken upon themselves absolutely the whole burden of the 
land defence of their territories, and in addition, will doubtless be 
prepared, as they were 5 years ago, to supply us with valuable and, 
in proportion to their population, with considerable contingents for 
service over seas. 


“The old order has given place to the new. The old Royal Army, 
recruited exclusively in the British Isles and India, has passed away. 
It is an Imperial Army with which our legistators will have to deal; 
an Army of which the Colonial forces will form an integral part, in 
which hundreds of regiments of unfamiliar names—the Young Guard 
of Canada, Australia, and New Zealand—will stand side by side 
with those whose names are household words.” 

It may reasonably be hoped, too, that in a few years’ time, when 
the racial animosities of Briton and Boer are merged into devotion 
for the common cause of the European in a land where the white man 
is outnumbered by the native, South Africa will follow suit. 
The Militia system was adopted by Australia in 1903, and by Canada 
about the same date. The keynote of the system in both Colonies 
is the same, and is that the periods and conditions of training for the 
whole force are made as elastic as possible, and have been so arranged 
as to give ample latitude to meet local requirements, and to interfere 
as little as may be with the civil occupations or professions of the 
well-to-do and intelligent citizens who form the backbone of the force. 


The success of the system lies, secondly, in the organisation in 
complete form of the larger military units, and the strict territoriali- 
sation and allotment of complete brigades to defined districts. These 
brigades are thus identified with their representative contribution 
to the defence of the whole nation. Officers and men organised on 
this principle bring to their Corps all the cohesion, feeling of comrade- 
ship, and local association, which are so essential for ensuring the 
highest standard of discipline in the field, and of gallantry before 
the enemy. “Thus,” writes General Hutton, “each individual 
soldier feels that upon him rests, in bivouac and in battle, the respon- 
sibility of adequately representing his friends and kinsmen, and of 
doing honour to his own name and to the fair reputation of his own 
countryside.” 

At home the outlook is less promising. The Auxiliary forces, as 
we at present know them, gain the approval of neither party. They 
stand in the way of compulsory service, and are therefore anathema 
to all those who desire this easy and unheroic short-cut to the solution 
of our difficulties. To make them really effective for war, on the 
other hand, they would need more organisation, better officers, and 
the provision of transport, and these things require an increased 
expenditure for which the present authorities despair of getting 
Treasury sanction, and are naturally unwilling to provide out of the 
funds otherwise ‘available for the Regular Army. The Militia, 
whether rightly or wrongly, has come to be regarded merely as the 
handmaid or preparatory school for the Regular Army, and no attempt 
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whatever has been made to combine its scattered units of all arms 
into anything like an effective field army. As regards the Volunteers, 
recent methods of dealing with them have not been encouraging. 
The idea is that if the Volunteer will not conform to certain official 
regulations, the country can well dispense with his services. 

Attempts have been made to apply cast-iron standards of efficiency 
to forces whose essential character demands elasticity of treatment, 
and the only result has been the loss or exclusion from them of many 
of the most valuable elements of potential strength in the country. 
The Auxiliary forces have been cramped and twisted to fit a system, 
instead of the system being constructed to fit the peculiar and inevit- 
able conditions of a citizen army.! 

The desire—made, we believe, in all good faith—to frame regu- 
lations which will tend rather to obtaining quality than quantity, 
has not merely been to diminish numbers, but to do so by cutting 
off at the wrong end so as to make reduction of quality proceed side 
by side with reduction in quantity. In the desire for a uniform system 
a uniform method of obtaining efficiency has been introduced at the 
cost Of efficiency itself. Nevertheless, the mere fact of the continued 
existence of the Auxiliary forces, with even now over a strength of 
300,000 men, is sufficient evidence that, by a considerable proportion 
of the citizens of this country, the necessitv for a second line army 
behind the Regular standing army is recognised. There is nothing 
to show that, with due encouragement and proper organisation, the 
various component parts of the British Empire, including Great 
Britain, would not take upon themselves the duties of home defence, 
as they have already assumed the privileges of self-government. 

We may thus confidently look forward to the day when the pro- 
fessional Army, as we now know it, and H.M. Navy, would no longer 
be an Army and Navy raised and paid for mainly in Great Britain, 
but an Imperial force recruited in every quarter of the globe, as the 
offensive weapon or spear in a panoply of which the home defence 
armies of each Colony, and of the Mother Country, would form the 
defensive armour or shield. As we have already shown, it is indis- 
putable that if the King’s Navy and the King’s Army were no longer 
tied to any particular part of the Empire—except, of course, to 
India, where a white garrison will always be necessary—the effective- 
ness for strategical purposes of these formidable forces, mobile in the 
highest sense of the term, ready to go anywhere and do anything in 
co-operation with each other, would be a powerful deterrent to any 
Power, or any combination of Powers, who contemplated a war with 
the British Empire. Man for man and regiment for regiment, our Army 
—which, outside the United States, is the only professional long-service 
Army in the world—is admittedly superior to any troops in the world ; 
and the command of the sea, if we are able to retain it, will give this 
Army the power of descending unexpectedly from the high seas upon 
any of the maritime frontiers of our enemy, if necessary of retiring 
again as unexpectedly as it came, or of changing its base with the 
same ease as Wellington changed his base in the Peninsula, or 
McLellan his upon the Chesapeake. If, in addition to this, no part 
of it is restricted as at present to Great Britain for defensive purposes, 
we not only enhance the fear that it will inspire, but we also actually 
double its effective force. 
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It is surely by allowing these two offensive weapons of the Empire 
to be employed freely and fearlessly, unhampered by the consciousness 
that they were leaving inadequately defended shores behind them, 
that the Auxiliary forces and the people, not only of the United 
Kingdom but of the Empire, could best assist the Navy and the 
Army. We do not by any means set aside the possibility of their 
rendering even more important assistance; for instance, by taking the 
field side by side with our Regular Forces in a campaign against a 
Continental Army. 

The words of Lord Nelson in 1802, as recorded in the history of 
Monmouthshire, are even more significant to-day than they were 
when he delivered them :—‘‘ Gentlemen, I shall now speak to you as 
an Englishman: if ever war was again to take place, I would send 
every ship and every Regular soldier out of the Kingdom, and leave 
the nation to be protected by the courage of her sons at home.” 

Lord Nelson’s view was in advance of his times. Ministers with 
less boldness and a more restricted strategical conception, shrank, on 
the resumption of the great war, from a too literal interpretation of 
his axiom. At the same time, Lord Nelson was expressing a pro- 
found strategical truth, and his conception of the military policy to 
be followed by an Island Power was the only true one. The growth, 
during the century which has followed him, of the innumerable con- 
script hosts of Europe, and the decline of the old professional standing 
armies, have not subtracted from the essential soundness of his view, 
but they have added to our national levies, over and above the 
primary duty of home defence, the further obligation to provide for 
the expansion of the Regular Army over seas. 


PART II. 


Suggestions for the Reform of the Auxiliary Forces and their Expan- 
sion into an Imperial Militia or Second Line Army. 


We have now to pass to a consideration of the Auxiliary Forces 
as they at present exist, and how they may best be made to fulfil the 
functions of such an Imperial Militia. In doing so we must face the 
facts of the case, which are that voluntary enlistment still holds the 
field, and that accordingly the scheme for training must be made to 
fit in with the civil avocations of the men, and not their civil avocations 
with the scheme. 

Naturally, the first point which it behoves us to discuss is the 
military value of troops raised under such a system. It is constantly 
asserted that, however laudable the efforts of the Auxiliary forces, 
soldiers of this kind have never held their own against Regular 
troops, and that an armed people, in spite of the most lofty patriotism, 
have always in the long run been defeated by organised armies. One 
might, perhaps, ask the question how we lost the United States, or what 
was the explanation of Garibaldi’s success, but in any case, it must 
be remembered that the Regular soldier, properly so-called, viz., the 
long service professional fighting man, no longer exists outside our 
own country, and the numerically insignificant U.S. Army. The 
real question at issue, therefore, is whether Volunteer or Militia troops 
may be safely trusted to meet, not Regulars, but Conscripts. On this 
point we can do no better than quote the opinion of the late Colonel 
Henderson, who was well acquainted with the Auxiliary forces at 
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home, and, as the student of the American War of Secession, was 
not blind either to their merits or demerits on the field of battle. 

Colonel Henderson has no doubt on the point. Writing of the 
American soldiers he is convinced “that in some respects they were 
superior, as every army of Volunteers will always be, to the Conscript 
levies of the European States”; and he is of opinion that “only 
sounder training is required to make our own citizen soldiers fully 
equal to the troops of any possible invader.” Or again :— 

“What foreign soldiers cannot, and, perhaps, will not see, is 
that the war in South Africa, like the war in the Peninsula and the 
Civil War in America, is a triumph for the principle of voluntary 
service. The morale of Conscript armies has always been their weakest 
point, and it is the hope that the morale of the Volunteer is no 
longer of a higher type that accounts for unwarrantable inferences 
and the unscrupulous manipulation of flimsy evidence. . . . If 
an army composed not of Regulars alone, but in great part of men 
with little or no special training, has proved capable in circumstances 
of peculiar difficulty of conquering a territory as large as Central 
Europe, bravely and cunningly defended, we need not yet be ashamed 
to speak with our enemies in the gate. Te 

“Voluntary service still holds its ground in the Anglo-Saxon States, 
and both the United Kingdom and the United States will have, to a 
great extent, to rely, in case of conflicts which tax all their resources, 
on troops which have neither the practice nor the discipline of their 
standing armies. What will be the value of these amateurs when 
pitted against conscripts? Putting the question of morale aside, it 
is clear that the individual amateur must depend upon his training. 
If, like the majority of the Boers, he is a good shot, a good scout, 
a good skirmisher, and, if mounted, a good horseman and _ horse 
master, he is undeniably the most useful soldier ; but whether amateurs 
en masse, i.e., when organised into battalions or brigades, are thor- 
oughly trustworthy, depends upon the quality of their officers. With 
good officers and a certain amount of previous training, there is no 
reason why bodies of infantry, artillery, or mounted infantry, com- 
posed entirely of unprofessional soldiers, should not do excellent service 
in the field. . . . In any case, it is probable that battalions com- 
posed of unprofessional soldiers, the free citizens of a free and pros- 
perous State, are little if at all inferior as fighting units to battalions 
composed of conscripts. But the officers must be accustomed 
to command and have a good practical knowledge of their duties in 
the field. . . . A small body of resolute citizens, well armed and 
skilful marksmen, might easily on their own ground defeat the same 
number of trained soldiers, especially if the latter were badly led; 
but in a war of masses, the power of combination, of rapid and orderly 
movement, and of tactical manceuvring, is bound to tell.’” 

These theories were confirmed to a very great degree, towards the 
end of Colonel Henderson’s life, by the practical test of the war in South 
Africa. It would be dangerous to draw too decisive a conclusion from 
the experience of a war whose conditions were so entirely peculiar ; 
nevertheless, Colonel Henderson writes :— 

“In 1899 the Volunteers of the United Kingdom had yet to give 
proof of their value as fighting men. Numerically they were an 
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imposing body, and the greater number found no difficulty in satisfy- 
ing the official conditions of efficiency. Those conditions, however, 
were altogether illusory. It by no means followed that because a man 
was an efficient Volunteer he was an effective soldier. His training, 
compared with that of the professional soldier or the Afrikander 
Irregular, was practically no training at all. His opportunities of 
learning his work in the field were fewer even than those of the 
Militia. He was required to fire no more than 40 rounds annually, 
and his study of ground was of the most perfunctory character. His 
intelligence, it is true, reached a high standard, and to the perform- 
ance of his military duties he brought a freshness and an indivi- 
duality which was no bad substitute for exnerience. It was difficult, 
however, to overcome his initial disadvantages. Life in the British 
Isles, except, perhaps, on the moors and forests of the north, was, and 
is, no preparation for war whatever. The great bulk of the population 
lacked every single characteristic of the stockman, the shikarri, or the 
mountaineer. They were as strange to the face of the earth and 
all its secrets as the inhabitants of Central Europe to the sea and 
ships. They knew nothing of the use of their arms or the care of 
their horses, and to counterbalance these deficiencies they had only 
their pride of race, their familiarity with rough sports, and the 
national predilection for discipline and good order. The principle of 
self-help, howeyer, is deeply embedded in the English character, and 
for the majority of the Volunteers self-help did offer more than had 
ever been anticipated by the War Office. In those regiments—and 
they were not a few—which were commanded by men who were alive 
to the nature of the responsibilities they had undertaken, and who 
had the gift of inspiring others, a good proportion of both the officers 
and men, often at great personal inconvenience, took their soldiering 
seriously, and gave the larger part of their spare time to fitting them- 
selves for service against the Queen’s enemies. . . . In a very 
short time the Volunteers were not to be distinguished, except, 
perhaps, that they depended upon themselves rather than upon their 
officers, from the Regulars. . . . .”1 

The Militia has been badly used; when the test of South Africa 
came to it, it had offered up many of its best elements already to 
supply the needs of the Army, and it was thus subjected to a severe 
test under conditions that were admittedly unfair to it. Nevertheless, 
although Lord Roberts complained that at times it caused him the 
very gravest anxiety, there are many competent witnesses to the value 
of the service which it performed. We need only quote the words 
of Major-General Sir Edward Hutton :— 

“There will be many, no doubt, who will question the military 
value of a Militia, who will query their cohesion and discipline, who 
will query their degree of training and efficiency, and will even query 
their steadiness and gallantry in action; to such a careful study, 
among others, of the history of the American Revolution is suggested. 
‘Taking into consideration,’ says Sir Charles Trevelyan, the latest 
historian of this period, ‘the quality of the Regular British Army 
opposed to them, some of their feats have seldom been surpassed except 
in legendary warfare.’ When they failed to win, an unsatisfactory 
organisation, an absence of qualified leaders, and a deficiency in equip- 
ment will usually be found to be the causes. It was the Canadian 
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Militia in 1812, who almost single-handed, in the absence of the 
Regular Army, not only held the southern frontier successfully, but 
carried the war into the enemy’s country. The fighting value of the 
vast armies engaged in the American War of Secession, more closely 
resembling a national Militia than a Regular Army, has never been 
questioned. Their early failures were due to lack of initial organi- 
sation, of military training, and to the absence of a sufficient number 
of qualified leaders, but never to a lack of military spirit or of 
soldierly qualities in the troops themselves. 

“The Militia of the United Kingdom contributed largely to the 
Peninsular Army, and it was said by Mr. Sidney Herbert that at 
Waterloo, of 18,000 line soldiers, the majority were Volunteers from 
the Militia. If in the recent campaign the Militia, taken generally, 
did not realise the expectations formed of its value, the reasons are 
that the force has for years received little encouragement, has had 
few advantages as regards training and instruction, and has been 
consistently emasculated by the annual transfer of officers and men 
to those Regular battalions with which it is affiliated. It would be 
unreasonable to expect a high degree of fighting value from a force 
thus sorely tried.” ; 

We should not be dealing fairly with the evidence on this subject 
without admitting that there are important authorities who disagree 
with Colonel Henderson and General Hutton in toto. The present 
Secretary of State for War, for instance, quotes with some justice the 
evidence of the Norfolk Commission. That Commission reported that 
the Militia and Volunteers are not, under present conditions, able to 
face a Continental Army with any prospect of success, and that owing 
to the unequal military education of the officers, the limited training 
of the men, and the defects of equipment and organisation, the force 
is not qualified to take the field against a Regular Army. It will be 
observed, however, that the reasons given by the Norfolk Commission 
for the inefficiency of the Auxiliary forces, if inherent in the present 
condition of those forces, are by no means naturally inherent in a 
properly organised military force. It is by no means without the 
bounds of possibility, as we hope to show later on, to provide remedies 
for most of the causes which they cite for their inefficiency. It is true 
enough that Lord Roberts, Lord Wolseley, Sir Thomas Kelly-Kenny, 
H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught, themselves would all more or less 
prefer some form of compulsory service which would give us the year, 
or, according to some, the two years of continuous training which they 
most of them believe would be necessary in order to train the Militia 
and Volunteers up to “concert pitch. (Question and answer 400, 
Evidence of Norfolk Commission.) At the same time, it is perhaps 
fair to remember that the majority of these officers have belonged to 
the older school of military thought, and have no great recent 
experience of the Auxiliary forces at home. They base their views 
partly on the traditional distrust of all professional for all amateur 
troops, and the Volunteers at least are the Volunteers as they knew 
them 20 years ago. The younger generation of soldiers, Sir John 
French, Sir Ian Hamilton, General Baden-Powell, and many others, 
whose names it would be invidious to mention, are much more inclined 
to believe that, under a proper system of organisation and reasonable 
terms of service, both the Militia and the Volunteers might be made 
thoroughly efficient without compulsion of any kind. There 1s 
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absolutely no evidence, at any rate from the South African War, to 
show that the representative contingents which served there suffered 
from any of the defects which are generally attributed to partially 
trained and, in the strict sense of the term, undisciplined troops. 
The defects of the present Auxiliary forces are many, but they are 
defects arising rather from the way in which they have been treated 
hitherto by the responsible authorities than from any constitutional 
weaknesses which cannot be eradicated. 


A very fair statement of what those defects are, as regards the 
Volunteers, has been furnished to a recent number of the German 
Militir Wochenblatt by a German officer, who is clearly an officer 
of some experience. Briefly, his observations may be summed up 
under four heads :— . 


1. The Efficiency and Physique of the Rank and File. 


On the whole the rank and file made a very favourable impression, 
and the progress made during the training was remarkable. Naturally, 
ones does not look for the strict and systematic discipline which is to 
be found in a professional army, but the absence of this was, to a 
considerable extent, compensated for by the self-reliance and intelli- 
gence of the men, who fully realised the necessity for prompt obedience 
under all circumstances. . . . The conclusion one arrived at was 
that the Volunteers are able to undergo creater physical exertion 
than the rank and file of the Regular Army. A comparison of Volun- 
teers selected at random with any company of a battalion of Regulars 
quartered in England, shows the Volunteer company to contain the 
better material. 


2. Want of Training amongst the Officers. 


Tactical movements were by no means carried out without a hitch, 
but the blame for this was generally attributable to the defective 
training of the officers. Company commanders were much too apt 
to rely on their sergeant instructors, and commanding officers upon 
their adjutants. . . . . The defective military education of the 
officers was very noticeable in field work. The men do not lack 
initiative, but this quality is rarely taken advantage of by their officers. 
The latter, in their inexperience, take refuge too much in the letter of 
the drill book, while the men on the other hand act too much on 
their own judgment. . . . Theoretical instruction is not absent 
from the training . . . but the value of such training is doubtful 
having regard to the limited knowledge of the officer who has to 
instruct 


3. Unreality of the Maneuvres for lack of Cavalry and Artillery. 


The Volunteer brigade is not a really organised unit at all, but 
simply a number of battalions put together as the circumstances of 
the moment permit. It lacks proper transport and supply services. 
No provision whatever was made for scouting or reconnaissances, 
though some battalions brought out a company of cyclists. It so 
happened that at the training which I witnessed a regiment of Imperial 
Yeomanry was under canvas independently in the neighbourhood, and 
was thus available for the tactical days, but there was no artillery at 
all present. . . . Without cavalry and artillery, manoeuvres— 
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like those I witnessed—can have little or no value for the training 
of the senior officers against the day when these bands of Volunteers 
will be called upon to measure themselves with the troops of any 
other power. 


4. Serious Defects of Administration. 


It is hard to see what place the Volunteers are intended to take 
in the military system of the Empire. They are supposed to be 
raised for home defence, but the official opinion is that a hostile 
landing, at any rate in considerable numbers, is out of the question 

; but whatever the function which they are supposed to fulfil, 
they lack almost everything which is necessary for their employment 
to any real purpose except their own good will. There is no recognised 
object in their existence; systematised administration is altogether 
lacking. What cavalry (I.Y.) and artillery there is, is neither 
sufficiently trained nor sufficiently numerous to answer present-day 
tactical requirements. 

The verdict of this German observer is, in fact, precisely that of 
the Norfolk Commission. The case for the Militia is the same, only 
more so. The Volunteers are indeed organised into infantry brigades, 
and have a certain amount of manceuvre training every year. The 
Militia are rarely so organised and trained, and in addition have not 
the advantage of the superior physique and intelligence of the Volun- 
teer Force. 

In our consideration of the defects of the Auxiliary Forces-and in 
suggesting possible remedies, it is essential to distinguish, first, between 
the individual man and his battalion as a whole, and 
next, between the battalion and the aggregate of all the 
battalions. As regards the individual man as a whole, we have one 
or two further criticisms to make. In the first place, -his numbers 
are by no means as great as are required to meet the demands which 
in Part I. of this essay we have shown must be made upon non-Regular 
troops. The total of the Auxiliary Forces barely exceeds 300,000 
men. Of these at least one-third may be ruled out as being under 
20 years of age, and in addition there is absolutely no reserve. Some- 
how or other it will be necessary for us to raise the sum total of 
efficients with the colours to 500,000 men, with a Reserve of at least 
another 500,000 to take their place on the outbreak of war. This 
deficiency in numbers has a further result. Being obliged to take all 
we can get in the way of recruits, both Militia and Volunteer com- 
manding officers are unable to look a gift horse in the mouth. The 
consequence is they are able to make no selection as they would if 
the whole able-bodied youth of the country were anxious to have 
the privilege of serving with them. The only branch of the Auxiliary 
Forces which has really reached a satisfactory conclusion in this 
respect is the Imperial Yeomanry, and here, partly owing to the pay 
which is offered, but more to the kudos which the Imperial Yeomanry 
quite justly has won for itself as the result of its work in South Africa, 
the regiments are full to overflowing, and a selection of the fittest 
recruits can be made. 

A further serious defect in the Militia and ‘the Volunteers is 
that the men serve for too short a period and resign too soon. We 
have already stated it to be our opinion that a constant training all 
the year round, spread over several years, with constant practice right 
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up to the date of active service, is better with a willing and intelligent 
man than the two years of close application and hard work, followed 
by almost complete divorce from military training for an indefinite 
period, which is what the conscript soldier receives. But our whole 
argument is cut from under our feet if, as is so frequently the case, 
the Militiaman or the Volunteer resigns after 3 years’ service. It 
is gradually becoming to be more and more an accepted fact; it is, 
indeed, the teaching of the nineteenth centurv’s most successful soldiers, 
that, given highly-trained officers and a perfect organisation, it is 
possible to train the rank and file as soldiers in a very limited time; 
but no one will venture to maintain that the preliminary drills of the 
Militia recruit, followed by one month’s training for two years, or 
the 40 drills and 7 or 15 days’ camp of the Volunteer recruit for a 
like number of years, approaches in any way to the minimum of 
indispensable training. The Auxiliary Force system can only be 
trustworthy, as far as the rank and file are concerned, if the men 
remain with the colours for at least 10, or at most 20, years. 


At the same time, while the weaknesses in our present Militia and 
Volunteer Forces are indisputable, they are not beyond easy remedy. 
As regards the need for numbers, we believe that these could easily 
be obtained if the principles which we have laid down in Part I. of 
this essay were more readily recognised. Once it was understcod that 
on the outbreak of war the Auxiliary Forces would be regarded, not 
so much as “auxiliaries,” but as the National Army, on which we 
must depend not only for the defence of our own shores, but, in 
addition, for giving us those numbers which alone can turn the 
balance of victory or defeat in the struggle over-seas, we do not believe 
that there would be any lack of recruits. Such a change would at 
once raise the Auxiliary Forces from the second-rate position which 
they now hold. It would be looked upon as an honour to serve in 
a force that was kept for fighting, instead of as new for an object 
which nobody—and least of all the Auxiliary Forces themselves— 
would be able to define. 


In the next place, to secure the retention of the senior men in 
the ranks, all that is required is a complete change in the point of 
view at headquarters. It must be more readily recognised that as 
a man approaches to the prime of life the more valuable he becomes 
in his civil employ, and consequently the greater are his responsibili- 
ties and the demands made upon his time. But this responsible citizen 
in the prime of manhood is exactly the material we require for an 
Army which depends upon moral and serious patriotic purpose rather 
than upon barrack square discipline. Regulations, therefore, which 
demand of the private soldier, whether in the Militia or in the Volun- 
teers, periods of continuous training, or even fixed numbers of drills 
within stated periods, are utterly mistaken as having the effect of 
driving the busiest, and therefore the best material, out of the force. 
The Militia—in old days a truly county force, representative of the 
best elements in the county—has now become merely a refuge for the 
casual labourer. In the Volunteers, too, compulsory camps, how- 
ever beneficial in the abstract, have only had the effect of driving 
manhood and class away from the force. A mere glance at the 
Volunteer strength during the past few years will show us two strik- 
ing facts in corroboration. In the first place, the corps which are 
most numerous and most flourishing are those which are recruited 
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amongst the labouring classes. The corps where the decline in numbers 
is the most marked are the corps which, in accordance with the early 
Volunteer traditions, still attempt to recruit from the middle classes. 
Secondly, as one would naturally suppose, in every county where the 
Volunteers are the strongest the Militia are the weakest, the obvious 
explanation being that the class of men who were formerly able to 
devote a month’s continuous training, to the Militia are now forced 
by the change in industrial and social conditions to forego such service 
in favour of the drill once a week and the camp once a year, which 
is offered to them as Volunteers, and which is the only form of 
soldiering of which their civil employment will allow. 

These difficulties point, moreover, to a certain variety in the 
conditions of training which suit various districts and various classes. 
We have ali heard of the protest raised by some of the Metropolitan 
corps against the 15 days’ camp; yet for many Volunteer corps re- 
cruited in the country the extended period of camp training has not 
only been found possible but has been warmly welcomed. In certain 
mining districts, again, the form of training best suited to local em- 
ployment is the month of continuous training under a Militia system. 
The variety of conditions under which men may be cbtained for the 
Auxiliary Forces in different parts of the country points at once to at 
least one very practical reform. This is the abolition of the distinc- 
tion between Militia and Volunteers, and the formation in their 
place of reserve or second line battalions of the Regular territorial 
regiments, the new distinction between the several battalions being 
one, not of form, but of times and conditions of service. In every 
county there would probably be found men who would prefer to join 
for a month’s training every year and 11 months of civil life; there 
would also be others who could do a 15 days’ camp and weekly drills 
under present Volunteer conditions; others, again, might be able to 
manage the drills but not the camp, and vice versd. Nor should it 
be impossible to arrange for the case of a man who, as time went on, 
found that the times and service which suited him best were not those 
of the battalion in which he originally enlisted. It should be made 
nossible for him to be drafted from the battalion which did the 
month’s training to that which trained once a week all the year round, 
and it is not inconceivable that cases might arise where a man who 
had enlisted for weekly drills came to find that the month would 
suit him better. The ideal organisation would be that which per- 
mitted a boy to join a battalion whose recruits did the six weeks of 
preliminary training which is now demanded of the Militia, that 
after serving a year or two here he should be able, while remaining in 
the same regiment, to join the battalion whose conditions of training 
approximate more nearly to those of the Volunteers as we now know 
them. Finally, when the calls of his civil employment and of family 
life became too urgent to allow even of this, it should be possible for 
him to retain his name on the books for mobilisation in the case of 
grave emergency, and to come up for such drills as he could manage, 
or even for mere rifle practice. 

Looking at the life of the average artisan or middle class man 
from 18 to 30 years of age, it is probable that in addition to being 
ideal, such a system would be most practical. It is in youth that the 
greatest amount of time can be afforded, when the value of the train- 
ing is also greatest, and with increasing years and increasing re- 
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sponsibilities the need for drill and training becomes less pressing, as 
it becomes less easy to comply with. What we must look to as being 
far more important than such efficiency of the individual man as may 
be obtained by peddling regulations requiring of him a minimum of 
drills throughout the whole period of his service, is the attraction of 
every possible man to the colours for such service as he is willing 
and able to give, and, above all, his retention in the regiment with 
which he is familiar, and to which he feels himself to belong, for 
emergency in case of war. In this way, and in this way only, can 
Colonel Henderson’s demand for an Auxiliary Forces Reserve be 
realised. Speaking of the faults of organisation which led to such a 
grave shortage of men during the South African War, Colonel Hen- 
derson writes :— 


‘The further expansion of the Regular Army was perfectly pos- 
sible. The Militia, the Yeomanry, the Volunteers, and the Colonial 
Forces not only provide an immediate reserve of nearly 500,000 men, 
but might, under a comprehensive system, have furnished a secondary 
Reserve of as many more at an exceedingly small price. It was here 
that the system of 1899 was so defective. Expansion of the field 
forces on service over sea was almost the last thing thought of. An 
active Army of 100,000 was the limit of Britain’s armed strength, 7.e., 
an Army just half the strength which fought against Napoleon, when 
the population of the United Kingdom was 14,000,000, as against 
10,000,000. The remedy lay in the organisation of the Secondary 
Reserve. Not a man who had borne arms, whether in the Regulars 
or the Auxiliary Forces, should have been suffered to disappear into 
civil life. Every trained soldier should have been registered, and 
cadres should have been established in which every veteran who was 
still willing in case of emergency to serve his country should have been 
enrolled. There was no need that these men should have been called 
out for training; a small retaining fee would have been enough to 
give the Government a lien on their services. It would thus have been 
possible, when the demand for more troops came, to lay hands at once 
on men of some experience, to assemble them and to equip them 
through their cadres, and at the same time to enlarge the military de- 
partments—Medical, Supply, Ordnance, Remount—in proportion to 
the enlargement of the Army. It was not that the importance of 
organisation had not been exemplified of recent years. The War of 
Secession, the People’s War in France of 1870-71, Cuban War of 
1898, all told the same tale. McLellan’s great Army of 1862, 
Gambetta’s levies on the Loire were equally impotent. Want of 
organisation was even more fatal than want of discipline, and vast 
masses of men admirably equipped and animated by the highest 
patriotism, fell a prey to inferior forces, not because they failed in 
courage, but because their training was below that of their adversaries 
—their corporate existence was the shortest, and their organisation 
incomplete.” 


It will be obvious that we should still further add to the efficiency 
of the men if we were able to inaugurate some such system of com- 
pulsory military training, or at least of compulsory rifle shooting for 
all boys between the ages of 12 and 16, as Lord Roberts is now advocat- 
ing. Indeed, the basis and the starting-point of any scheme for 


a large Volunteer Citizen Army must be the military training of 
boys. on notnir 
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The citizen soldier has so much to learn and so limited a time 
in which to learn it, that as much as possible of the preliminary work 
of soldiering should be acquired while he is still a boy, leaving the 
more advanced military training for his mature years. It is an easy 
matter for a boy to devote a good deal of time to drill and shooting in 
a cadet corps; it is a far more difficult thing for a busy man to give up 
his time to such work. Perhaps the greatest difficulty of all—that 
of obtaining the requisite time in the Auxiliary Forces or adequate 
training in rifle shooting—might be overcome. There is no difficulty 
in the Auxiliary Forces in securing a sufficient amount of practice to 
keep up a proficiency in rifle shooting which has already been obtained ; 
but in many cases time is altogether wanting for a careful rudimentary 
instruction for those who have never handled a rifle before. If this 
rudimentary stage could be passed in boyhood the man could then 
proceed to advanced practical courses of field firing under Service con- 
ditions. The theory of military discipline also is much more easily 
absorbed in boyhood than in manhood. It is obvious, therefore, that 
if cadet corps were officially encouraged in this country on such lines, 
the result would be that a vast recruiting field would be formed for 
a voluntary Citizen Army. Those who entered its ranks would be 
already familiar with more than half their work, and would be in 
the begt position to take the fullest advantage of the training before 
them. Every recruit would be a graduate of the cadet corps, and 
even officers and non-commissioned officers would be found almost 
ready-made. Outside the military question, the great advantage of 
this system of compulsory training of boys in the rudiments of drill, 
discipline, and shooting, is that it is no new departure, and that it 
appears to be in keeping with the prejudices of the race. It is already 
in full working order as an essential part of the Imperial Militia 
systems of Canada and Australia. 


To sum up, as far as the man himself is concerned, we have no 
fear that voluntarily enlisted citizen soldiers can, with due encourage- 
ment and a wise development on the existing system, not be readily 
obtained in the numbers, and show that efficiency which would be 
required of him. It is immaterial whether we are to call our Home 
Defence Army by a new name or no; what is desirable is that there 
should be only one second line Army, and that every individual 
should be encouraged to enlist in that Army. He should be unable 
to excuse himself on the ground that the conditions and times of 
training were impossible for him, for there should be an endless 
variety of conditions to suit the idiosyncracies of every man and of 
every trade. By these means, although their training would be 
voluntarily submitted to, it should become so general as to be prac- 
tically universal, and a man who refused to submit to any fraining 
at all should be classed with passive resisters and anti-vaccinationists 
and other such contemptible faddists. But though the second line 
Army should be open to every man who is ready to do any service at 
all, the cost to the State should be dependent upon the amount of work 
that he does. What those rates of payment should be should be 
settled by the military authorities. It would probably be easy to set 
down a man’s efficiency in terms of his money value to the State. 
We do not desire to lay down any hard and fast ruling on this point, 
but we suggest, in order to illustrate our point, that something like 
the folilan. greaates might be paid :— 
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For 6 months’ preliminary drill - - £20 
For a month’s training only - - £15 
For 30 drills per year under present 
Volunteer conditions, the annual 
course of musketry, 15 days’ camp £10 
4. For ditto, with 8 days’ camp - - £7 10s. 
5. For ditto, with no camp - - - £6 


The whole of the above payments would not, of course, go to the 
individual man, but a sufficient sum would in each case be available 
to compensate him for any loss in his civil employment, after pro- 
viding for the cost of his equipment and training. Payments would 
be made to the officer commanding the Territorial Reserve regiments 
(of several battalions), and the proportion available would be dis- 
tributed by him tothe men. In the General Reserve (500,000 men) 
would be included both those who at present resign from the 
Auxiliary Forces and are lost absolutely to the State, and those who 
are at present known as members of rifle clubs. In the course of time 
there is good reason to hope that there would be few members of 
rifle clubs who had not passed through a proper training beforehand. 
If the scheme for the compulsory training of boys is realised, this 
would naturally be the case as regards their boyhood, at any rate; but 
at present it would be undesirable to discourage the services, how- 
ever exiguous, of any man who is willing to offer them, and the only 
extra demand that would be made upon the present members of 
rifle clubs would be that they should sign an engagement to come 
up for training at the depot of their local territorial regiment after 
the embodiment and mobilisation of those actually with the colours. 
In this Reserve, too, a place might well be found for civilians who 
would be of the greatest value on mobilisation in tke Departmental 
Corps. There are large classes of men who would be of great value, 
more especially in the medical services and those of transport and 
supply, without having received any military training at all, and 
there would be no objection at present in addition to the enrolment 
in every county of a special corps of civilian guides. For this 
Reserve a State payment of 10s. a year per head to the officer com- 
manding the Territorial Reserve regiment would probably be economi- 
tally spent. 

The essential feature of the whole scheme is the ready encourage- 
ment of every form of service that is offered, with the steady resolve 
to make the utmost possible use of it. If this resolve were generally 
recognised there is every reason to hope that the offers of service would 
every year be more genuine and more extensive. 

There is one further feature of such a system which cannot be 
too strongly emphasised. In no scheme for universal compulsory 
training that we have yet seen has the question of cadres and organisa- 
tion been dealt with. The advocates of compulsory service are ready 
enough to brave the practical difficulties of continuous training and 
to scorn a system which endeavours to make it possible for that train- 
ing to be taken in the stride of every-day life; but if they are willing 
to copy the Continental system as regards the individual] they have 
not yet faced the Continental system as regards the cadres and the 
officers. Now it is indisputable that trained men without cadres are 
less valuable even than untrained men with cadres. If the Auxiliary 
Forces as we at present know them provide us with nothing more, 
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they provide us with cadres, imperfect and unorganised though these 
may be. By associating every citizen under training with the cadre 
of his territorial regiment, and teaching even the rifle club Reservist 
to regard himself as a member of that regiment, we are approaching 
universal service in the only practicable way in which it can at present 
be approached, viz., through the cadres of the existing regiments of 
the Auxiliary Forces. It is not so much the amount of training 
which the individual man receives as the military organisation of 
which he forms a part that is of the first importance, and there is 
surely a certain value in the military organisation which we have 
sketched. A territorial regiment as a second line Army would thus 
contain three or four battalions; the ranks of the regiment would be 
open to all classes of service, but the men offering these various degrees 
of service would be allotted only to particular battalions of the regi- 
ment. The first battalion would be composed of men whose training 
enabled them to be ready in 48 hours, the second battalion of men 
who would be called up simultaneously with the first battalion, and 
put under training night and day for a fortnight, after which they, 
too, would be ready to take the field; the third and fourth battalions 
would only be ready after longer periods of training on embodiment. 

Last of all there would be the Reserve depot of men of the 10s. 
class, who would be equipped and sent out as drafts to fill up the 
gaps in the other battalions. It is idie to argue that no time would 
be given us by a condescending enemy for this additional training 
after the outbreak of war, which could alone render three-fourths of 
the Home Army fit to take the field. Fortunately in any war in which 
we are likely to engage we are certain, from the nature of our geo- 
graphical position, to have a long period for preparation at our dis- 
posal before our Field Armies take the field. 

We have already pointed out in Part I. of this essay that during 
the period when invasion would be most possible, that part of our 
Regular Standing Army which is not on garrison duty abroad but is 
held in reserve for offensive over-sea operations, will be retained at 
home. It is also an undoubted fact that, in the case of India at least, 
many months must elapse before the Russian armies have penetrated 
to the defensive line which our armies are likely to take up. 


This point, which has hitherto appeared very largely to have 
escaped our notice, is admirably brought out by Colonel Callwell :— 

“The sea, in the early days of some great war, affords no sanc- 
tuary to the army crossing it against the machinations of the foe. 
There is nothing gained by the power to place troops in line of 
battle faster than they can be despatched to the theatre of opera- 
tions. The rate at which troops can be mobilised in condition fit 
to take the field depends upon their relative state of preparedness for 
war in time of peace; but it is the troops maintained in a high con- 
dition of efficiency in time of peace who cost most money, and who, 
when the element of time is taken into consideration, may give 
least value for that money. The element of time is a factor of 
paramount importance, and it governs the situation. If time be 
available, if, from the conditions of the case, it must be available, 
troops maintained in a state of comparative efficiency in peace can 
be raised to the highest standard before they are wanted. The 
troops of this class are, if properly organised for the functions which 
they have to fulfil, far cheaper than those kept fit for action at a 
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moment’s notice. An insular Power, which frames its military system 
with a view to the immediate readiness of a great army for service 
over sea, is organising what it does not want, organising what it 
cannot use, and is squandering its financial resources without ade- 
quate return, owing to a misapprehension of strategical conditions ; 
but, on the other hand, the very fact that military forces are neces- 
sarily delayed by the circumstances of the case in reaching the scene 
of action may be prejudicial to their prospects when they get there. 
The enemy may have benefitted by their tardy appearance, and may 
have gained advantages, strategical and moral. Therefore, the army 
crossing the sea should be well supported, the machinery should exist 
to swell its numbers liberally from time to time in so far as maritime 
conditions permit of it. Behind the force first despatched to the 
theatre of war there should be abundant reserves, and there should be 
ample cadres in the second line, which, while waiting for their turn 
to proceed on service, are progressing from a rudimentary acquaintance 
with the soldier's art towards that standard of efficiency which troops 
must possess if they are to make their mark in the face of the enemy. 
An insular Power should in fact base its military system on the prin- 
ciple of having many categories in a progressive stage. The corps in 
the first category may be ten times as efficient at the moment when 
war breaks out as the corps in the fifth category, and it will probably 
cost ten times as much in peace time; but the organisation should be 
such that by the time the fifth category is required its component parts 
shall have attained the standard of excellence which is expected in 
the Regular soldier, and that they shall be able to take their place in 
line of battle with credit to themselves and honour to their country.” 

It is towards the provision of such categories that the above sug- 
gestions have been made. 

In passing from the question of the individual man to that of the 
officers and non-commissioned officers of the second line Army, we 
must deal very briefly with the vexed question of discipline. The 
prevalent view in most Armies of the world is that troops can only 
be brought to face the terrors of the battle-field if they have been 
submitted to a hard schooling, in which they learn of an iron 
authority, which it is death to disobey. It is believed that what 
is called discipline can only be obtained by a system of polish and 
pipe-clay in the barrack-pard, enforced by a strong code of punishment. 
No doubt an Army serving under the conditions which we have 
sketched above would not be submitted to this system in all its com- 
pleteness ; but is there any reason to suppose that the result would not 
be the same? The kind of discipline which we should look for in 
such an Army would be the discipline of self-respect, of the sense 
of a moral obligation to fulfil a duty voluntarily undertaken, the 
discipline which is produced by the influence of loyalty and patriotism, 
which is best defined by the Japanese word, “ Bushido.” After all, 
we have the authority of no less a person than Prince Hohenlohe for 
declaring that the old ideas of discipline are changing, ‘‘that which 
in former days was begotten of fear of the stick is now born of 
trust, with this difference: that its effect is more lasting, since in 
—— times, when the fear of the stick vanished, discipline vanished 
also.” 

In short, though this question is one which it is exceedingly 
difficult to argue, there is no real doubt that the cohesion and dis- 
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cipline of any regiment depends far more upon the quality of its 
oliicers and the respect in which their men hold both the officers 
personally and also their competence to lead them in battle. There 
is no reason whatever why there should not be as much trust 
and mutual confidence, lasting till the ultima ratio of the battle-field, 
in a unit of voluntary soldiers as there is in a Regular unit. There 
will, as Colonel Hendersun has shown, be at any rate a great deal more 
than there is in a conscript unit, that is if the officers of the Auxiliary 
Forces are brave gentlemen and efficient soldiers. ‘‘ Discipline,” 
writes General Skobeleff, ‘‘should be of iron, but it should be es- 
tablished by the moral authority of the individual officer and not by 
means of his fist.” What we look for in our Reserve Army are big 
battalions of physically fit men, led by trained officers and gentlemen, 
and brought into the field with perfect mobilisation and Staff arrange- 
ments. By raising the hotly-contested question of discipline we bring 
ourselves, ipso facto, to a consideration of officers of the Auxiliary 
Forces, for it is upon the officers that the discipline depends. Their 
officers and non-commissioned officers are indeed the weakest joints 
in the harness of the Auxiliary Forces. They are neither numerous 
enough nor sufficiently trained. They are equally wanting in the 
Militia and in the Volunteers; indeed, the supply of them is .growing 
smaller year by year. It has been calculated that the total shortage 
of educated officers to fill the junior commissioned ranks of our exist- 
ing military forces is over 7,000. How, then, are we going to remedy 
this shortage, and, having remedied it, how are we going to train 
the officers we get? Once more, as is the case with the men, com- 
pulsion being for the moment out of the question, our only possible 
method is the intelligent sympathetic treatment of the patriotic 
sentiment in military possibilities of the country. 

The country as a whole, and the leisured classes in particular, do 
not take the Auxiliary Forces seriously. In order to educate them 
towards a better understanding, we can do no better than go to the 
main educational bodies—the public schools and the Universities. The 
Universities and public schools now supply all our administrative 
services and most of the professions, and would as readily supply us 
with officers for the Reserve Army if they could be really induced to 
believe that such service was a necessary part of the duty of every 
citizen. We believe negotiations are already on foot with our leading 
Universities for the realisation of a very practicable scheme to this 
end. Under this scheme the existing University Volunteer corps are 
no longer to be battalions of all ranks; instead they are to be con- 
verted into corps of cadet officers. Nor are the inducements to the 
undergraduates to be patriotic only. For a sum of £90,000 only it 
has been calculated that payments might be made which would give 
us an output from the Universities of 1,000 officers a year, with the 
additional advantage that these officers would come to the Auxiliary 
Forces with a considerable knowledge of their military duties. A 
payment of £10 a year for six years, and of £30 in the last year of 
the University course, would, it is calculated, induce a sufficient 
number of undergraduates, in addition to putting in a sufficient 
number of drills and an adequate amount of camp and mancuvre 
training with the university cadet corps, to attend a course of lectures 
each term on the theoretical side of their military duties. The terms 
of engagement would be for yearly periods up to six, the pay for 
the preceding year’s service being only due to those who would sign 
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on for the following year. After leaving the Universities, men will 
be thus bound to serve for three, or, in the case of fourth year men, 
for two years, either in some branch of the Auxiliary Forces or as 
supernumerary subalterns d la suite of Regular regiments. After 
the six years no man would be bound to further service, but there 
would be reasonable ground for supposing that the majority of them 
would have seen enough of the conditions of service in the Auxiliary 
Forces to realise the great value of the work that they might do by 
remaining with the regiments to which they were originally attached. 
In this way, whereas out of 1,200 Volunteers at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge alone, a quite insignificant proportion at present pass into 
the existing Auxiliary Forces, it may be reasonably anticipated that 
provision would be made for an annual supply of at least 600 officers, 
who would permanently take up their duties in the Militia, Yeomanry, 
or Volunteers. If this hope is realiged it will at last become the habit 
of the over-leisured classes of Great Britain to take an active interest 
in the military welfare of their country, and the back of the officer 
difficulty would be broken. 

As regards the question of non-commissioned officers, the supply 
of good candidates for appointment as Militia or Volunteer sergeants 
has been rapidly diminishing of recent years, for the same reasons as 
those which have caused the deterioration in class. Owing to the 
growing abstention of the fower-middle classes from service in the 
ranks, it has become increasingly difficult to find amongst Volunteers 
men who, while proving themselves competent soldiers, are able per- 
sonally to command the respect of their men; in the Militia it has 
long since been found impossible altogether. To get good non-com- 
missioned officers therefore we must apply the same remedies as we 
have already suggested for obtaining more and superior recruits for 
the rank and file. It is only by taking the Home Defence Army or 
Imperial Militia seriously, and by assigning it a definite place in the 
military organisation of the country—so definite that its functions 
will be obvious to the whole country—that we can really expect a 
people who are not wanting in patriotism but are not perhaps blessed 
with a too vivid imagination, to make the sacrifices which patriotism 
demands of them. In addition, it will probably be necessary to make 
some considerable augmentation of the pay which the non-com- 
missioned officer at present receives. Probably the best immediate 
remedy—and the need for qualifying non-commissioned officers in the 
Auxiliary Forces is very pressing and very urgent—will be found 
in the adoption of some such system as that which a recent anonymous 
writer, “ Aldebaran,” has suggested for the Regular Army. The 
creation of a separate class of under-officer, who would stand between 
the commissioned officer, on the one hand, and the plain non-commis- 
sioned officer on the other, would be more suitable for the Auxiliary 
Forces than it would be for the Regular Army. There are many 
superior and intelligent men—every Militia and Volunteer command- 
ing officer knows them—-who, while not quite fitted by their position 
in life to receive commissions, are at the same time unwilling to 
aspire merely to non-commissioned rank. The creation of this new 
class of under-officer, somewhat after the model of the Armies of 
France and Germany, would undoubtedly tap a valuable class, which 
has been largely unrepresented in the Auxiliary Forces since the 
early days of the Volunteer movement. It would be probably inex- 
pedient to increase the number of staff-sergeants, - Ever as it is, the 
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present non-commissioned officers of the Auxiliary Forces are too apt 
to depend upon the staff-sergeants and too slow to learn to stand by 
themselves, as they inevitably must do if they are really to be worth 


their salt. 

Having now suggested the means whereby we can supply the 
officers and non-commissioned officers for the Imperial Militia, we 
have next to consider the means by which they are to be trained. 
We are aware that some authorities hold that this is a problem 
which is impossible of solution. They argue that the limited time 
at the disposal of the civilian, and the pressing calls of his own 
private affairs, entirely preclude him even from acquiring the 
elementary knowledge which is demanded of a subaltern, let alone of a 
company commander. They point out that in these days the officer 
has not only to drill and lead his men, but he has also to instruct 
them, and that.it is quite absurd to expect that the Auxiliary officer 
can possibly acquire the necessary knowledge as an instructor. This 
at any rate is not the opinion of Colonel Henderson :— 

“Tf a strict system of rejection were to eliminate from the ranks 
all, whether officers or men, whom indolence, indifference, or physical 
incapacity render unfit to bear arms, leaving only men of the same 
stamp as those who now, whether at Schools of Instruction, brigade 
camps, Easter mancuvres, and the meetings of Tactical Societies, seize 
every opportunity to increase their knowledge, we might endure 
without anxiety even the absence of a large part of the Regular Army 
beyond the seas. The weak point of the Volunteer force is the dearth 
of well-trained officers ; but the zest with which good Volunteer officers 
undertake their duties is in itself sufficient to ensure the rapid mastery 
of these duties. With work, which is half a pastime wherein they 
find relief from the routine of their ordinary avocations, monotony 
has no place. The very freshness of their application is attractive of 
zeal and industry; nor are they burdened with the thousand details of 
interior economy which occupy so largely the time and energy of the 
professional soldier. They can give almost every hour which they 
cevote to their military duties to preparing themselves for the busi- 
ness of a campaign. They can bestow their whole attention on what 
is assuredly the most interesting, as it is the most important part of the 
profession of arms—the leading of troops on the field of battle. The 
Volunteer force, as at present constituted, is an excellent school of 
physical training; but this is scarcely the purpose for which it is 
maintained. Give it capable officers, trained company leaders, and 
an educated staff, raise the standard of efficiency, exact a physical 
test, and it will become the strong Army of a free people, a safeguard 
against invasion, and an efficient substitute for conscription. . . . 
I am far from believing that the possible efficiency of the Volunteer 
force has been exhausted.’ 

No doubt a great deal can be done, and much has already been 
done, by the establishment of Schools of Instruction, the organisation 
of staff rides and war games and lectures; perhaps also by the estab- 
lishment of a Central Camp of Instruction, as suggested by Lord 
Dundonald in the Fortnightly Review, to which officers and non- 
commissioned officers could run down whenever they had a few days 
to spare, and to which all must proceed for short courses preliminary 
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to promotion. But for the real remedy we are convinced we must 
look to more radical methods, the methods by which the German 
officer was created ; these are nothing less and nothing more than the 
creation of a military organisation and the formation of a proper 
General Staff for the second line Army. They are remedies which 
are outside the powers of the members of the Auxiliary Forces them- 
selves, and it may truly be said that it is to the long-continued neglect of 
them that the greatest defects in the present Auxiliary Forces are 
due. It is a truism that readiness for war is only achieved when 
mobile units of the three arms actually exist, not merely in paper 
schedules drawn up by the mobilisation authorities—a species of 
document which is always torn up directly the emergency arises—but 
in real organical association under a permanent commander invested 
with real authority and responsibility. Such a commander should 
understand that it is his duty, not so much to produce detailed 
criticisms of the troops under his command, as to demonstrate before the 
Inspecting-General that he has produced an efficient force. It is so 
much a truism that the only possible explanation of the long neglect 
to provide this organisation for the Auxiliary Forces, is that it is 
not yet settled whether there should be any Auxiliary Forces at all. 
In this essay, however, we are not asked to discuss that question ; 
we are simply asked how we can best render assistance in the event 
of war with one or more naval Powers. Without organisation as 
Field Armies they can render no assistance at all. We are aware that 
somewhere in the pigeon-holes of Pall Mall there exists a paper scheme 
for their use; but the ground idea of this scheme is, that they should 
be allotted certain fortified positions round London and elsewhere, 
which they are to hold while the Regular Army operates upon the 
flanks and rear of the invaders. The scheme is an entire breach 
of all the known rules of war; but the framers of it would no doubt 
excuse themselves upon the ground that they had 300,000 troops 
thrown at their heads for which they were obliged to find employment 
of some kind, and that so long as divisional organisation or transport 
of any kind were denied to them, there was nothing that they were 
fit for except this ré/e of passive defence. The Treasury, on the other 
hand, will doubtless reply, and with some force, that until it was 
decided what the Auxiliary Forces existed for, they were unwilling 
to supply the funds which would give them vitality as a Field Army. 
The consequence has been an absolute deadlock. 

The Militia, Yeomanry, and Volunteers are three separate forces, 
serving under separate conditions, and with practically no connec- 
tion with each other. Even within the Militia and Volunteers them- 
selves the artillery never exercise with the infantry, and the engineers 
see nothing of either. They have no transnort to speak of; indeed, 
the Militia and Yeomanry have none at all, and though the Volun- 
teers as a whole are organised into infantry brigades, it is quite 
certain that their present brigadiers are not intended to lead them 
in war. The various branches of the Auxiliary Forces, and the 
various units in each of these forces, have few interests in common, are 
rarely trained together, and could never be formed into a Field Army 
with even a month’s notice. They are controlled by officers of the 
Regular Army (0.C. grouped regimental districts, G.O.C., C.-in-C., 
Adjutant-General, etc.), whose real duties are connected solely with 
the Foreign Service Regular Army, and who quite rightly concen- 
trate all their energies upon their duties, which they regard as more 
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immediately important. Fully occupied with the recruitment and 
training of the Regular Army, they have no time to spare to a con- 
sideration of the vast problems of the Home Army, of which, in 
addition, they have no experience. But directly the principle is 
established that the Auxiliary Forces are to become the National 
Army, in contradistinction to the Regulars, who are to supply the 
Imperial foreign service troops, it is to be hoped that their formation 
into mobile Field Armies will follow without delay. 


As a fitting illustration of our contention, that it is only by 
ridding men’s minds of the idea that it is to the Regular Army they 
are to look for the home defence, either of Great Britain or of any 
of her Colonies, we may quote the instantaneous effect on New 
Zealand, in the later stages of the New Zealand War, of the with- 
drawal of the British Army. To-day we are seeing precisely the 
same happenings in Canada. During the current week we read in 
our newspaper that the 5th Royal Garrison Regiment, the last of the 
British Regular Forces in Canada, will leave Halifax for England ; 
and it is further stated that the Canadian authorities have actually 
been anxious to expedite the withdrawal of British troops, and 
thereby to hand over their duty to the Canadian forces which are 
already waiting to yelieve the Imperial unit, under the new arrange- 
ments, by which the Dominion of Canada becomes responsible for her 
own land defences. 


In order to make way for the rise of a similar National Defence 
Army in Great Britain, and more especially in order to attain their 
organisation into units of all arms, all branches of the present 
Auxiliary Forces must be ready to submit to changes that may be 
distasteful to some. Both Militia and Volunteers would have to 
sacrifice their traditions to the reforms that tlhe altered condition of 
affairs demands, whilst many Volunteer corps would have to rise to a 
higher level and to submit to a more rigorous discipline. What is 
quite clear is that the organisation of a truly National Army would 
mean the gravitation of the military resources of the nation towards 
one channel, though this channel should be wide enough to embrace al 
forms of service. It is unnecessary perhaps to enter into a technical 
discussion as to what precise form such an organisation should take. 
No doubt Colone! Callwell is right when he urges an organisation 
by divisions as being most suitable to an insular Power :— 


“The cumbrous, unwieldy units of all arms which serve so well 
where great modern armies are pitted against each other in a purely 
land campaign, are out of place in operations founded upon sea 
command, and deriving their vitality from the power to transfer mili- 
tary force from one point to another by ship transport. . . . In 
this, the Japanese have shown the way; thev have succeeded in form- 
ing up in one line of battle a mass of troops only approached in 
modern times at Leipsic and Gravelotte; and yet their military 
organisation is founded, not upon the Army Corps, but upon the 
Division of all arms. They have realised during their long years of 
preparation—and war has proved the wisdom of their choice—that 
an Island State, even supposing it can eventually muster forces in 
the field of such strength as to make an Army Corps organisation a 
tactical and administrative convenience, must embark on an oversea 
campaign with detachments of all arms framed on a smaller scale. 
They have learnt, not by experience but by intuition, that the essence 
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of amphibious strategy lies in the compactness and mobility of the 
forces employed. . . .” 

The essence of all preparation for war is the formation of units 
of the exact size which will be required in a campaign. The only 
advantage upon the continent of the army corps organisation is, that 
as no army that continental nations can put into the field will be less 
than the establishment of an army corps, it is obviously as well to 
have the army corps commander and the army corps staff made familiar 
in peace time with the duties and with the actual regiments which 
they will command in war. 

Colonel Callwell shows us that the case is different with an insular 
Power, and that although in a great war we shall eventually be 
obliged to place the establishment of several army corps in the field, 
it is unlikely that we could build up that army across the seas by 
more than a division at a time. It is, therefore, far better to send 
out 20,000 men organised completely as a division of all arms, there- 
after to be augmented by another division to the strength of an army 
corps, than to send out this same 20,000 men, as we have hitherto 
done, as regiments only, for whom the whole brigade, divisional and 
army corps organisation must be extemporised on the field of action. 

As regards the Home Army, or Imperial Militia itself, we are 
not certain that even the division is not too large a unit. The 
important thing in a military unit is that every component part of it, 
every regiment, and almost every officer, should be familiar with, 
and know the personal equation of, all the other constituents of the 
unit. Above all, it is vitally necessary that the general commanding 
and his staff should be constantly associated with every part of their 
command. Hitherto for the annual training of a Volunteer brigade, 
or for a Militia brigade, on the rare occasions upon which such a 
brigade has been formed, it. has usually been the custom to send 
down any available Regular soldier who can be spared for the work. 
He need not have, and generally has not had, any previous experience 
of Auxiliary troops at all, still less any knowledge of the battalions 
and officers upon which he is foisted to command. Under such a 
captain it is not surprising if the team does not pull well together. 
Moreover, this brigadier is a brigadier for a week or a fortnight only, 
and is something quite different in the Regular Army all the rest of 
the year. He has nothing to do with the training of the brigade 
during the rest of the year, and if he has a nodding acquaintance with 
some of the senior officers in it that is all that he has any opportunity 
of acquiring. 

The officer required for the real command of our organised units 
would be, on the other hand, one of senior rank, if possible, resident 
in the district itself, who makes it his business to acquire a real 
knowledge of every part of his unit, who- should regard his duties 
the whole year round in assisting with their training as even more 
important than those of actual command in the field at the annual 
training, and who will not only be able to co-ordinate and organise 
the separate labours of each regimental commanding officer, but would 
also be judged and rewarded according to the amount of efficiency 
which he was able to produce. For such purposes of close supervision 
and intimate control it is possible that the charge of a division would 
be too great a burden for one man. In addition, it is difficult at 
present to see where such divisional generals are to come from. The 
ideal would be to appoint lieutenant-generals in the Regular Army 
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to such posts, with the same pay as they would receive as divisional 
generals in the Professional Army. This is, no doubt, the goal to 
which we should ultimately arrive, but at present, until the invidious 
distinction now drawn between the Army and Auxiliary forces is 
abolished, there will be few active lieutenant-generals who would 
not regard the offer of such appointment as a fatal blow to their 
laudable ambitions. 

It would probably therefore be simpler to begin, in the first 
place, with the brigade organisation, expanding the system already 
inaugurated in the Volunteer Field Army brigades, with this 
difference, however, that the tenure of office of the brigadiers skould 
be long enough to give them an opportunity of definite achievement, 
and would embrace the command of their brigades all the year round ; 
and in the second place, that the term brigade should be expanded 
to mean a brigade of all arms. 


We are now able to return to the problem of the training of 
the officers and non-commissioned officers, which, as we have already 
stated, can only really be satisfactorily attained through a proper 
military organisation. The chief duty of our new brigadier would be 
the training of the officers and non-commissioned officers .of the 
brigade. He would naturally look for their efficiency to the regi- 
mental colonels under his command. Under the present haphazard 
system the commanding officer may effect much for the battalion, 
but what of the battalion that is under the command of a negligent 
or inefficient colonel? It is useless to shut our eyes to the fact that 
at present such men exist. There is no responsible authority to take 
note of their failings, and cases are not unknown where quite ineffi- 
cient commanding officers have been granted extensions of their 
period of command. Their efficiency—and hence the efficiency of 
the officers and men under them—is nobody’s business. Regulations 
there are of a kind, no doubt, but efficiency is not made by regula- 
tion. The business of the brigadier who is really a brigadier should 
be to see that inefficient officers were never promoted, or if once pro- 
moted did not long continue in command. The knowledge required 
for a just decision in such cases is not to be obtained by a mere 
nodding acquaintance in camp; it can only proceed from a constant 
association not only with commanding officers and their adjutants, 
but with every officer in each battalion. With tactical exercises, 
lectures, war games, staff rides, questions of equipment and transport, 
forms of drill or of musketry exercises, the whole system of the pre- 
paration for war as it obtains at Aldershot to-day with the Regular 
Army—with these and with the recruitment of officers and selec- 
tions for promotion, it may fairly be conceded that our brigadier 
would not find time hang heavy on his hands, and from the very 
fact that there would be no lack of work to do, we do not believe that 
keen soldiers would not be found anxious and willing to take it up. 
Offer a brigade of the Imperial Militia to make or mar, an absolutely 
free hand, a recognised position, not only in the Home Army, but 
also in the county as the head of the county levies, sympathetic 
treatment and active support at headquarters, and, say, £200 a year 
for expenses, and we should have all the gentlemen of England 
keenly anxious to qualify for the berth, and as the inevitable conse- 
quence, an Imperial Militia which would soon be the envy and 
admiration of the world. 
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It will be observed that we have not necessarily excluded the 
tenure of such appointments from the non-professional man. <A 
marshal’s bdton in the knapsack of every soldier is the keynote of all 
attempts to obtain good candidates for the work. At the same time, 
while we should not exclude the civilian who was able to qualify 
from the possibility of rising to the rank of brigadier, it is probable 
that most of these appointments would require to be held by pro- 
fessional men. 

This leads us to the question of the formation ‘of a General Staff 
for the National Army to supervise its training and organisation as a 
thing entirely apart from the Regular Foreign Service Army. It 
is not likely that a very large staff would be required; but it is 
absolutely necessary that there should be one composed of paid pro- 
fessional soldiers eminent in their profession—if possible, graduates 
of the Staff College, who would make the problem of the Imperial 
Militia the work of their lives. Regarded from the proper aspect as 
the ultimate National Army upon which we should have to rely in 
any vast Continental struggle, it is far from improbable that per- 
manent service on the Staff of this Army would be regarded as a 
lesser prize than Staff duties with the Regular first line forces. On 
this Staff, as for the appointments to the command of brigades, 
places should be reserved for such civilian officers as might qualify 
for them. It is obvious that there are many men in civil life who 
would be admirably qualified to serve on such a Staff, whether as repre- 
senting intelligence, supply, or medical branches, and cases are not 
unknown where gentlemen in middle life, of high mental qualifica- 
tions and abounding energy, find themselves in receipt of a sufficient 
competence and able accordingly to devote their whole time to the 
study of a profession which in earlier years they could not afford to 
follow. What we have to contemplate is an Adjutant-General and a 
Headquarter Staff for the Home Army alone, with certain repre- 
sentatives whose duty it would be to co-ordinate the functions of this 
Army with those of the Imperial Army and Navy. In this way 
we should no longer find the present Adjutant-General’s branch 
straining every nerve to serve the interests of the Standing Army alone 
while neglecting to study, and therefore scarcely understanding at all, 
the problems of a Home Army, whose military importance is ulti- 
mately the greatest of all. Thus and thus alone our military problem 
would come to be viewed in the true perspective, and the training 
and organisation of the National Army would be seen to be a fitting 
task for the best brains that the Service affords. 

As regards the fitness of auxiliary troops to perform the duties of 
all arms, there can be little real doubt, if we remember the true 
bearing of that element of time of which Colonel Callwell reminds us, 
that efficient infantry and adequate mounted troops can be furnished 
by civilian training. No doubt it is more disputable whether the 
duties of so highly technical an arm as artillery can be satisfactorily 
performed by troops of this kind. Nevertheless, there is high testi- 
mony to the efficiency of many of the existing Militia and Volunteer 
battalions, and when we remember the character of the armament 
which is supplied to them, their achievements—such as they are—are 
more than creditable. It may fairly be said that a fair experiment 
has never yet been made with a second line artillery. We believe 
that if it were made it would succeed, but if it did not, then this 
arm would have to be found by engaging the services of professional 
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long-service artillerymen to serve the batteries of the National Army. 
At present, when theye is a serious shortage in the Reserve of the 
Regular Artillery, it would seem to be obviously reasonable to try 
first of all whether we could reasonably depend for our second liwe 
artillery upon the services of the citizen soldier. The present moment 
affords an admirable opportunity for such a trial in respect that the 
old 15-pounder gun will now shortly be available for supply to the 
Volunteer forces., The gun, backed by heavy position artillery, is 
probably quite good enough for English warfare. There are very 
few parts of England where a range over 4,500 or 5,000 yards would 
be obtainable. The best of the present guns should be chosen and 
put into repair, and 50 Volunteer field batteries might thus be 
formed and put on their trial. Even if their actual military value 
would not be as great as we hope, the instructional value to all arms 
of the presence of artillery on manoeuvres would be well worth the 
expenditure incurred. 

Too much emphasis cannot, however, possibly be laid on the 
absolute need for the separation of the National and the Regular 
Armies, as far, at least, as their training, organisation, and control 
are concerned. We have already said enough to show how Volun- 
teers have suffered from the inability of the Regular authorities to 
understand the real problems of the force. It is not that the officers 
concerned are wanting in natural capacity or in goodwill, but a man 
who has run in the grooves of the Regular system all his life cannot 
possibly be expected to appreciate the difficulties and needs of a 
system which is quite alien to it. Nor has the Militia suffered less 
than the Volunteers from its association with the Line. It has been 
constantly cast in the teeth of the Militia that so many men leave it 
annually for the Line, but this is not the fault of the Militia; it is 
deliberately planned by the War Office. The Militia adjutant is 
also depot adjutant. For 11 months in the year he is under the 
depot commanding officer, for 1 under the Militia commanding 
officer. His future chances in the Service depend on what he does 
for the Line; what he does for the Militia is of little consequence. 
Most of these adjutants are absolutely loyal to their Militia bat- 
talions; but human nature is human nature, and what wonder that 
they try to get every possible Militiaman to go on to the Line. 
Even moe absurd is the position of the Permanent Staff. For every 
Line recruit which a staff-sergeant enlists he receives 4s., for every 
Militia recruit, 2s. 6d.; but if he gets a man to join the Militia and 
then induces him to go on to the Line he receives 5s. Thus a premium 
is placed on passing a recruit from the Militia and for inducing every 
Militiaman to join the Line. Nor can there be any doubt that the 
Militia recruit is often badly treated at the depédts. In some cases 
he is put merely on fatigue duties, and taught no soldiering; in most 
he is looked down upon and derided by the Regulars. If we are to 
recruit the Militia merely as a preparatory school for the Line, well 
and good; if, on the other hand, we are to recruit it as forming part 
of a self-sufficient second line Army, it is clear that it must be 
divorced from the Regular system. 

All these difficulties—in fact all those to which attention has 
been called by the German critic whom we have quoted above—are 
to be traced, not to inherent vices in the Auxiliary Forces, but either 
directly or indirectly to the want of separation between two entirely 
different kinds of Armies. The only real solution of the problem is 
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the absolute independence of the Auxiliary Forces, both as regards 
treatment and training, and also as regards the duties which they are 
expected to perform, and the formation of a proper Headquarters 
Staff of professional men, whose whole time and whole energies shall 
be spent in trying to help and improve it. 

The critic will say that all that we have succeeded in doing is to 
prove the necessity for the proper military organisation of our Home 
Army as if it were an Army that would be really required to fight in 
this country in defence of hearth and home. Nevertheless, that in 
Part I of this essay we have clearly stated that home defence is 
only a very unimportant part of the problem. To this we would 
reply: (1) That a mobile Field Army in existence will make any 
attempt at a hostile landing impracticable; and (2), what is far more 
important, that it is only by training all our available troops as 
units of a Field Army that we can give them that military education 
which will fit them to claim the name of soldiers at all. Our object 
is to train as many as possible of the physically fit members of the 
population, and to attempt to train them in any other way is farcical. 
This is more important perhaps as regards the officers than it is as 
regards the men, and it must not be overlooked that directly we 
proceed to organise large numbers, the supply of professional soldiers 
that will be forthcoming will be inadequate. Even as it is, the 
sources of supply are drying up for the Regular Army, and the time 
cannot be far distant when we shall have to do with fewer and more 
highly paid professional men, supported, in respect of the Auxiliary 
Forces at any rate, as all Continental Armies are supported, by re- 
serve officers from the ranks of the civilian professions and classes. We 
may even look forward to the time when the Army will no longer be 
the happy hunting ground of the man of independent means, who 
requires some occupation during the early years of his life, but will 
beconve instead the preserve of the strictly professional man. When 
this day comes, unless we are able to show a Home Army which is 
an Army in being, with definite functions to perform and a real 
military training to offer, we shall lose altogether the services of those 
desiring partial employment, but are more and more unwilling to 
take upon themselves the arduous duties entailed by their acceptance 
of commissions in the Regular Army. 

We now come to the last and most important feature of the 
scheme: the provision of a large National Reserve. Lord Roberts 
has told us that “it is our duty now to make such arrangements that 
when the emergency occurs there may be a sufficient number of 
properly trained and organised men in this country to meet the 
military wants.” In order to obtain this end there is, in his view, 
no option but to introduce universal compulsory service for home 
defence. We have advocated the provision of nearly the same number 
of men without compulsion. The reservoir is there; the question is: 
What is the quantity of the supply that we can draw from it? Two 
courses are open to us: The first is, to leave it to chance as to the 
number of men who will be forthcoming for service abroad at a 
time of crisis. In this case whether enough men go to the seat of 
war or not will not merely depend upon the will of the nation at 
the time, for not even the will of the nation will be able to bring 
in compulsory service upon the top of the Volunteer system ; it will 
depend rather upon the will of the men themselves. There are 
those that have sufficient confidence in the patriotism of the people 
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to believe that all the men that we require will be forthcoming, and 
the experience of the South African War certainly confirms this 
view. Out of a Field Army in South Africa of a total strength of 
448,000, 5,659 officers and 141,257 non-commissioned officers and 
men were provided from the Auxiliary Forces at home. In addition, 
there were 52,000 over-sea Colonials, and some thousands of men 
raised nominally in the Cape Colony. The whole of the Militia 
volunteered to go, and it has been recently ascertained by an enquiry 
set afoot amongst Volunteer commanding officers that in the first 
year of the war, 71,758 Volunteers, out of a total strength of 204,743, 
similarly offered their services. If, however, we do not think it 
safe to trust absolutely to chance, in spite of this highly creditable 
and reassuring precedent, such reserve as we consider to be absolutely 
indispensable could be readily obtained by the offer, from year to 
year, of a sufficient bounty. A definite reserve could thus be formed 
for the Regular Army, ready to turn out at once if necessity arises. 
All that would require to be done would be to take advantage of 
the thousands of young men who would, for such a bounty, enrol 
themselves every autumn for a liability to join the First Reserve of 
the Foreign Service Army, if need be, at any time during the 
following year. 

A further development of the system of a Territorial Reserve 
regiment with several battalions, which has been outlined above, would 
give us in each regiment a first battalion of such men, complete in 
every detail, and ready to go to the front at any moment as a bat- 
talion unit. The amount of the bounty that would need to be offered 
would be less than the reserve pay now given to the two years’ service 
men, and need not, in any case, exceed £5. 

As regards the total cost of such an Imperial Militia as we pro- 
pose, it will be sufficient to append the following rough calcula- 
tions :— 


50,000 men doing 6 weeks’ continuous train- £ 

ing a year, at £20 - - - 1,000,000 
100,000 men doing a month’s continuous 

training, at £15 - - - - 1,500,000 
100,000 men doing a fortnight’s camp, a 

musketry course, and weekly drills 

all the year round, at £10 - - 1,000,000 
100,000 men doing the same training as above, 

but with 7 days’ camp, at £7 10s. 750,000 
150,000 men doing the Volunteer training 

as at present known to us, but no 

camp, at £6 - - - . 900,000 
500,000 men on the General Reserve, doing 

little more than what the member 

of the rifle club now does, at 10s. 250,000 


Total - 5,400,000 


Training of officers . - - - - 80,000 
Provision of Transport and Professional 
Headquarters Staff - - (say) 500,000 


Total - . - 5,980,000 
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It may be observed that the present cost of the Militia, Yeomanry, 
and Volunteers, totalling between 500,000 and 600,000 men, is about 
4} millions. For the vastly increased efficiency and uniformity 
which might be obtained as above, with 500,000 men with the colours, 
and another 500,000 in reserve, all the additional taxation which 
would be required would be such as to produce a million and a half, 
or little more than an extra $d. on the income-tax. If, in addition, 
it were desired to require of 200,000 of the above a definite engage- 
ment to proceed on active service over seas in the second line at a 
moment’s notice, the sum needed would be £200,000 x 5, or exactly 
another million a year. When it is remembered that our present 
military system, which is admittedly insufficient for our Imperial 
reeds, already costs us over 30 millions a year, this additional 14 
millions or 2 millions, as the case may be, would surely be well spent 
in giving us an absolute guarantee of national security. 


CoNCLUSION. 


Whatever we do we must do it quickly. The problem of Imperial 
Defence brooks no delay, it cannot be solved by any makeshift at the 
eleventh hour. In South Africa, it is true that we did eventually 
succeed in “muddling through,” but at what cost of lives and of 
treasure ? 

Never again shall we find ourselves involved in a struggle of a 
nature so vital to the security, nay to the continued existence of the 
Empire, where at the same time all the conditions were so favourable 
to an extemporised army and to a nation that possessed staying power. 
When war next comes, which will come suddenly, and when the 
naval struggle is decided, in the land camnaign that follows it the 
blows that will be struck will be sharp, hard, and irrevocable. 

Lord Roberts does well to remind us that the days of improvi- 
sation are over. 

“From many of the speeches made on the subject, those who 
are ignorant of military matters are led to imagine that it will be 
time enough when the crisis arises to create an organisation which 
will supply all that is required, and that we need not trouble about 
it until then. Such speeches are very misleading. Putting our 
armed forces on a proper footing will take time, and it must be 
years before we can reap the full benefit from any changes that may 
be made.”! 

What we have, then, to provide is a land force of considerable 
numerical strength and complete organisation. This force need not 
be very highly trained; but it must be sufficiently well trained to 
insure the certainty of a protracted struggle, and to make it not 
worth while for our enemies to take the risk of a war in the certainty 
that, if only the Navy can be overthrown, an easy conquest is open 
to them. In the old days we got over the difficulties by getting other 
Powers, in the main, to do our fighting for us, but this is a costly 
expedient—witness the National Debt; and besides, there 1s no 
guarantee that we shall again be able to find the allies. 

We have, therefore, to trust to our own resources. a. The 
Regular Standing Army must be strictly limited to the strength 
required for the performance of those duties which it alone can 
perform, viz., service abroad during peace, the formation of Imperial 





1Times, 2nd August, 1905. 
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Police, and the dealing with small wars. But the Regular Army 
cannot supply the force required, either for home defence, in case 
of disaster to the Navy, or for such operations as would enable us 
to bring an enemy to terms. 

What we must have then are :— 

1. A strong Navy. 

2. <A limited Regular Army. 

3. An additional land force of a strength comparable to the 
forces of Continental nations. 

If we are driven to war such forces would guarantee the safety 
of the Empire, and could make an effort to force a speedy and 
successful conclusion. In addition to this we must have at home, or 
at some more strategic centre for the Empire if there is a more 
strategic centre, “a striking force” of eight brigades, say 40,000 
men, composed of Regular professional troops. Outside the Regular 
Army we can at present put into the field some 400,000 men only, 
many of them practically untrained, with no organisation and with a 
distressing deficiency of officers; this force is neither sufficient as 
a deterrent to any Continental Power, which foresees the possibility 
of overcoming our Navy, nor to instil into such Continental Powers 
the fear of retaliation should their efforts to overcome our Navy fail. 

What we have to do is to create well-equipped real 
field armies outside the Regular forces of the Crown, a 
large proportion of the men composing which should, in 
time of war, be available if need be for service abroad. For 
these we can only fall back upon the voluntary services of 
the citizen and raise from 500,000 to 1,000,000 Auxiliary troops 
without undue disturbance of the civil avocations of the men compos- 
ing them. 

How this may best be done it has been the endeavour of this 
essay to show. 

We do not know, and it is not germane to the subject, whether 
our treatment of the subject of this Essay has been exactly anticipated 
by those who set the question. Very possibly a discussion was rather 
desired as to what detailed arrangements might be made for the 
co-operation of the existing Auxiliary forces and the civilian popu- 
lation of the Kingdom with the Aldershot Army Corps, under Sir 
John French, and the rest of the Regular battalions at this moment 
stationed at home. It is possible that we have been expected to 
discuss the use of the civilian rifle clubs in throwing a network round 
an invading army, the value of the Volunteers as set down in the 
huge defences which have been erected around London and in various 
parts of the country, and of the rest of the people of this country, 
in emulating the heroic example of the French in the People’s War. 
Some discussion may possibly have been desired of the “ fog of war,” 
some treatise after the example of ‘‘ The Battle of Dorking”; but we 
have declined absolutely to regard this view of the question as a serious 
one. 

The lesser problem cannot possibly be separated from the greater 
by any man who has really studied either the conditions of warfare 
as a whole, or any part of the strategical requirements of this country 
in particular. ‘ : 

“The defence of the United Kingdom is a matter which requires 
but little consideration; its solution is included in the solution of 
the great and more vital problems already dealt with. With a 
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supreme Navy capable of maintaining the connection between the 
different parts of the Empire, with a military system which provides 
a reserve force sufficient to cope with the demands of the Indian or 
Canadian portion, the security of the heart of the Empire will be 
almost impregnable. The very essence of any military system, such 
as our Imperial necessities demand, must be absolute elasticity, a 
capacity for almost unlimited expansion. With such a system there 
will always be a surplus available for local defence, even if we lose 
500,000 men in India and the whole of the Navy in the Mediterranean. 

We must Imperialise our Army just as we must Imperialise 
our policy.”! 

As the Times military correspondent has well said :—‘ For an 
Imperial race with the lion as its emblem, a seagoing Navy and a 
mobile field army are everything, and the rest nothing. It is our 
field army carried ever as it must be on our Navy’s back that wins 
campaigns, decides victories, and compels peace.” 

The scheme that we have advocated for setting the Imperial Army 
free and providing it with unlimited powers of expansion from resources 
beyond its own ranks or its own reserve, mav not, perhaps, reach the 
rare atmosphere of the ideal. Were the introduction of compulsory 
service possible to-morrow, compulsory service would remove many, 
if not all, difficulties from our path; but it may at least be claimed for 
our scheme, which is little more than a careful and sympathetic 
development of our existing Auxiliary forces, and of the patriotism 
which surely lurks, and can be recalled to activity, in the hearts of 
the rest of our civil population—first, that it is immediately 
practicable; secondly, that it is cheap; and thirdly, that if it could 
be realised, the natfon whose people could voluntarily undergo such 
sacrifices for the maintenance of the Imperial idea, would not only 
be the envy and admiration of the world, but would well deserve 
the proud title of an Imperial Nation. 


1Mr. Amery, p. 
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CHAPTER I. 
Introduction. The General Question of Policy and Ideals. 


NO man and no nation should ever embark on, or even con- 
template, war with a light heart; but every member of a nation should 
feel that every possible precaution has been taken during peace in order 
to make war successful should it become inevitable. Every individual 
should work towards this end to the best of his ability. 

It is a thing which it is pitiable to contemplate, that the heart 
of a single Briton should really feel a hopeless dread of war. But the 
more that is known, the more will this dread be felt, especially by 
those who consider carefully the magnitude and organisation of the 
forces which may possibly be ranged against this country, the in- 
adequate means of defence which it possesses, and the faulty organisa- 
tion that it has adopted for the forces which are available for a 
war. 

Politicians may happily shut their eyes to facts—they are fond 
of playing with fire—but soldiers and sailors who know the state of 
affairs must feel this dread. The more they know as to the actual 
steps taken for defence, the more they will appreciate what are the 
dangers to which an unprepared nation is every day exposed. 

The subject of this essay is indeed of the very highest importance to 
the country—one which no one dare approach without the most 
serious reflections. Its satisfactory solution is of paramount im- 
portance to every man, woman and child who is proud to call him or 
herself British born, and to all who in any way feel themselves to be 
directly or indirectly members of the British Empire. 

To some it may appear that the British Empire exists by suffer- 
ance and on account of the jealousies of her powerful neighbours. 
This is not the case. There is a life in the country which demands 
respect. The country which held its head high from 1800 to 1815 
is not one which even after many years of riches and prosperity is 
to be neglected. Since the latter of these dates the Empire has been 
more than doubled, and not without the loss of blood. This expansion 
has been carried out by the restless energy of her sons. But all 
the personal and moral qualities of the population cannot assure 
the continuance of prosperity and peace without an organisation for 
war which is suitable to the period in the world’s history that has 
been reached. No man would now risk a fight with bows and arrows 
against a man armed with a modern rifle; and yet that is exactly 
what we, as a nation, are at the present doing. The world has pre- 
pared for war, as an assurance for peace, to an extent which it has 
never done before, while we Britons have carefully neglected all thy 
fundamental principles of defensive organisation. 

The co-ordination of the existing forces of the Empire into a 
fighting machine is no small matter. Even if we omit from our con- 
sideration all the forces which do not have their origin in the parent 
islands, we find that there are a great many complex qu¢stions which 
push themselves forward, and which have to be solved before any 
definite solution can be obtained. 

_ From the soldier’s point of view the study of these questions 
's complicated by the fact that many of their elements are political 
and social, rather than military, and more dependent on commerce 
and finance than on pure efficiency of organisation. The soldier would 
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like to banish all these side issues from his mind, and only treat the 
elements which directly concern himself. He would then make up 
the theoretically perfect fighting machine, which was based on the 
units—the man, the horse and the gun. He might imagine that by 
the simple process of multiplication or commutation and permutations 
an ideal Army could be developed, which could be brought by regula- 
tion up to any requiyed standard of strength and efficiency. 

It is needless to say that things are not so simple, and that we 
must also consider the local conditions as they exist. This does not 
mean that everything is to be sacrificed to maintain the existing order 
of things. Order cannot be produced from chaos without aitering 
the state of chaos. Nor can order be made without regulations, 
obedience to which is insisted upon by sufficiently strong authority. 
The soldier would like to start his organisation in a country where 
the spirit of the people was so developed that the one desire was the 
maintenance of the inviolability of the country at all costs. It is 
useless to imagine that such a spirit really exists in Britain; but it 
is perhaps possible that it may be gradually implanted in the majority 
of the population. This may be a vain hope, but to attain its realisa- 
tion is worth any effort. 

In discussing the subject before us, which from its very nature 
admits of such endless ramifications, it is probably as well to be 
very circumspect, and, as far as in us lies, start with a process of 
eliminating everything which is unnecessary, and thus to avoid some 
preventable complications. The first thing which we can safely cut 
out from our consideration is a war with a single Power; we have 
to treat of war with one or more naval Powers. Now, since the greater 
includes the less, it is only proposed to deal with the subject in a way 
to meet efficiently a powerful combination of naval Powers. It is 
not meant to minimise for one moment the dangers, difficulties, and 
responsibilities of arranging matters which would be inseparable from 
a war strictly limited to a contest with a single first-class Power. Even 
a third-class Power has given us much trouble and some ungasiuess. 
The organisation which strained very badly at the gnat of the Boer 
Republics is in no way capable of swallowing the camel of a first-class 
Power. We know, and are informed by the best military authorities, 
that we are really no better nrepared for war to-day than we were 
in the year 1899. 

It would here be invidious to mention names, though it will 
be necessary later to refer to some specific combination of forces in 
order to explain certain necessary defensive measures. This of course 
will be done without the slightest wish to show animus towards the 
parties named. It can never be urged as impossible that any par- 
ticular combination should be at war with us. It is the very things 
that are usually considered to be the most unlikely which do actually 
happen. No ties of blood or of sympathy can be relied upon as 
absolutely binding. In fact, close relationship often seems to be a 
cause of war, as in the case of the Northern and Southern States of 
America or in the war of 1866. 

The elimination of the question of a war against one Power will 
be a considerable simplification throughout, and it is not proposed to 
refer to this case in parenthesis or otherwise; it being taken once 
for all as granted that the means essential for the existence of the 
nation against a powerful combination of forces, will also be the best 
to secure a speedy victory over any. single adversary, 
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In the next place it is considered advisable to eliminate from this 
discussion the possibility of assistant contingents from abroad, 1.e., 
from India or the Colonies, to help the main issue, except of course 
that India will have her own Army, a portion of which would be 
placed on her frontiers should the enemies be those who have frontiers 
nearly co-terminous with her. In no case can any serious drain be 
made on India for home defence, because, if that were considered 
necessary, it is evident that the means of bringing the Army’ back 
would not exist. It is of course possible—nay, even probable—that 
the Colonies would render assistance; but then some might require 
reinforcements, so it is better to neglect both chances in our further 
treatment of the subject. 

The alliance with Japan is a factor only for present consideration ; 
it is binding for ten years. Precautions neuessary for national defence 
should be such that the seed sown now should continue to bear 
fruit for a century or more; few alliances last as long. Germany 
is at present reaping the benefit of Prussia’s organisation after 1806. 
Again, to many it would appear that our new obligations to Japan 
rather increase than reduce the necessity for military efficiency on 
the part of the British Empire. 

Though this is a military essay, and the point in the title, that 
the required assistance is to come from the people and the Auxiliary 
Forces (which latter are distinctly military organisations), would 
rather incline me to believe that the framer of the problem wished 
the Navy excluded entirely from the subject under discussion, I have 
found myself driven to include it to a aertain limited extent. I 
know I am not capable of discussing naval problems from a point of 
view of knowledge; still, it appears to me that any war waged by 
Britain must primarily be naval, and probably finally naval elements 
will have to enter into it to gyeat extent. It is therefore to my 
mind clear that to treat this subject as if naval considerations did not 
weigh very heavily would be the greatest possible error. I shall 
therefone have to venture some opinions on naval subjects, but can 
only claim for them that consideration which a landsman can expect 
for what he believes to be common-sense. 

The great central idea which must ke the main-spring of the 
administration and organisation of the forces of this country for 
defence and offence is unity. It must-be felt by all that national 
unity is the paramount necessity and the only source of power. Unless 
an organism is moved by one great single ideal, it will be a failure. 
History is simply full of the proofs of the power of the single ideal, 
be it in religious or secular matters. The greatest force in the world, 
Christianity, is the single ideal of love. Mahomet preached the 
unity of God and the one Prophet—hence his power. The French 
Revolution had for its keystone the single ideal of Liberty, which 
Napoleon transformed into an egotism with the watch-word “ Glory.” 
The German rise to power is built on the ideal of devotion to the 
Fatherland. No nation can ever afford to neghect the single ideal, 
as without some ideal, which is to it the soul of its endeavour, it 
can never be strong, great, and victorious. 

We Britons have a great and beautiful ideal, which will bring 
all shades of opinion together; this is the burning desire for and love 
of freedom. It is born in us; it is always our watchword, and though 
often abused and misrepresented, as other ideals — especially the 
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Christian ideal—have been, it is well worthy of a nation’s love and 
veneration. 

It is alone by the virtue of this ideal of freedom that we can 
depend upon the ready assistance of the people, including the Auxiliary 
Forces, for the defence of the Kingdom against any combination of 
forces. 

I purposely place the people before the Auxiliary Forces. The 
people can only help our Regulars in so far as they are Auxiliary 
Forces in a sense wider than (though including) any mere military 
one. The men in uniform, the Militia, Yeomanry, and Volunteers, 
are little use except as citizens spurred by the love for their ideal, 
and as such they may be well-nigh invincible. 

The vigorous preaching of the true doctrine of real freedom of 
mind, body, and country should do more to make the country 
strong, healthy, and victorious in war than any purely military pre- 
cautions, because if all men could be brought to feel that true in- 
dividual freedom is gained by service to the State, there would be 
no difficulty in getting whatever was found to be necessary in the 
way of service from each individual. With such a spirit existing in 
the country, the service required would be found to be a very small 
tax indeed. 


CHAPTER II. 


The Strength of a Possihle Alliance against us. Force which might 
be Landed. Points of Attack. 


Up to this point I have only dealt with generalities, what may 
be called the spiritual side of the question; it is now necessary to 
turn to solid facts and figures and leave the poetry of the subject. 
It is advisable that we should discuss who are our possible enemies, 
and see of what offensive forces they are normally possessed, so that 
we may consider calmly what we may expect to have to meet some 
day, and what we must beat if we are to maintain our Empire and 
our freedom. 

A serious combination of nations is possible, though it may not 
be very probable, because there are so many jealousies. History has 
also shown that where several forces combine on one side, almost 
automatically a counter combination is formed against it and thus 
a certain balance of power is created. This comes into being not so 
much on account of any love for the weak and the oppressed, but from 
a sense of fear and hatred of the too strong. For this reason, and for 
the sake of argument, I will suppose that the United States will remain 
at least neutral in any struggle, and perhaps benignly so, by which 
is meant that she will consider it a hostile act on the part of any 
enemy of ours to them, should she interfere with her commerce with 
us, except as regards real contraband of war. This is, perhaps, 
granting rather much in our favour, as it, to a certain extent, assures 
our food supply during a war; but without some such assurance, it 
is evident that we could make but a poor resistance under any system 
of organisation which we might adopt for our forces. This is 
a view which is, to a certain extent, confirmed by the com- 
mittee specially appointed to deal with the subject of food supply 
during war, viz., that some Powers would find it to their pecuniary 
advantage to feed us during war, and would insist on doing so as 


their privilege. 
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The most unpromising combination which can be ranged against 
us, and which we should aim at being able to withstand, is that of 
France, Russia, and Germany. France and Russia being allies it is 
not very difficult to conceive that they might join against us. Our 
weakness and preoccupation would be Germany’s chance. At the 
price of assisting the allies against us she might secure some of the 
many possessions which she covets, such as Syria. Of course, the 
object of all would be to make Britain pay with her possessions and 
the loss of her trade the cost of the war. The original cause of 
war would probably be the natural growth of Russia clashing with 
our interests. 

The naval forces of this suggested coalition, and the Navy we have 
to bring against them, are roughly put down in the following table. 

It will be noticed that I have been liberal to both Germany and 
Russia as regards naval strength, but it must be allowed that 
Germany is building a powerful fleet, and that Russia will rebuild 
her fleet as quickly as she can, and, when rebuilt, that the ships 
will all be first class. 


Nature of Ship. temarks 


Russia. 
Germany. 


Battleships. 

sritish ships have at least 
ba paedy |; 2,000 tons greater size than 
PU COE ctcodtas sane: the foreign ships. 


Cruisers, 
British total tonnage is 
double the foreign. 
Cruisers, 
II. Class 





Smaller Vessels .. ...... 


DestrOyGrsvssierecoosesss| (Os 66 55 
| 200 | Many of these are of 
| little value. 

| 


Ty. BORtasccscecsesccevesssd BOO 140 | 100 








Submarines ............| 48 8 6 | 62 





37 These are mostly experi- 
mental. 





It is difficult to say exactly which of these two navies is the 
stronger. It is impossible to say which would be victorious in war. 
The absolute numbers favour the coalition, but they could not be 
brought into line with the same unity of action as the fleets of 
Great Britain. The strategical position of the British fleet should 
also be an advantage, so there is a fair chance of Britain coming out 
of the struggle victorious at sea. It would, however, be very unwise 
to consider that defeat is a thing which cannot happen to our Navy, 
little as we like to contemplate such a misfortune. There is no doubt 
that, whether victorious or beaten, the Navy would want con- 
tinual assistance from the country. It will want coal, fresh armament, 
renewed supplies of ammunition, repairs, new ships, and above all, 


26. 3 
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an ample supply of men. The strain of war is enormous on the 
personnel of the fleet. In foreign navies they have at least two, and 
sometimes three, crews to each ship; doubtless, the reserve crews are 
not too well trained, but the actual men are available; while we have 
barely one crew for the whole of the ships of our Navy. Men will be 
killed and wounded in war, and the country must be prepared to 
replace them. 

As the Navy may be defeated we must look to our land forces 
and see what they come to, also considering what strain is likely to 
be put upon them. In this connection we must not forget that we 
have a land frontier in India, and that if Russia is one of our 
enemies, she will not neglect to attack us in a sphere where no number 
of naval victories can make us invulnerable. 

The action of belligerents on the outbreak of a war must be very 
much a matter of conjecture. But to plan some kind of hostile action 
may make it easier for us to grasp our requirements. We may assume 
that one of the most disadvantageous and perhaps the most likely 
beginnings of a war would be trouble on the Indian frontier with 
Rvrssia. This would necessitate the despatch of reinforcements to 
India, and if France and Germany had not so far joined in the 
struggle, it would also draw a large portion of the British: fleet to 
the East, to guard the Suez Canal, and to observe the Black Sea 
Fleet. The extent to which reinforcements might have to be sent to 
India is also a matter of conjecture, but it is evident that the more 
that are sent out of the country, the fewer Regular troops will be 
left at home for defence. If we take the limit of eight divisions men- 
tioned by the President of the Defence Committee, there is not a 
complete division of Regular troops left in the British Islands. If, 
after this considerable force had been sent to the East, France and 
Germany joined in the war against us, there seems to be very little 
reason why their combined Navies should not be able to secure some 
portion of the Channel cr North Sea sufficiently to ensure the passage 
of an army to England, capable of capturing London in a few days 
if our forces were what they are at present, and were organised as 
they now are. It is not so much the numbers that we lack, as it is 
both organisation and training. If our forces remain without higher 
organisation and proper training, there seems no reason why France 
and Germany should not place armies in London and dictate terms 
of peace at Buckingham Palace within a fortnight from the date of 
landing. 

The President of the Defence Committee extracted some state- 
ment from Lord Roberts to the effect that 70,000 men would be the 
smallest army which could be landed in England with any chance 
of success. From some one else he heard that an army of this size 
could not come by sea from a single port in France for want of 
freight ships. But I think he must have neglected to read historical 
parallels. I can see no reason why 500,000 men should not be landed 
in England provided the situation I have supposed exists. The 
German mercantile marine, with 3,000,000 tons, is capable of trans- 
porting any necessary force to England in two days, the journey is 
only about eight hours. There are many other possible situations 
which would not be more favourable to us. 

Let us hope, however, that the Anglo-Saxon race has still got 
its heart in the right place, the place where it was in 1804, when, 
out of a population of 14,000,000, it produced some 400,000 Volun- 
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teers, besides a large Regular Army. Now we have a population of 
over 40,000,000, what can we not do if we try? 

There is not the slightest reason why the nation should not be 
able to place 2,000,000 men under arms. These men, if formed into 
armies and properly led and organised, should be able to sweep into 
the sea, even all the armies which two such Powers as France and 
Germany could place on our shores, and feed when there. But even 
2,000,000 of men, be they brave as lions and swift as eagles, will do 
little against the trained armies of the Continent, unless they be led, 
trained, disciplined, and organised, so that they may become fighting 
bodies, not merely unwieldy masses of men. There we have our 
problem in a nut shell. How are we to utilise the population of the 
country so that it may be able to resist the invasion of the country 
by a large army? 

It can scarcely be considered to come into the scope of this Essay 
to enter into details as to how the Regular forces are to be organised ; 
what we have to arrange for is the assistance of such Regular forces 
as may be available, by the people and the Auxiliary forces. We have 
already explained that there may easily be less than a division of 
Regular troops in this country. For all practical purposes such a 
force may be neglected. 

There is only one way in which the people can help the Regular 
forces in war, and that is by having a territorial Auxiliary Army at 
home and that territorial army being efficient. It would be easier to 
arrange for the assistance of the Regular Army if that were also 
territorialised, but perhaps there may be good reasons against this; 
anyhow, we have to take things as we find them, and we will neglect 
this army which may not be at home. To base our actions on its 
presence would be to build on sand. 

Cardwell made a valiant effort to bring in a territorial organi- 
sation, and had a clear head followed him, and had the nation felt 
the necessity of strength, instead of believing in the fiction that weak- 
ness means peace and economy, we might have had to-day forces which 
would be in direct touch with the country, and which could have 
been easily assisted by the people. 

Mutual interest and mutual trust go hand in hand. It must be 
the army of the people which is to defend the homes of the people. 
But it must be an army in a much more complete sense than the 
Auxiliary forces of to-day are an army. These forces must be ready 
for war in every way, and they must be organised in such a manner 
that their mobilisation will be interfered with as little as possible 
by actual invasion. There must be everything, men, horses, guns, 
transport, medical services, etc. 

Invasion to be successful will either take place on the South 
Coast or in Essex. To start further West than Worthing, or further 
North than Lowestoft, would be throwing away the best chances. 
Therefore, in any scheme of organisation the fact must not be lost 
sight of, that the arrangements for concentration should be planned 
to meet landings in these two areas. , 

The Russian Army consists of some 907 battalions and 659 
squadrons and about 3,000 field guns as a first line. The regular 
formations produce in Europe 19 army corps and 12 cavalry divisions. 
to which may be added 5 divisions of Caucasian troops and 3 Siberian 
army corps. The troops with the colours amount to nearly 1,200,000, 
and there are nearly 8,600,000 men trained to arms. With one line 
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of rail 500,000 men have been kept in the field in Manchuria. This 
number could easily be placed on the Upper Oxus with two lines 
of railway to supply them 

The Army of France is 20 army corps and 2,750,000 trained 
men, and that of Germany 20 army corps with 3,000,000 trained men. 
It would be quite easy for these countries each to mobilise 6 army 
corps as an expeditionary force to invade England. The only difficul- 
ties being questions of supply and transport when landed, these are 
made fairly easy by the network of British railways. 

The North German Lloyd and the Hamburg American Lines 
have a fleet of 250 fast steam vessels, with a carrying capacity of 
nearly 1,200,000 tons. These unassisted can transport an army. 
They would be mostly in home ports at the outbreak of a war with 
Britain, if the German General Staff were not asleep. 


CHAPTER III. 


Our Regular Forces—Navy and Army. The Inadequacy of them 
both, especially the latter. 


The position which this discussion has now reached is this: 
Supposing a combination equivalent to France, Russia, and Germany 
were to take up arms against us, we might suffer a serious naval 
defeat, or our fleet might be strategically ill-placed, and that as a 
result of either of these contingencies it would be possible that a 
force of about half a million men might be landed in England while 
a similar army was advancing across the Indian Frontier. And that 
with Germany as part of the coalition against us, the difficulty 
advanced by some, of transporting an army of that size to England 
vanishes. 

The Regular Forces which we have to oppose to the Allies are the 
Nayy and Army. 

The Navy has been summarised as regards ships in Chapter II. 
It is a very fine list of ships, and they are very fine ships, as can be 
seen at a glance in Brassey’s Naval Annual for 1905, but it has only 
got 129,000 men to man it, including marines. The crews necessary 
for the battle-ships of the first class is nearly 40,000; for second and 
third-class battle-ships, 8,000; first-class cruisers, 30, 000; second-class 
cruisers, 15,000; third-class cruisers, 7,000; destroyers, 7,000; tor- 
pedo-boats, 2,000; and submarines, 400; or a total of 109,400 men. 
This leaves only a margin of 20,000, which will be found to vanish 
when we remember that coast-guard, boys under training, etc., are 
all included in the Navy Estimate total. The reserve available 
is very small; out of a total of a little over 60,000 men shown in the 
Estimates, certainly not more than 35,000 would be available, and 
these are but partially trained. The question of the supply of a 
reserve of naval officers is even more important, and seems to be more 
hopeless than that of the men. The existing reserve would all prac- 
tically be absorbed on mobilisation. Suppose that the Navy receive 
a severe initial defeat, many men will be lost; arrangements must be 
made to replace them. Ships will be damaged, but they will not be 
lost in the same proportion as crews will be disabled. 

As regards the Army, there are in India some 75,000 European 
troops and about 160,000 native troops. This portion of the Army 
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is well found, except that it is almost destitute of artillery. At 
home there are about 155,000 Regulars, and in the Colonies there are 
another 60,000 men. The whole of these Regular land forces is not 
far short of half a million men. If every Regular soldier were moved 
to India, there would then not really be sufficient force to hold that 
country, with its long lines of communications, and to successfully 
oppose an enemy advancing from the North-West Frontier. Accord- 
ing to existing arrangements, practically every Reserve man joins the 
colours on mobilisation, and thus the only reserve to the land forces 
is the immature youths, who have to be replaced on mobilisation. 
It may be some assistance to show the Army in a table :— 


Table B. 


No. of No. of 
Men. | Units. 


| No. of | No. of Units 
Units available Remarks. 
abroad. at Home. 
| | 
a ana | | a - 
Cavalry | 20,464 : | : | 18 
Infantry ...| 167,359 16 | ; 87 
Artillery— | | | 
Horse jus ‘ 15 
Field eee | 98 
Mountain ...| ( 53,072 | ¢ ¢ — 
Garrison... ! 16) 4B : Required for Coast 
defence. 
Engineers* ..., 10,780 
A.S.C.* eae 7,147 
A.M.C.* pees 4.985 





Total we} 263,807 - - = 








The Royal Garrison Regiments have been omitted. 

(a) Gives the units at home under normal conditions. 

(4) Gives the units at home after 8 divisions have been mobilised 
and sent abroad. 

*These corps are not sent to India; their distribution is not at 
present in accordance with scientific organisation. 


When the Auxiliary Forces are called upon to assist the Regular 
Forces in the defence of the country or in some foreign expedition, they 
will find one of the two conditions, (a) or (4), shown above in the 
table B prevails, (a) being the normal peace conditions, and (6) when 
an army of say 8 divisions has been sent to India or elsewhere. 

The difference between the two conditions is not so great as at 
first sight it might appear to be. The total force which our organisa- 
tion and the youthfulness of our soldiers will permit us to send out 
of the country is from 80,000 to 90,000. The remainder has no real 
military value. The whole of the existing reserve is required for 
this army, and as mentioned above, most of it is called up on mobilisa- 
tion. It is probably just as well to neglect such a small number when 
we come to deal with the two million men which should be in the 
Auxiliary Army. To assist the Regular Army in war in the twentieth 
century to any useful extent, this is the force which is necessary, and 
which should be available. It is therefore wise to consider (>) as the 
condition which will normally exist when Britain has to face a coali- 
tion. If we make our arrangements so as to be strong under these 
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conditions, we will only be better off if more favourable conditions 
prevail, and we will not be open to immediate defeat if what is 
very probable should actually happen. 

The table given above showed roughly the strength of the Ruste 
Forces. We have an idea that these Regulars are the best of our 
Army, and in some ways, perhaps, they are so; but there are at 
present several weak points in them :— 


1, Nearly one-third of the entire force is under twenty years of 
age, and only partially trained. 
2. There are a good many old soldiers in the ranks who have 
done good service abroad, but who are useless for war. 
Though, taken all round, the men are fairly trained, they 
are not, as a class, intelligent, and a large number are 
not of good physique. 
The men are bad marchers, and are never trained to carry 
a heavy pack. 
5. The Army as a whole has no permanent organisation higher 
than the regiment, battalion, and brigade of artillery. 

The bad points of the Regulars are all accentuated in the Militia. 
The men are younger, they are not so well trained; they have no 
higher organisation at all, while the officers are not all that they 
might be either as regards numbers or training. 

In the Volunteers and Yeomanry things are very much reversed. 
The men are, on the whole, very intelligent, but they are practically 
untrained, both from a physical and military point of view. 

These Auxiliary Forces have one great advantage: They are 
territorial; they belong to the soil. They are not, however, dis- 
tributed evenly amongst the whole population. 

What we want is that the standard of the Auxiliary Forces 
should be brought up to that of the Regular Forces as regards train- 
ing and physique. Then it will not matter where the Regular Army 
is so long as the Auxiliary Forces are organised for war. If they 
are then sufficiently numerous, they will become the backbone of the 
nation during a war. The Regular Forces will be free to be sent 
wherever it is desirable, and they will become what eventually they 
must be—the Empire’s gendarmerie during peace time and the 
advanced guard, or India’s defence troops, in war. 

There is, as we know, a Reserve to the Regular Forces of some 
100,000 men. This should not be touched except to bring the Army 
up to strength and to keep it up. The Reserve is not a very efficient 
force, because it receives practically no training. The man, after 
he leaves the colours, is only kept in touch with the Army by receiving 
his pay. If the people of the country would insist upon this Reserve 
being trained, and see that money was voted for this purpose, it 
would be rendering a great assistance to the Army when war comes. 


CHAPTER IV. 


The nature of the Assistance required hy the Reqular Forces in the 
event of War against a Coalition. 


The extent of the assistance which is required by the Regular 
Forces to render them capable of overcoming a coalition is evidently 
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enormous. They are in no way a match, as at present constituted, for 
the defence of the Indian Frontier, if unassisted by the Auxiliaries. 
No war can be successful unless the offensive can be taken. The ar- 
rangements therefore which we are about to propose should be such 
as will make success in war probable, not well-nigh impossible, as it 
is under existing conditions. 

The assistance to be rendered falls under several heads:— 


1. Assistance to the Navy. 


Our Navy’s chief need is well-trained crews. The people 
must insist upon the Navy being as efficient in officers and 
men as in ships. If the men are not obtainable for the ships, laws 
must be made to produce them. Not only must there be full crews 
for each ship, but every ship should have three crews available for 
war; that means that there must be a trained Naval Reserve, equal 
to the establishment, and a further reserve of men again behind 
that. 

The supply of officers is in no way a simple matter. An enormous 
addition to the present numbers is required to mobilise the fleet and 
to provide a reserve. The small existing reserve of officers would all 
be absorbed in the mobilisation of the whole fleet. The whole fleet 
must all mobilise at once, as our paper equality with the coalition is 
dependent on the ships all being put into commission at the outbreak 
of war. Foreign countries do not have the same difficulties about 
crews ; they are at least safe as far as the numbers are concerned. The 
first question for us is: Where can a further supply of officers be 
obtained. There are three kinds of officers; there are the sailors, the 
fighters, and the engineers. It is doubtless a mistake to separate 
these classes too widely; but it is a necessary evil, when we have to 
go to the country in a hurry for our raw material. The sailors can 
be found in the Mercantile Marine, and probably war would make 
even more available for service in the Navy. The fighters—that is, 
the naval tacticians—can only be made bv training at sea in the 
naval school; during war these must be promoted to take command 
of ships. There is no other possible reserve in the country, unless it 
be made by taking garrison artillery officers from their forts, an 
artifice which can scarcely be considered practical or likelv to lead to 
a satisfactory solution of the difficulty; and even if these were taken 
they would never be fit for the executive command of ships, though 
they might take command of the guns in action. For the engineers 
there is an enormous profession to draw reserves from. Arrangements 
should be made in peace time to have an engineer reserve for each 
ship. It would greatly strengthen the Navv if these men could have 
some actual experience on the very ships they may have to man. 
The engines of the ship require knowing thoroughly, and the know- 
ledge of engines to be thorough must be personal. The people of the 
country should insist upon the training of a reserve of engineer officers, 
much greater than at present exists. ; 

The men in like manner may be purely seamen, stokers, or 
gunners. In the Navy most men doubtless learn the details of each 
kind of work; but when drawing reserves hurriedly from the country. 
there are various classes which can be most suitably drained to meet 
the demand. It would, however, be found much more satisfactory 
if the Naval Reserve were made an institution on the lines of the 
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Army Reserve, only better. It must be understood that the reserve 
is to make up losses, and not to fill up ships when they are first put 
into commission. The peace establishment should do this. 

In treating of the assistance required by the Navy, the necessity of 
a supply of coal or other fuel, and colliers to accompany the fleet 
must not be overlooked. 

Then the dockyards and arsenals must be kept fully manned, as 
actions will damage ships and the ordnance will become worn out 
and will require renewal. The service of the arsenals and dockyards 
should not, however, interfere with the defence of the country. All 
the men employed in these places should either be under or over the 
military age, z.e., under 20 or over 40. It is of such extreme im- 
portance that the work in the dockyards and arsenals should not be 
interfered with or disorganised on mobilisation, that every precaution 
to avoid this happening should be taken. They are the very places 
where most work will have to be done, and which will be working 
overtime on things of the utmost importance to the nation. The 
places where this kind of work is being done will have to be guarded 
against raids and serious attack. This is a direct form of assistance 
for the Auxiliary Forces to the Regular Forces, both naval and 
military. Full provision will be made for this later in this scheme. 
The dockyards and arsenals are most important, but the commercial 
ports have also to be guarded, as they also may be of the greatest 
assistance to the Navy, while an invader might be tempted to land 
at a port in preference to an open beach. 


2. Assistance to the Regular Army. 


a 


In the first place, the Regular Army should be relieved of all 
garrison duty at home. It is evidently waste of a force which has re- 
ceived thorough training in field duties to shut it up in a fortress, 
and therefore all the garrisons of our naval bases and fortresses should 
be found by the Auxiliary Forces. During war, gaps will have to 
be filled up in the Regular Forces, and these will be much more than 
can be met by the existing reserve, which is still inadequate. These 
gaps must be filled by men drawn from the people and not from 
the Auxiliary Forces. These drafts should be trained at the local 
depots and passed direct into the Regular Forces. It is not the 
proper use of the Auxiliary Forces to make them assist in such 
matters. If they do they will become disorganised by losing much 
of their best material, and then not be able to carry out their proper 
functions, on which the safety of the nation must depend. 

The Auxiliary Forces may have to supply the Regular Forces 
with complete units of some of the Auxiliary services to make up 
many of the existing deficiencies in the Regular establishment. These 
units should be provided complete for this purpose. There are signs 
that the Regular Army is being completed in these services, but the 
process is slow. It would of course be much better if the Regulars 
were self-supporting in all these respects; but until the organisation 
of the Regular Army is complete, the Auxiliary Forces must be pre- 
pared to meet the deficiencies on mobilisation, and at the same time 
not be found wanting themselves as regards these particular services. 

Lastly, the Auxiliary Forces must be in a position to furnish a 
complete Territorial Army, organised in divisions, perhaps army 
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corps, ready for service wherever necessary. If any of these divisions 
be sent abroad, fresh formations to take their place must at once be 
raised from the population or the Auxiliary Reserve, so that the 
scheme for mobilisation for home defence may never be found to be 
an empty paper arrangement. 

It is not possible for the Auxiliary Forces to do any of these 
things while the country enjoys its present state of military organisa- 
tion. Later, I hope to be able to sketch an organisation of the 
existing forces which would enable them to come to the assistance of 
the Regular Forces and of the country in a most complete fashion. 

It is necessary now to consider a little more closely what the 
quantity of the assistance will be. Firstly, as regards the land de- 
fences of the home fortresses and ports. They must be made secure 
by the Auxiliary Forces, or the fleet might be in danger during 
repair. These places all have some protection from the sea; but the 
land front is really the only danger. No ships will attack forts when 
they can be quickly taken by landing a few men to storm the works, 
such as they are, from the land side. 

We all know that the unclimable fence is a myth, and that the 
only real protection for works are good parapets and ditches, defended 
by resolute men. 


Ample garrisons are necessary. The following are roughly what 
is required :— 








Plymouth— 
Infantry - - - - - - - 20,000 
Artillery - - . - - - - 6,000 
Engineers - - - - : - 2,000 
Supply, Transport, Ordnance, and Medical 
Services - - - - - - 2,000 
30,000 
Portsmouth, a similar garrison - - - 30,000 
Dover, a similar garrison- - - . - 15,000 
Thames and Medway, a similar garrison - - 15,000 
Harwich, 7,000 infantry ; 3,000 Artillery ; 1,00 
Engineers; 1,000 Supply, ete. - - - 12,000 
Humber, 4,000 infantry; 2,000 Artillery; 750 
Engineers; 750 Supply, etc. - - - 7,500 
Forth, a similar garrison - - - : 7,500 
Clyde, garrison divided in the same proportion 8,000 
Milford Haven = re ¥ 10,000 
Ports in Ireland _,, re Ne 15,000 
Total - - - . - - 150,000 


Of the above, not more than 10,000 might be Regular Garrison 
Artillery and Engineers, but probably it would be better to draft 
all Regulars at once to the coaling stations and ports abroad, which 
are ill provided for, and leave the defence of the home fortresses 
entirely to the local Auxiliary troops. With definite responsibilities 
the Auxiliary Forces will soon become very efficient. 

The Auxiliary Army which should be immediately available for 
war, besides the garrisons, is 27 divisions, complete in every detail, 
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Arrangements will be suggested later for increasing this force should 
necessity arise. 


CHAPTER V. 


Strength and Organisation of the Militia, Yeomanry, and Volunteers. 
A Proposed Strength and Organisation for these Forces. 


The Militia is composed of artillery, engineers, infantry, and 
medical corps. The artillery consists of 33 corps, of which one is 
field artillery and the others garrison artillery. These corps are 
practically independent of the Regular artillery. The engineers con- 
sist of two regiments of fortress engineers and ten submarine mining 
divisions (which latter seem to be about to cease to exist). The 
infantry is divided into 124 battalions, which are more or less inde- 
pendent, but are considered to form part of the territorial regiments of 
the Line. This link is more imaginary than real. The medical 
corps has twelve companies, and is attached to the Regular Army 
Medical Corps. The total strength is just under 100,000, while the 
establishment voted is nearly 140 ,000. 

The Yeomanry consists of 56 regiments of four squadrons each, 
It is a kind of Volunteer cavalry. It is a new creation in its present 
form, and at present a fashionable corps, attracting a good class of 
youth. With an establishment of about 27,500 men it is practicallv 
up to strength. It forms the only cavalry available for the whole of 
the Auxiliary Forces. This force has no organisation beyond the 
regiment. 

The Volunteers consist of all branches of the Service except 
cavalry. The artillery has 68 corps, most of which are garrison 
artillery, though there are several mobile batteries armed with old 
and nearly useless guns. The artillery is not organised either with the 
Volunteer infantry or with the Regular artillery. Some corps are 
allotted to fortresses on mobilisation. There are 32 corps of engineers, 
twenty-two of which are fortress corps, one is a railway corps, and 
there are seven submarine mining divisions (whose fate is likewise. 
doubtful). There is an electrical engineer corps and a railway 
Volunteer staff corps. There is some attempt to weave portions of 
these corps into a scheme of national defence; but they have neither 
organisation nor cohesion. The Volunteer infantry is organised into 
293 battalions, which are nominally part of the territorial regiments. 
The battalions vary in strength and efficiency. These Volunteer bat- 
talions are organised into 46 brigades of varying strength. There is 
not much power in the brigade tie, and the command is usually vested 
in someone who could not lead in war. There is a Transport company 
Volunteer A.S.C. to 37 of the brigades; there is also a Motor corns. 
The Medical corns has 26 companies and 32 Bearer companies. The 
latter are attached to 32 of the brigades and the former to the Royal 
Army Medical Corns in the same district. There are Cyclist com- 
panies and detachments in many of the Volunteer battalions and 
brigades. 

As may be noticed from the above, there is absolutely no com- 
prehensive scheme of organisation in the Auxiliary Forces. The 
few that are not hopelessly without aim are those detailed to fortresses 
in the defence scheme. As a whole, this force has only some 240,000 
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men on au establishment of 340,000, and is without any compre- 
hensive military method. It is an expression of the martial spirit 
of the people and that is all. That so many men can be persuaded 
to join such a miserable service seems to be a standing wonder to 
outsiders. Yet it is a service which, with sympathetic treatment and 
management by the authorities, would save the country in the hour 
of need, and may still do much to save the country. War may 
produce an organisation out of the apparent chaos, and the Navy 
may give us time to weld the loose pieces into a fighting machine after 
war begins. 

If, however, we wish to improve our chances of success in war we 
should make a complete plan of the way in which the Auxiliary Forces 
are to help the Regulars in a war, defeat in which may mean the 
end of the existence of the Empire. We cannot attempt to do this 
without first suggesting a clear and comprehensive organisation by 
which this assistance can be given with that degree of certainty which 
we may arrange. Without a complete organisation it is impossible to 
do anything thoroughly and efficiently. 


In round numbers the following is what is at present provided 
by the Army Estimates for the Auxiliary Forces :— 











Table D. 
ere ween a Oey CEO amram ns 
Portions of the Force. | — of Ave oe Total Strength. 
Yeomanry - - - - | 56 ; 475 27,000 
Artillery Militia - - | i 550 18,000 
| 
Artillery Volunteers - | 68 725 50,000 
mere syegs 2 Regts. 700 ) 
Engineer Militia - 10 S.M. Cos. 1005 | 2,400 
J 22 Fort. R. 800 | 
"WRC , 8.M.D. 100 
Engineer Volunteers - : — E. 1,000 | 21,000 
| 1 Railway E. 1,000 
Infantry Militia - -| 124 800 105,000 
Infantry Volunteers - | 223 1,100 | 261,000 
R.A.M.C, Militia - - 16 100 | 1,600 
.Y L ; 26 Companies 150 | 
R.A.M.C. Volunteers - | } 39 Bearbe rod 6,800 
Total - - 487,800 











From the force given on Table D. we must take the permanent 
garrisons of the fortresses before we attempt any further organisation 
of a mobile Auxiliary Army. 

To the garrisons we gave a strength of 150,000 men, of these 
one-third should be Militia, and two-thirds Volunteers. The pro- 
portion of the various arms in the garrisons may be taken as follows :— 
100,000 infantry; 30,000 artillery; 10,000 engineers; and 10,000 
supply, transport, and medical services. 

This force allotted to garrisons should not be considered as avail- 
able for any other duty, and it can only be removed from the 
fortresses under the most exceptional circumstances. The military 
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urgency of the situation can scarcely ever be so grave as to warrant 
the loss of freedom of movement to the fleet which these garrisons 
are intended to secure. 

These garrisons are not to be organised or equipped for field 
operations. 

The following Table E. shows what is left of the present 
Auxiliary Forces when the garrisons have been removed :— 


Table E. 





Number of 








Portions of the Force, eae ' Strength 
Units, | iis 
{ 
Yeomanry (Imperial)... ~ ee a ae 56 27,500 
Artillery (Militia)... ; oe ‘ Bs . 14 8,000 
Artillery (Volunteers) _.. a Pep ; : 41 30,000 
Engineer (Militia) sie eae : oes a — — 
Engineer (Volunteers)... ; re _ 15 | 12,000 
Infantry (Militia)... ie a 91 Bns. | 66,000 
Infantry (Volunteers) ; 157 195,000 
R.A.M C. (Militia and Volunteers) : 
Total ... oe “s oe as 338,500 





The above table is also worked out on the authorised establish- 
ments, not on the enlisted or enrolled strength. The only existing 
reserve for these Auxiliary Forces is, except a few thousand Militia- 
men, the population of the country, old Volunteers, etc. These join 
pretty freely when war takes place, but they are either young and 
untrained, or old, and probably as soldiers, worn out; in neither case 
is the supply of any very great immediate military value. 

It will be noticed on studying Table E. that this remainder is 
practically cavalry and infantry, all the rest being used up in the 
fortresses. Of the 38,000 artillery a very small proportion of it 
would be of the least use with a field army. There are some few 
surplus field batteries from the Regular Army, vide Table B., 
Chapter III., but these are really all required for India, or the 
Regulars in the Colonies. The mobile artillery required for the 
armies for home defence will be found to be some 63 Brigades, and 
also a considerable force of heavy artillery. 


The first, most important and essential step in any organisation 
of the Auxiliary Forces is, to divide the country into equal areas 
of population; the most convenient equal areas are those which leave 
Scotland and Ireland as units. This fixes the population of our areas 
at roughly 4} millions. England falls into seven such areas. I have 
shown on the map how I would propose to apportion the areas. 


It will be noticed that there are two exposed areas, the Eastern 
and Southern. Only these areas would be liable to be disturbed by 
raids during mobilisation. Now, each area should produce a given 
number of men for the local defence of the country, and these men 
should serve in the Militia and Volunteers, but these services should 
consist of such units as would make the quota of each area an 
efficient fighting machine, and a fighting machine which is quite 
independent of the other areas and self-contained. 
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The following Table shows the proposed forces in each area :— 


Table F. 
Force in each 


ESSAY. 


Area. 
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Service, ete. f 





378,000 


Cavalry Staff 25 
6 Regiments Yeomanry at 500 . ..- 3,000 
2 Batteries of Yeomen Horse Artillery ..» 400 
3,425 3,425 
1 Militia Division. 
Staff ES 50 
8 Infantry Battalions .7s OS OOO 
Cavalry, Motorist, or Cyclist Company sks 150 
2 Brigades Field Artillery 1,600 
Company Royal vi aaa 225 
Transport Company E 150 
Medical Service (2 F.A.) 500 
11,275 11,275 
2 Volunteer Divisions, as above ... 22,550 
Area Staff . 150 
Heavy Artillery Volunteers 2,000 
Engineer Volunteers : me ... 1,000 
Other Services (mostly for Regular 
Army) - ste ve 1,600 
4,750 4,750 
Total ... 42, 000 
| fac Engineers, Staff,Medice 
Cavalry. Artillery. | Infantry. ; —— ' _ Metical 
| | 
| | 
Two Cavalry Brig’s...) 3,023 | 100 a — 
Three Divisions 450 | 4,800 25,800 675 2,100 
Area Troops ... | 2,000 1,000 1,750 
| BATS | 7,200 25,800 | 1,675 3,850 
. nals saree aun eanrentonds 
| 31,275 | 4,800 232,200 | 15,075 | 34,650 
ie TRS ko 
; Totals by present | ROE Li 
Suggested totals. Establishments. | Det ‘ne 
iatibamdnniag i Face om 
| 
Cavalry 31,275 27,500 | = 3,775 
Artillery 64,800 38,000 |} — 26,800 
Infantry 232,200 261,000 | + 28,800 
Engineers _.. 15,075 12,000 {= 3,075 
Staff, Medical ) 34,650 td | — 34.650 


338,500 


















| _ 39,500 
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There is thus only a deficiency of 39,500 men in the existing 
forces, after a proper adjustment of the arms has been made. A 
portion of the infantry should be reduced and cavalry and artillery 
corps formed of it, and then all that has to be provided fresh in each 
area is the staffs and the supply, transport and medical services, which 
do not at present exist. 

In addition to the full garrisons previously arranged for, I 
have shown in Table F what I consider to be a fair force for each 
area. It will be noticed that it consists of a division of Militia and 
two divisions of Volunteers, with some additional necessary troops. 
There are to be nine such areas, and it will be noticed that the 
total number of men employed in making an Auxiliary Army of nine 
army corps is little more than what exists as the establishment of the 
present Auxiliary Forces. So there is no reason, as far as the men 
zo, that there should not be a large and efficient Army. It is merely 
a matter of sound administration. 

In the country there are about 6,500,000 men between the ages of 
20 and 40; that is to say, that to produce an Army of 2,000,000 
men we will take nearly one-third of the available material in the 
country. This is about 225,000 men from each area. The Navy, 
the Regular Army and their reserves have now nearly 540,000 men, 
that is, 60,000 men from each area. There are also some 42,000 
from each area to fulfil the provisions of Table F, and 16,700 for the 
garrisons, which leaves us with 106,000 men who would not be with 
the colours or in either the Regular or Auxiliary Forces. These 
must be kept trained and held as a reserve for the latter. 

It is a simple matter of calculation to determine how much 
service should be done to produce a certain reserve, and how many 
recruits are required annually. These figures do not seem to fall 
fairly into this essay, except as regards the Auxiliary Forces. 

It is clearly not the business of this essay to suggest a reorganisa- 
tion of the Regular Forces, much as it would simplify the whole scheme 
of defence; but the Auxiliary Forces who have to help them must 
have their organisation complete. We have therefore to decide upon 
some means by which the Auxiliary Forces can be kept up to strength. 
The only one which will have any hope of giving the required result 
is the application of the ballot to the Militia, and then making the 
following arrangements :— 

Service in the Militia, Yeomanry, and Volunteers should be for 
a period of twenty years, from the age of 20, the first five years 
being with the colours, the next seven years with the 1st Reserve, 
and the last eight years in the 2nd Reserve. The required service to 
be the same for officers and men. Officers serving after twenty years 
to be the field officers in the branches of the Service to which they 
belong, being promoted by careful selection. 

Each unit of the forces shown on Table F should have a 1st and 
2nd Reserve unit, to which the men are drafted after they have passed 
the prescribed period in each class, the surplus numbers being available 
to fill vacancies in any of the other classes. In case of a lack of men in 
any Volunteer unit, a Militia unit to be raised by ballot in its place. 

To train the available manhood of the country to fight, as they 
must fight, to face the Regular Armies of Europe, we must adopt some 
such system. 

If we take for the Auxiliary Forces in an area 13,000 men each 
year out of the 37,700 who arrive at the age of 20, we will have, allow- 
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ing a waste of 4 per cent. per annum from death and other causes, 
6U,000 for the garrison and the army corps in five years; this out of 
a population of 186,000 men between the ages of 20 and 25. At the 
same rate of decrease we find that the lst Reserve will be 75,770 on a 
male population of 249,000; the 2nd Reserve will be 55,550 on a 
population of 264,000. That is, for each area a total of 191,320 
trained men from a population of almost 700,000 men of a military 
age. This gives for the United Kingdom as trained Auxiliary Troops, 
prepared and organised for war, 1,720,000 men out of a male popula- 
tion of 6,300,000 between the ages of 20 and 40. 

If the nation will render this service, and keep the Navy and 
Army full of recruits, it will be in a condition to meet the coalition 
above referred to. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Assistance direct from the People to the Regular and Ausiliary 
Forces. Lecruits, Stores, Arms, ete. 


Having sketched a possible efficient organisation, it is necessary to 
take the next step in our argument, and see how the people of the 
country are to assist the Regular Forces, in the first place, directly, 
and secondly, through the Auxiliary Forces. 

The keynote of assistance is sympathy; the feeling that the 
Navy and Army are part of the nation, and must be encouraged and 
given fresh life. While they are looked upon as organisms thrown off 
from the nation, which only return to it in the scrappy form of 
oflicers with pensions, and men either with pensions or semi-useless 
members of society, many of whom fill the workhouses, there can 
never be true sympathy. 

The people—that is, the electorate—should insist that the de- 
fensive services of their country are the most honourable; if the most 
honourable, they will be the most sought after. Why can the finest 
men be obtained for the parochial defences, 2.e., the police, while the 
national defences are often only given the inferior material? It is 
simply because the people do not look upon the soldiers and sailors 
as part of themselves. It is a feeling which has grown from the days 
of the press-gang, from the time when the prisons were emptied into 
the ranks of the Army, when we kept Armies of German mercenaries 
to fight our battles on land. It is a terrible and a shameful memory ; 
but the mercenary idea is not as yet dead amongst us. The ideal 
of personal and public-spirited self-sacrifice has not yet sufficiently 
developed. There is always the feeling that a rich nation can buy 
men to fight, pay them 5s. a day, and that all will be well. While 
such views prevail, the people can never assist the Regular Force as 
they should be assisted, by the willing service of the best blood of the 
nation, This alone is the way in which every male individual member 
of the population can best help the Regular Forces, by offering to 
serve when he comes to the age of, say, 20. Then only the finest, 
most healthy, and best men would be taken for this most honourable 
duty. Only about one man in every ten would be taken, if the Service 
were left as it is in the various branches; for a large number of the re- 
mainder, places could be found in the Militia, Yeomanry, and Volun- 
teers, if they were organised as suggested in the last chapter. 
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That is the way in which an ideal population would assist the 
Regular Forces of an ideal country, with which no other country 
would ever dare to make war, as it would only be courting certain 
disaster ; but im this world we find greed, self-seeking, and self-interest 
everywhere, so that in almost every country legislation has made 
compulsory what in every nation should be voluntary, :.¢., the service 
of the man to the State. 

It is only by the abnegation of many of what we call the dearest 
appendages of freedom, that the people of the country can really 
help the Regular Forces. But the people can be encouraged to serve 
by the proper use of this very self-interest which now drives them 
from the Service. If we cannot instil the higher instincts into men, 
we can at least with care use their lower mstincts to serve our 
purpose. 

If the finest men will not now enter the Services willingly, it 
is only because the people as a whole have treated them badly. Pay 
alone is not what is required to attract the desirable recruit in large 
numbers; it is future prospects that will secure them. At present 
the future prospects of the short-service man are not very bright. 
They are, unless he has some friends in civil life who will and can 
help him, that at no distant date he will assist to fill the great army 
of the unemployed and sink to the lowest places in that army, he 
having used the best years of his life in learning an unprofitable 
trade, and being, from the civilian point of view, unskilled. He 
may also have learnt the art of loafing and perhaps drinking, and 
possibly not altogether improved his connections. 

But suppose we assure the future of the sailor or soldier, be it 
by legislation or by public spirit, and at once the whole state of 
affairs will alter, as it were, by magic. What need would there be 
for recruiting sergeants and ribbons if it were known as a positive fact 
no appointment in the police, the post office, on railways, in municipal 
tramways, gas and water works, and public buildings would ever be 
given to any man who had not a discharge certificate from the Regular 
Forces while any ex-sailor or soldier was available for the post? 
There are further inducements which might be given towards service, 
such as giving the right to vote only to those who had served in the 
defensive forces. There is no reason that the country should be 
governed by a man who will not do a hand’s turn in its defence. 

I am convinced, if you assure the future of the good man, that 
he will go into the Navy or Army. A short actual service with the 
colours will suffice; say three years and then reserve service for as 
long as is considered desirable. Every man would wish to qualify 
by service, to gain a first claim on the country. Until a man thus 
qualified had proved himself to be unworthy of trust, he should 
always find service to the country was repaid by work to hand when 
required. 

That any man who had been a soldier was thereby for ever 
qualified for any post is of course not to be expected; but there are 
positions in which any man, even the most uneducated, can be em- 
ployed. But there would only be a necessity to take for the Army 
the very best of the men who presented themselves. It is useless 
having a great choice without exercising judicious selection. 

The next way in which the assistance of the people is required is 
land for training the existing troops. This in the ideal country 
would be done at once, but in a country where continual prejudice 
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has bred selfishness, legislation will be necessary to ensure the use of 
land for military exercises. An area sufficiently large for annual 
manceuvres is a good thing, but is not sufficient. What is wanted 
is the use of all ground without restrictions for any time in the year, 
so long as no damage is done, and if damage is done, that compensation 
is fairly made. lf it were possible to use all ground, it would not 
be necessary to use any ground much. With properly constituted 
units fit for war there would be ample labour available to repair 
damage. If they could not do this, they would not be capable of 
carrying out the necessary constructive work in war. Of course, 
care should be taken in the selection of ground for annual manceuvres 
that the same areas are not used in successive years. The large man- 
ceuvres should take place late in the year, as the care of men is one 
of the chief duties of the staff. If at manceuvres good arrangements 
are not made for the accommodation and comfort of the troops, what 
is to be expected of the staff of the Army in actual war, when every- 
thing is so much more difficult? Billets should be the normal way 
of accommodating men at manceuvres, tents are an impossible encum- 
brance to modern Armies, and any extended use of the bivouac is 
detrimental to the efficiency of the Army. 

The efficiency of the forces also depends upon the stores and 
arms being always ready to hand and of the best quality. It is 
of the utmost importance that the efficiency of the dockyards and 
arsenals should not be impaired by the fact of mobilisation. It 
follows that the men employed in these places, as mentioned above, 
should not be reservists, who may be recalled to the colours on the 
outbreak of war. They should be manned by men who have passed 
the military age, say 40, but they should be as far as possible men 
who have served in the Regular Forces. Similar rules should apply 
to private firms which supply war stores, as the employment of men 
who have not served their complete time might prejudice the output 
of these places at the most important moment. It is by sensible 
regulations in this respect that the country can assure the efficiency of 
its Army in war. 

Another very important thing is the maintenance of proper secrecy 
during war. No commander can be said to have a chance when his 
every move is reported as soon as it takes place. All news which is 
public will get into the hands of the enemy with the modern means 
of communication. It is only by the noble co-operation of the Press 
that a general’s hands will remain free. Even the bare reports of 
casualties at a certain place may give the enemy valuable information 
as to which units were at a certain place on a certain day. 

There are thus many ways in which the people can help the 
Regular Forces to be efficient for war, and so overcome the difficulties 
which at present stand in the way of enlistment, organisation, and 
training. These difficulties will really all disappear if a warm and 
generous feeling can be engendered into the people towards the Army, 
which should be a part of themselves. 

The assistance which the people should render to the Auxiliary 
Forces is much the same as that to the Regular Forces. The desire 
to serve the State in order to make the country invulnerable, great, 
and free, should produce all the recruits necessary for each branch 
of these forces, be they Militia, Yeomanry, or Volunteers. The 
difficulty should again be to select the best recruits, not to get a 
sufficient number. The stream of men who pass through the necessarv 
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training should be continual. The period of service provided tor 
under the chapter on Organisation should be sufficient, and should 
furnish a sufficient reserve. 

If there should be a lack of recruits, the ballot would have to be 
applied for the Militia. The existence of a ballot for the Militia 
would act as a spur to make men join the Volunteers, and should 
Volunteer units not fill, Militia units must be raised by ballot in 
their stead. It is by insisting upon some such provisions, and by 
seeing that the Auxiliary Forces are sufficiently trained, that the 
people can assure that they are efficient to help the Regulars in the 
case of need. Laws must exist to enforce what does not come volun- 
tarily; but it is hoped that there will be no necessity to enforce these 
laws. 

It must not be overlooked that to volunteer for 5 years’ colour 
service in the Volunteers at the age of 20, and for 15 years’ reserve 
service, is a much more serious engagement than what the present 
Volunteers undertake; but some such arrangements giving efficient 
units is necessary, and we cannot be said to have got thorough 
efficiency yet, without legislation. 

Volunteer officers must be given a social status; this would come 
with the improvement of the force. They should receive some fixed 
annual pay, if passed efficient. Similar arrangements would be neces- 
sary for the Yeomanry and Militia. The question of officers presents 
difficulties, but it must be found to be an advantage to a man to be 
an officer, and then the dearth of good officers will cease to exist. 
Officers should be selected originally, and only promoted if thoroughly 
efficient. 


CHAPTER VII. 
The Individual Assistance of the People and that of Corporate Bodies. 


In war, if each individual works for the benefit of the State, 
the ends in view will be attained easily. All the troubles which come 
from discontented communities arise from the acts of individuals. 
An enemy can do much less in a country where the dense population 
of the country is passively his foe. He can obtain no information; 
he can send no orders without large escorts; he cannot even trust the 
information which he does get; while the home army can go any- 
where and knows everything which is to be known. This was the 
state of things in the South of France in the winter of 1870-71, and 
had the French Armies been what it is hoped an Auxiliary British 
army might be with efficient organisation, it seems unlikely that Von 
Werder or the Crown Prince would have had many successes to boast 
of. The bearing of the people towards an invader is most important, 
it must be absolutely negative, and not such as that of the French on 
the Moselle, where information was fairly easv to obtain. The amount 
of service which individuals can render to messengers, to keeping lines 
of communication open and to supplying food, etc., is enormous. 

The reverse is also important. To what extent civilians can 
execute hostile acts is a question, and should England be invaded by 
two armies of 500,000 each, it would probably be politic for individuals 
to enlist in local corps and to become regular combatants, rather 
than to act in a hostile manner personally. A force will always want 
guides, men knowing the country should volunteer for such service, 
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while no information or guides should be forthcoming for the enemy. 

Corporate bodies can render the greatest assistance to armies. 
Water-works can provide large forces in given areas with waiter. 
Corporations can arrange to supply food at moderate rates. They can 
arrange for all questions of housing the troops, and place public 
buildings at the disposal of the military authorities. They can provide 
supplies of food, fuel, etc., to the fighting forces, while, should it be 
necessary to relinquish a place, they must arrange for the destruction 
or removal of all supplies which can be spared. 

They should arrange gangs of diggers to assist the military to 
make any necessary earthworks. They can arrange for transport over 
and above what is supplied by the Army Service Corps. The helpful 
work of local authorities may make a great deal of difference to the 
success of any plan. It must be remembered that the enemy will take 
what is often denied to our own men. It is, therefore, of the greatest 
importance that corporations should do all in their power, which is 
a great deal, to assist their own armies. 

War requires the services of everybody. There must be no 
deserters, no skulkers. Each individual citizen of the country must, 
by his bearing towards them, make the life of such people a burden. 

The Corporations must see to the registers of the areas over which 
they rule. The registration of the population and the provision of 
the necessary recruits, by ballot if necessary, is a duty which must 
be carefully carried out. 

The individual employer of labour can assist the Auxiliary Forces 
by letting his men get well trained. There is no reason why his 
business should suffer. These things are always matters of arrange 
ment. If one-half the time which is spent bv crowds watching football 
matches were spent on healthy military exercises, there would be a 
trained division in every town of 100,000 inhabitants. 

The whole thing amounts to this, that if the individual will but 
study the nation’s needs, he will find that the first thing is to have 
men fit to be sailors and soldiers, and if he then carries out the 
precept learnt, he will make himself fit, his children fit, and insist 
that the local authorities study the development of the children who 
have not parents fit to look after them. This fitness, which is both 
mental and bodily development, is the mainspring of success. The 
man who is fit to fight is fit to have a free country, and is fit to rule 
wherever he goes. He will find few to fight him, and he will overcome 
those who are not as fit as himself. 

We, as individuals, and as members of corporate bodies, must 
remember that our possible enemies, Germany, France, and Russia, 
at least the two former, study physical fitness and development, 
while the latter has an enormous well-developed rural population. 
It is obviously unjust to ourselves for us to nit ourselves against these 
foes unless -we take the preliminary precautions of physical training 
and military organisation. It is the duty of every man to demand 
this training, and the more it is demanded, the more likelihood 
there is of our country having the means at hand to assist the Regular 
Forces when they are asked to fight the three armies which I have 
above-mentioned, which no Regular Forces, which any country can 
keep at practically a war footing as we do, can hope to do. To meet 
the coalition of the naval Powers of the Continent, Britain must be 
a nation in arms. It can bea nation in arms with little or no trouble 
if its people will only apply patriotism practically to themselves, and 
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develop the Aluxiliary Forces on the lines which I have indicated in 
the chapter on Organisation. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
A Scheme to Further Increase the Power of the Auxiliary Forces. 


In the fifth chapter an attempt was made to show that by means 
of a certain amount of territorial organisation, the present Auxiliary 
Forces, when distributed rationally to the different arms of the service, 
could, on mobilisation, be formed into a mobile force of nine Army 
Corps, or, if we prefer it, 27 Divisions. That, at the same time, very 
considerable garrisons were also available for the defence of all the 
fortresses and also for the protection of our, principal commercial 
ports. 

The scheme there suggested only took men between the ages of 
20 and 25 in the forces above-mentioned, after that age they were 
passed into the reserve and would only be recalled to the colours 
therefrom to fill up vacancies in the units mentioned. These steps 
might produce a sufficient force for a purely defensive war, in which 
the only thought was to keep the enemy out of British possessions; 
hoping that the Navy could defeat our foes on the sea. But if we 
wish in any way to take the aggressive and strike at our enemies 
beyond the seas, making use of the Navy as a guard to our line of 
communications, we must be prepared to increase our forces still 
further. Whether offensive action against a coalition would be politic 
or not is another question, but it is an axiom of war that the passive 
defensive cannot finally succeed. 

The simplest way in which this increase can be carried out, is to 
arrange that in each area every unit calls up reservists to double its 
strength. The original units of the Auxiliary Forces can and should 
go to the front. It would be advisable, if possible, to concentrate 
them first in large bodies, so that they might receive some additional 
training if this had not been part of the peace programme. The 
newly-formed corps would, in the meantime, take their places in the 
home defence army. Should it be necessary to produce still further 
forces, the same process can be carried out a second time. This second 
levy would exhaust the first reserve, and a portion of the second reserve 
would have to be called up. It might be advisable to complete whole 
units from men belonging to the second reserve, and exchange these 
units with units detailed for the protection of the fortresses in the 
first instance, so that the younger and more active men should be 
taken for the mobile army. 

When the drain of war had exhausted all the reserves, it would 
at once be necessary to take steps to train for war the eldest contingent 
which had not reached the military age, so that they might fill up gaps 
in the fighting forces. These youths should not be taken before the 
reserves are exhausted, as any drain on the contingents which have 
not reached the military age is spending national capital, and must 
weaken unduly the army of the future. As a last resource Volunteer 
Corps of men of over forty can be raised for the ‘defence of the 
fortresses, and the units of the fortress defences assembled and 
organised. ; 

- During a war there should never be any question as to the terms 
of a man’s service being fixed by any dates. That war service can be 
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completed before the end of a war is absurd. The three months’ men 
at Bull’s Run, and the one year men in the Boer War are shocking 
instances of the difficulty of keeping troops up to a pitch of war 
keenness when they are not bound to see the war through. It all comes 
to this, that it is no use playing at soldiers as we have done. A 
war conducted with inadequate means from the beginning, like the 
Boer War, lasts four times as long as is necessary, it also costs much 
more in both men and money to both sides; and I very much doubt 
if the defeated side has less bitterness afterwards, than would be the 
case if the sternest measures had been employed from the very begin- 
ning. 

Success in war is always best attained by the most vigorous blows 
being given in the shortest possible time. If we wish to arrange to 
get the most out of our population, we must be prepared to arm 
them thoroughly with the best of everything. We have got enough 
rifles for the army sketched in the chapter on Organisation, but we 
want an enormous number of additional guns to make that army 
efficient. If, however, it be contemplated to increase the units to 
double or three times the present number, we shall have to provide 
arms for these forces, unless we are content to arm them with 
antiquated weapons, which means to court defeat. 

Field guns for such a second army as suggested above would 
cost over £4,000,000, and the rifles about £1,000,000; so, if the policy 
which it is intended to follow, is to increase the number of the Army 
Corps or Divisions in war, we must face the expense of the extra 
armaments in peace time. 

Horses are a necessity for any army, and the country must see 
that an ample supply is forthcoming. We have at present no statistics 
to show whether there area sufficient supply of suitable horses in 
the country for nine Army Corps. If not, some arrangements must 
be made to supply the want. The horses are almost as much a 
necessity aS men. 

The registration and classification of every horse in each area 
should be most carefully carried out. Registration will not make 
horses, but it will show where they are and how they can be obtained. 
It will also show where there is the greatest deficiency and where 
there is a surplus, if any. No mobilisation can be rapid unless the 
arrangements for the supply of horses to the Regular Army and to 
the Auxiliary Forces is certain and has been fully arranged for 
during peace. Laws are necessary to enable the district authorities 
to complete their units for war in horses. 

If the horse supply fails, much can be done by motor traction 
for all the necessities of the home defence army, other than actual 
bringing guns into action and supplying mounted troops. For all 
purposes, in connection with the supply of the territorial army, and 
whatever system of expansion is adopted, we must retain the area 
as the unit from which men, etc., are drawn. No good mobilisation 
and defence schemes can really be worked out on any other basis. 

Of course, there are many other systems of dividing up the country 
possible; it would be easy to arrange for a much larger home defence 
army, but that would in no way be the present Auxiliary Forces. 
And I think that it is a better method of increasing the army to draw 
asecond levy from each area, than to have smaller areas originally and 
nominally a larger peace army. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


A Scheme for the Co-ordination of the whole of the Forces of the 
Kingdom for War, and Conclusion. 


When we make preparations to meet a-vast coalition at war 
with us, we have to use the forces which we have to the best 
advantage. 

There may be good reasons for Army Councils and Boards of the 
Admiralty during peace. They are doubtless money-saving machines, 
but they must be servants, not masters, in war. 

The war which is conducted by a Council has usually failed. The 
best way to victory is to give the general in the field in each theatre 
a free hand, but the authorities should decide what force is to go 
to each theatre. - The only logical conclusion is, that for war the 
Sovereign shall name two Directors of War, one naval and one 
military. These men in war, acting together, direct from the War 
Office and the Admiralty as the Sovereign’s directors. The office of 
Civil Head to Navy and Army must cease to exercise any authority 
the moment war is declared, unless we wish to see indecision and defeat 
awaiting our forces. 

It is little more than ludicrous to ask a printer to direct an 
army or a bookseller to conduct the fleet. They have their uses as 
party butts, but defend us from attempting to meet a great coalition 
with such leaders. 

A King may or may not be a great leader; he will at least get 
the best service out of his Directors of War that they are capable 
of rendering, and if they are men who think largely and are fit to 
take responsibility, there is a chance of success. They can direct 
their departments and must work in unison. They will not have 
to answer questions in the House of Commons when they should be 
attending to business. The naval and military means of offence and 
defence must have been arranged for in peace; it is not for them to 
manipulate what does not exist, but to make the arrangements for 
the disposal of what has been constructed into an army in peace 
time. 
The subordination of those who know to those who do not know 
is unpleasant enough in peace time; in war time it is practically certain 
to lead to failure. To whomsoever the power is given to direct the 
war must be absolute. They can only apportion troops to spheres 
of usefulness, be it the defence of India or England, or the attack on 
some hostile possession. 

The defence of each country must be invested in a local Com- 
mander-in-Chief, who, in the case of India, would command every 
soldier in India, and would make representations to the Director of 
Operations of War. 

The Commander-in-Chief at home would command the passive 
defences and the area commanders. He would be responsible for the 
fortresses being in a proper state of defence. and would order the 
extent of mobilisation necessary, and would command the Home 
Defence Army. 

In each area there would be a general commanding, whose duty 
would be to produce the men for the fortresses and for the local 
divisions raised in the area. He would make all arrangements for 
their mobilisation and carry it out when ordered by the Directors 
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of War. The fleet would similarly be under Admirals of the Fleet, 
wuo would be subordinate to the Directors of War. 

When a country is at war with a combination of hostile forces, 
success hangs on the unity of the driving power of its forces. This 
unity can only be obtained by having war arranged for by fighting 
men, who understand that things must be done in order to destroy or 
resist the enemy, and for the good of the country, and not because 
it suits party politics. The soldier can never understand the whys 
and wherefores of the latter, but they are of such minor importance 
when the struggle is for national existence, that the usual means 
which they have been applying for centuries to raise forces in this 
country will not be found to be sufficient. 

It will not be for the War Directors to say how any Commander- 
in-Chief is to carry out his aim, but only to give him his tools and 
his objective. 

The commands of large Navies and Armies must be given to the 
best men available. 

In a war such as has been suggested, half a million men must 
be placed on the Frontier of India; these are Regulars. If we are 
defeated at sea we must organise the nine Army Corps at home in 
the Field Armies, and mobilise our fortresses and nine reserve army 
corps and build a new fleet, and resist any attacks from without. 

If we are successful at sea, the army corps must be moved to the 
Continent to do the maximum damage to the enemy. It may 
be found that we can only take islands and annex Colonies, destroy 
coaling stations, and ruin trade. German and French trade would 
be worth very little if we had complete command of the North Sea 
and the Channel. 

France and Germany might be induced to send armies to assist 
Russia in Central Asia, and to try and destroy us on land; but 
the size of the army which can be usefully employed in Central Asia 
against India is limited by other considerations than the supply of 
men. To my mind, the Continental coalition wouid gain more by ac- 
cepting peace than by the continuance of the war after a naval 
disaster. Should they, however, gain temporary command of the 
sea, it would be necessary for them to strike a blow in England to 
gain their ultimate object. The blow in England would have to be met 
by the Auxiliary Forces, unaided, most likely, by a single Regular 
soldier. In case of British success at sea, the capture of foreign 
Colonies and islands would have to be undertaken by Auxiliary 
Armies, 

The war which is suggested by the title of this essay is too 
awful to think of; but if England be true to herself, she need not 
fear. Her Regular Army may stand on the Indian Frontier and 
defy attack by attacking every Army which approaches; her Navy 
may sail the sea, and, if crippled, may come into safe anchorage, 
knowing that the Auxiliary Forces of the country have been so 
organised that the enemy dare not attack, and that the population 
of the country are fired with a spirit which will render any service 
to ward off defeat. If the Navy is triumphant at sea, the Auxiliaries 
can be transported to whatever spot it may be necessary for them to 
land on and to rob the jewels from the crowns of those who would rob 
us. 

Tt at present seems impossible for the British civilian mind to 
grasp the splendour and passive repose of a country which is armed 
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and strong, which can fight and will fight as Germany can and will 
fight to-day. 

To the military mind it appears to be little short of criminal to 
allow a country to remain in a condition in which its forces are not 
organised for war and in which no forethought is given to the neces- 
sities of war, and while millions are wasted annually. A country in 
which patriotism has never got to the first practical step of having a 
register of its male population and of its horses of military value 
must be weak. It also seems wonderful, in a country which is in very 
many ways truly patriotic, and where the love of freedom should be 
a watchword which will stir all hearts, that so little is done. 

Organise, register and rebuild a military greatness on the bones 
of our Auxiliary Forces, and we will find that these forces can help 
us at every turn, and if they are not then successful, it is because 
the Lord of all nations so wills it, and not because the sloth of the 
nation has been so great that its people will not read the writing 
on the wall and prepare for what may and will happen. 

We know what some foreigners think of us, namely, that if we 
were in absolute command of wae sea, we could not place 100,000 men 
on the shores of the Continent, even as an auxiliary to a Continental 
Power, and yet our Army costs over £30,000,000 a year. These 
critics are not far wrong. 

Truly (to quote) “a wonderful and horrible thing has been com- 
mitted in the land.” The leaders of the people preach to them vain 
soothings, and by blinding their eyes to the true military state of the 
country remain in power. And we must presume that the sloth and 
faint-heartedness of the majority of the people “loves to have it so.” 
But, to again quote from the scriptural parallel: “ What will ye do 
in the end thereof?” 

My answer is: Awake, ye Britons, demand to render your lawful 
service to your land and keep her free therebv; keep her the prosperous 
defender of the right and the leader in the forefront of civilisation. 
Peaceful in all things, but armed and prepared so that none dare 
oppose our just cause, knowing the sword of the British people will 
néver be drawn to support an unjust one. 

If we do these things, then may we be sure that the words which 
Shakespeare makes the spirit of Cceur-de-Lion utter will be true:— 


‘‘Come the three corners of the world in arms, 
And we shall shock them. Nought shall make us rue 
If England to itself do rest but true.” 


But we must remember the sentence which preceded these lines :— 


“This England never did nor never shall 
Lie at the proud feet of a conqueror, 
But when it first did help to wound itself.” 


And be quite sure that by our blindness to our necessities we are not 
wounding the nation in such a way that recovery is impossible. 


Britons, stand together and demand your birthright of service 


“UNION 1S STRENGTH.” 
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Area No. Name of Area. Population. 





ScoTLAND ene eee re 4,472,103 
North Eastern ... sion aes 4,594,034 
North Western ... ea ae 4,768,850 
Kastern ... Sa oe one - 4,541,203 
Lonpon ... cia is cel 4,536,541 
Southern fe ee Re 4,941,479 
Central ... a ae ara 4,714,254 
_ 2 SS ee ee 4,431,472 
IRELAND ... ae ae aes 4,458,745 


CONF, oD 





Dera, oF CouNTIES IN EACH AREA. 


lst Area—ScorLaND ... nee hee wee ane He 4,472,108 


2nd Area—N.E. Northumberland ae 608,119 
Durham ee ae 1,194,590 
York .<. 800,000 2,796,325 4,594,084 


8rd Area—N.W. Cumberland ... Ane 266.9338 
Westmoreland va 64,409 
Lancaster ae les 4,487,518 4,768,850 


4th Area—E. Yok .... hi sis 800,000 
Derby ... wi ioe 491,082 
Notts ... Kis hed 596,705 
Lincoln ar as 492,994 
Rutland “w ae 20,748 
Huntingdon ... mie 46,750 
Cambridge... a 200,680 
Norfolk ek 2, 467,754 
Suffolk ses si 361,900 
Essex ... ner “a 1,062,645 4,541,208 


5th Area— Lonpon 


6th Area—S. Cornwall nn thd 818,591 
Devon ... BES vi 664,697 
Somerset a ee 466,193 
Dorset ... e ike 199,968 
Wiltshire ays mie 268,944 
Hampshire... dee 768,608 
Surrey... ae ae 718,549 
Sussex... bie re 605,785 ‘ 
Kent ,.. ee a 935,144 4,941,479 
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7th Area—C. 


8th Area—W. 
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Gloucester 
Worcester 
Warwick 
Oxford... 
Berkshire 
Middlesex 
Northamptonshire 
Leicester : 
Hertfordshire ... 
Bedfordshire ... 
Buckinghamshire 


Wales ... 
Chester 

Stafford 
Shropshire 
Herefordshire... 
Monmouth 


9th Area—IRELAND ... 


ESSAY. 


648,627 
500,819 
906,601 
186,698 
283,531 
810,306 
348,947 
440,932 
239,760 
174,972 
173,061 


1,698,148 
792,913 
1,251,910 
259,088 
112,549 
316,864 





4,714,479 


4,431,472 


4,458;745 

















NAVAL NOTES. 





Home.—The following are the principal appointments which have been 
made: Captains—The Hon. H. L. A. Hood, D.S.O., to ‘‘ Berwick’’; C. A. 
W. Hamilton to ‘‘ Essex’’; C. H. Robertson, C.M.G., M.V.O., to ‘‘ Bed- 
ford”’?; H. Lyon to ‘‘ Cornwall”; T. P. Walker, as Assistant to Admiral 
Commanding Coastguard Reserves; S. H. Carden to ‘‘ Repulse’; E. R. 
Pears to ‘‘ Blenheim’’; C. E. Anson, M.V.O., to ‘‘ Argyll’’; R. H. 
Stewart, M.V.O., to ‘‘Illustrious’’; S. Nicholson to ‘‘ Dido’’; H. G. 
King Hall, D.S.O., to be an Assistant-Director of Naval Intelligence; H. 
H. Tothill to ‘‘ Barfleur’’; H. B. Pelly, M.V.O., to ‘‘ Venerable’’; C. E. 
Kingsmill to ‘‘ Dominion”; R. G. Frazer to ‘‘ Majestic’’?; C. H. Dare 
M.V.O., to ‘‘ Ramillies’’; IX. Lees to ‘‘ Mercury’’; H. L. Tottenham to 
“Mars’’; R. E. Wemyss, M.V.O., to ‘‘ Suffolk’’; J. R. Bridson to ‘‘ Chal- 
lenger’’?; G. F. Dampier to ‘‘ Hermione”’; J. A. Tuke to ‘‘ Monmouth ”’ ; 
I’. A. Warden to ‘Illustrious ’’; C. H. Umfreville to ‘‘ Niobe’’; W. B. 
Iawckner to ‘‘ Cressy.’’ 


Rear-Admiral C. J. Barlow, D.S.0., took over the charge of Devou- 
port Dockyard on the 3lst ult., in succession to Vice-Admiral W. H. 
Henderson. 


The first-class battle-ship ‘‘ Venerable’”’ arrived at Chatham on the 
13th ult. from the Mediterranean; the ship’s company were granted leave, 
and Rear-Admiral F. C. Bridgeman, having hoisted his flag on board her, 
as Rear-Admiral in the Mediterranean Fleet, in succession to the late 
Vice-Admiral Sir H. Grenfell, she left on the 30th ult. to return to her 
station. 


The first-class armoured cruiser ‘‘ Lancaster’ arrived at the Nore on 


the 8th ult. from the Mediterranean, re-commissioned at Chatham on the 
20th ult., and left on the 24th ult. to rejoin the Third Cruiser Squadron 
in the Mediterranean. The new first-class armoured cruiser ‘‘ Black 
Prince’? commissioned at Chatham on the 27th ult. for service with the 
Second Cruiser Squadron, in which she relieves the first-class armoured 
cruiser ‘‘ Bedford.’’? The first-class armoured cruiser ‘‘ Berwick ”’ arrived 
at Sheerness on the 5th ult. from Lagos, re-commissioned at Chatham on 
the i2th ult. for a further term of service with the Second Cruiser Squad- 
ron, and left on the 23rd ult. to rejoin the Squadron. ‘The first-class 
armoured cruiser ‘‘ Bedford’’ arrived at Sheerness on the 14th ult. from 
the Second Cruiser Squadron and paid off at Chatham on the 26th ult. 
The first-class armoured cruiser ‘‘ Donegal,’’ which left England on the 
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15th February for China, arrived at Plymouth on the 6th inst. to undergo 
repairs, after having touched the ground on the evening of the Ist 
March off Ras Gharib, while steaming down the Gulf of Suez; she paid cff 
on the 10th inst., her crew being transferred to the first-class armoured 
cruiser ‘‘ Monmouth,’’ which left Plymouth on the 12th inst. for China, to 
relieve the ‘‘ Andromeda,’’ for which purpose the ‘‘ Donegal’’ had been 
commissioned. The ‘‘ Donegal ’’ is to be sent to Chatham for repairs. 

The third-class cruiser ‘‘ Wallaroo”’ arrived at Plymouth on the 19th 
uit. from Australia, and will pay off at Devonport, when she will be soid 
out of the Service. 





Colonial Naval and Military Expenditure.—The following return of the 
expenditure on naval and military purposes of the self-governing Colonies 
has been issued by the Colonial Office :— 

Expenditure | 
on Colonial Forces 


Y nded | Col and Works and 
eare ed, ° 
- ee Armaments. 


Contributions 
to Imperial Garrison 
and Navy. 


Military.| Naval. | Military.| Naval. 








£ £ £ 


June 30, 1904 ..| Canada ... ... ...| 814,329 ne 22,600 | se 

June 30, 1904 ...| Australia veo see 080,758 43,673 ue 196,226 
March 31, 1905..) New Zealand ; 234,469 742 eas } 40,742 
June 30, 1905 ..| Cape of Good Hope 229,786) | av i |} 50,000 
June 20, 1904 ...) Natal a 7 341,016? oe $000 25,628 


1Exclusive of expenditure for Cape Mounted i Police (£343 14s. 6d.) 
2Inclusive of Reserve and District Police (£216,762). 





The Battle Practice of the Fleet.—The results of all the gun practices 
which were carried out in 1905, including the battle practice, have now 
been prepared. The following is an abstract of the results of the firings :- 


























Battle Practice. Heavy Gun Layers’ Test. 
Se ee — 
; Tae 
Re il No. of No. of = aa Fleet or No. of No. of |Points 
= Squadron. | Ships. Guns. Squadron Ships Men | per 
‘- 2 ga : wa! Firing} Man. 
l Channel ... -} a2 182 | 157°0 | Atlantic... ... 15 211 | 76°01 
2 | 3rd Cruiser 4 56 147°9 | 3rd Cruiser ... 4 52 75°43 
3 | Mediterranean. | 12 177 |133°1 | Channel... ... 14 185; | 74°64 
4 Atlantic . } 11 176 | 91:8 | 2nd Cruiser ... 6 78 | 69°05 
Bb | Chima... ... sone 112. 65°3 | Mediterranean 12 147 | 68°54 
6 | 2nd Cruiser ... | 6 88 54:0 | East Indies ... 5 3 
7 Ist Cruiser... 6 76 | 475 i China ~........ 14 162 | 65°05 
8 | Australia... 1 14 468 | Cape of Good | 
|, EHIODC 0.5. -33- 4 38 |64°14 
9 East Indies ...} 4 37 | 37°6 | Ist Cruiser .. 6 72 |61°63 
10 | Cape of Good | 
BRONCO: a5 uses 4 39 | 316 | Australia : 5 47 | 55°27 
11 | N.A. and West 
| "AEROS. sce 4 36 | 53°04 
12 | Tenders... ...| 11 22 | 26°12 
68 | 957 120°0 100 | 1,096 | 68-26 
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LicHT_ Quick-Fir1ING GuN LAYERS’ TEST. 


















































| 12-Pounders. 6 and 3 Pounders. 
Order va ‘ aes 
of S | No. of |Points Fa | No.of [Points 
Merit. Squadron. re of Men | per Squadron. Pe Men | per 
| |" — Firing) Man. a ‘Firing Man. 
] | | | | 
1 | East Indies | 1 | 8 |48:92 | 8rd Cruiser ... 5 | 37 | 23:98 
2 ! Channel... 7 | 78 |33.64 |] Atlantic... ... 10 | 103 | 23°85 
3 | Australia 2 20 | 31°65 | Australia Sam 5 | 29 | 21°18 
4 | Mediterranean. 11 152 | 24538 | Channel... .. 9 60 | 20°31 
5 | 8rd Cruiser ... 4 38 | 24:52 | Kast Indies ... 6 | 43 | 2018 
6 | Ist Cruiser 3 28 23°84 | Mediterranean. 1] | 66 | 19°94 
7 | Atlantic ... | 9 114 {21:10 | Ist Cruiser ...| 6 69 | 19°03 
8 | 2nd Cruiser ... | 6 | 52 | 20-14 NA. and Weet | ie oe 
} ndies... ek = 2 28 
9 | China | 3 36 | 15°99 | 2nd Cruiser ... 6 | 18 | 1679 
10 Cape of Good | 
| | Hope .. .. | 4 | 4 | 16°18 
11 | CDS «cc eee 9 | 51 13°00 
12 | Tenders . ...| 13 | 62 |12°%% 
{ 46 | 526 | 21-73 85 | 680 | 19°25 
ie = = 
—Times. 





First Lord’s Explanatory Statement of Naval Estimates, 1906-07 :— 


Distribution of the Fleet: Mediterranean.—The Battle-ship Squadron, 
consisting of eight ships of the ‘‘ Formidable’’ class, has remained un- 
altered. The second-class cruisers attached to it have been reduced, by 
the withdrawal of the ‘‘ Juno,’’ to three ships of the ‘‘ Talbot’ class. 

In the Third Cruiser Squadron the armoured cruiser ‘‘ Carnarvon,”’ 
of the ‘‘ Devonshire’’ class, has replaced the ‘‘ Aboukir.’? The repair- 
vessel ‘‘ Vulcan’? has been appropriated for special service with the 
Mediterranean destroyers affiliated to that squadron. 

North America and West Indies.—In the Fourth Cruiser Squadron the 
“Royal Arthur’? has replaced the ‘‘ Ariadne’’ as flag-ship, and the 
‘““Edgar’’ has relieved the ‘‘Gibraltar.’?’ The ‘ Eclipse’? was tem- 
porarily added, but has now been withdrawn, and has been attached to the 
Royal Naval College, Osborne, in place of the ‘‘ Hermes.’’ The “ Dia- 
mond,’’ which was attached to the Fourth Cruiser Squadron for permanent 
service in the West Indies, has been replaced by the ‘‘ Indefatigable.’’ 

The sloop ‘‘ Fantome’’ has been brought home from Halifax, and will 
shortly be fitted for surveying service. Three cruisers of the ‘‘ Apollo ”’ 
ciass have been employed in connection with the Newfoundland Fisheries, 
and are now proceeding on a crnise along the East Coast of South America 
and the West Coast of Africa under the command of Commodore Sir 
Alfred Paget. 

China.—Considerable changes have been made in the China Squadron. 
All the battle-ships have been withdrawn, while of the cruisers, the 
‘‘Amphitrite’’? has been replaced by the ‘‘ Diadem,’’ and the ‘ Sutlej,”’ 
‘‘Hogue,’’ and ‘‘ Andromeda’”’ will shortly be relieved by the armoured 
cruisers ‘‘ King Alfred,’ ‘‘ Kent,’’ and ‘‘ Donegal.’? The second-class 
cruiser ‘‘ Bonaventure’ was transferred from the Pacific station to relieve 
the ‘* Thetis,’ but is now about to be withdrawn from the China station, 
and the ‘‘ Flora’? has replaced the ‘‘ Iphigenia’’ and “ Sirius.’’ 

The two sloops, ‘‘ Cadmus” and “ Clio,’’ have been transferred from 
the Australian to the China station. The gun-boats ‘‘ Bramble’”’ and 
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‘‘ Britomart ”’ will shortly be put in commission on the station for service 
on the rivers. The shallow-draft steamer ‘‘ Nightingale’”’ is being sent 
out from England, making 10 vessels of this type on the China station for 
river work. 

Australia.—The ‘‘ Powerful’’ has relieved the ‘‘ Euryalus”’ as flag- 
ship. 

This squadron has been strengthened by the addition of the second- 
class cruiser ‘‘Cambrian.’’ The third-class cruiser ‘‘ Wallaroo’’ has been 
withdrawn, and the second-class cruiser ‘‘ Encounter’? has joined the 
station. 

The ‘‘ Psyche,’’ ‘‘ Pyramus,’’ and ‘“‘ Pioneer ’’ have replaced as drill- 
ships the ‘‘ Katoomba,” ‘‘Phobe,’’? and ‘‘ Mildura.’’ The five third- 
class cruisers now on the station are all of the same type. The sloop 
‘‘Torch’’ has been paid off and laid up at Sydney, and there are now no 
vessels of this class on the station. 

East Indies.—The ‘‘ Hermes” has replaced the ‘‘ Hyacinth”’ as flag- 
ship. 

The ‘‘ Renown” and the escorting-ship, the ‘‘ Terrible,’’ which were 
placed at the disposal of their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess 
of Wales, have been visiting various ports on the East Indies station. 

Cape of Good Hope.—No alteration has taken place with the exception 
of the relief of the ‘‘ Barrosa’’ by the ‘‘ Pelorus.”’ 

Atlantic Fleet.—This fleet now includes eight battle-ships, viz., five of 
the new ‘‘ King Edward VII.’’ class and three of the ‘‘ Majestic’’ class. 
The vessels replaced have been the ‘‘ Cesar,’ ‘‘ Hannibal,’’ ‘‘ Jupiter,’ 
‘*Mars,’”’? and ‘‘ Illustrious.’’ 

The ‘‘ Arrogant’’ has replaced the ‘‘ Doris’’ as one of the Cruisers 
attached to the Battle Squadron. 

In the Second Cruiser Squadron, which is affiliated to the Atlantic 
Fleet, it is intended to replace two of the ‘‘ Monmouth’”’ class cruisers 
shortly by two cruisers of the new ‘‘ Duke of Edinburgh ’”’ class. 

Channel Fleet, including First Cruiser Squadron.—One of the chief 
features of the past year in the distribution of H.M. ships has been the 
strengthening of the Channel Fleet. 

The number of battle-ships has been increased to 17, and the com- 
position of this fleet will shortly be as follows: Six battle-ships of the 
‘Duncan ”’ class, five of the ‘‘Canopus”’ class, four of the ‘‘ Majestic ’’ 
class, and the ‘‘ Triumph’”’ and ‘‘ Swiftsure’’ (ex-Chilian ships). 

The cruisers attached to the Battle Squadron have been augmented 
by the ‘‘ Juno,”’ transferred from the Mediterranean. 

The ‘‘Sapphire’”? and the Home Torpedo-boat Destroyer Flotillas 
are now attached to the Channel Fleet. The ‘‘Sapphire’’ has become 
the flag-ship of the Rear-Admiral, called the Admiral (D), who has been 
appointed in command of all torpedo-boat destroyers, torpedo gun-boats 
(except those employed on fishery duties), torpedo-boats and submarines 
in full commission and in commission in reserve. Three scouts will 
shortly be employed on service with the destroyer flotillas. 

In the First Cruiser Squadron, affiliated to the Channel Fleet, the 
‘* Roxburgh,” ‘‘ Antrim,’’ ‘‘ Devonshire,’ and ‘ Argyll’? have replaced 
the ‘‘Kent,’’ ‘‘ Bedford,’”’ ‘‘Donegal,’? and ‘‘Monmouth,’’ and _ the 
‘‘Hampshire’”’ has been added. The ‘‘Good Hope” remains the flag- 
ship. 


France.—The following are the principal appointments which have 
been made: Rear-Admirals—L. Barnaud to be a Member of the Superior 
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Council of the Navy; J. A. Philibert to Command of a Division in the 
Squadron of the North. Capitaine de Vaisseau — P. M. Vincent to 
‘* Bouvines.”? Capitaines de Frégate—M. P. F. De La Roche-Kérandraon 
to ‘‘Takou’”’ and Command of 1st Torpedo-boat Flotilla in Chinese waters ; 
M. J. A. Bo to “ Phlégéton”’?; R. P. A. Chevalier to ‘‘ D’Estrées”’; R. 
M. A. Frappier to Command of Fixed Defences at Brest; L. G. Viaux to 
be Chief of the Staff to Rear-Admiral Philibert. 





Rear-Admiral Philibert hoisted his flag on the 28th ult. on board 
the coast-defence battle-ship ‘‘ Bouvines’’ at Brest in Command of the 
2nd Division of the Squadron of the North, in succession to Rear-Admira] 
I’, A. Leygue. 

The second-class cruiser ‘‘Chasseloup-Laubat’’ commissioned at 
Lorient on the 26th ult. as senior officer’s ship of the Newfoundland and 
Icelandic Fishery Protection Division, and the third-class cruiser 
“ D’Estrées ’? commissioned at Rochefort on the Ist inst. for service with 
the Atlantic Division, where she relieves the third-class cruiser ‘‘ Troude,”’ 
at the conclusion of the fishery season. 

M Thomson, Minister of Marine, has placed on the retired Jist 
MM. Doyére and Aubusson de Cavarlay, Engineers-in-Chief in the Navy, 
on account of their having taken part in the religious demonstration 
against the civil authorities at the making of the inventory at the Church 
of Voeu Cherbourg. M. Doyére is an officer of 28 and M. Cavarlay of 23 
years’ service. 


A decree has been published reorganising the torpedo flotillas, which 
will in future comprise three classes as follows :— 

Category A.—Sea-going torpedo-boats of the Ist class and most 
recent types, constituting the first line. 


Category B.—Sea-going torpedo-boats of the lst and 2nd classes, con- 
stituting the second line, and including the division of torpedo- 
boats in commission for exercise. 


Category C.—Torpedo-boats of all classes undergoing repairs and 
alterations which may make them unavailable for a long 
period, and torpedo-boats of the older types not suitable for 
war service outside the immediate neighbourhood of their 
harbours, and detailed in peace time for special services. 


This new method of classing will allow of the number of boats ready 
for instant mobilisation being always known. 

The decree also gives regulations on all questions relative to the 
duties of commanders and officers of the flotillas, and on the mobilisation 
both of the personnel and the matériel. The crews have been so arranged 
that in the military ports the divisions of the first line, and outside these 
ports the divisions of the first and second lines, will, on the order to 
mobilise, be manned by fully-trained men. The decree has the full 
approval of Admiral Fournier, Inspector-General of mobile defenses. 

As the Mediterranean Squadron was leaving Toulon on 6th February 
the flotilla of submarines was ordered to make an attack on the battle- 
ships, and the “‘ Bonite,’’? one of the former, came into collision with the 
battle-ship ‘‘ Suffren.’”? The ‘ Bonite’s’’ fore end was crushed in, and 
the fore compartment filled. | She was able, however, to return to Toulon 
under her own motive power, but proceeding stern first.—Le Yacht and Le 
Temps 
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Précis of M. Charles Bos’s Report on the Naval Estimates for 1906 
(continued).—The Officer Personnel.—M. Bos draws attention to the slow- 
ness of promotion and the evil which results from it. 

He points out that Enseignes de Vaisseau (Sub-lieutenants) remain 
seven or eight years in that rank before being promoted to Lieutenant, and 
that Lieutenants have to wait seventeen or eighteen years before becom- 
ing Capitaines de Frégate (Commanders). 

‘‘A Lieutenant who has joined the Service through the ‘‘Borda’”’ (the 
Cadet School-ship) is twenty-eight years of age, and sometimes even twenty- 
nine, before reaching his rank; and except in quite exceptional cases is 
forty-four or forty-five at least when he becomes a Commander. At the 
present time a Commander has to wait seven and sometimes eight or nine 
years before being promoted to Captain, and he is then fifty-one or fifty- 
two years old. And so on to the higher grades. A Captain does not 
become a Rear-Admiral at the earliest before he is fifty-six or fifty-seven, 
or a Vice-Admiral before sixty, and then he has only five years to serve 
before being compulsorily retired. 

‘In a general way all naval officers, but Lieutenants in particular, have 
a right to complain of the slowness of promotion. To remain eighteen 
years im one rank is a hardship and an injustice, especially as a, Lieu- 
tenant on shore service receives less pay than a Captain in the Army. 
The injustice of this treatment is evident when it is remembered that in 
time of peace an officer of the Army can live with his family, and in other 
respects leads a life less hard than a Lieutenant who is serving abroad, 
and who, in addition to the hardships of climate to which he is exposed, 
is also separated from all those belonging to him. It is necessary, there- 
fore, that the pay of Lieutenants should be raised. 

‘‘As we have already remarked, promotion is so slow even in the higher 
grades, that all officers from Commander up to Vice-Admiral are, the one 
and the other, too old for the posts that they hold. 

“The duties of an Admiral commanding a squadron or a Rear-Admira! 
commanding a division are of the most absorbing nature at sea in time of 
peace, and still more so in time of war; they have to pass sleepless nights, to 
be always on the qui-vive, to keep their heads clear, and give precise 
orders. That there are men of sixty years of age who have preserved 
their physical powers and vigour of mind in a remarkable degree, nobody 
doubts; but there are a great many, even with the best will in the world, 
who are not equal to the demands that might be made upon them, 
either physically or otherwise. 

‘‘At the age of forty-five Napoleon I. found himself extremely worn, 
and regretted openly that he could no longer do what he had done easily 
a few years earlier. All Generals and seamen whose names are recorded 
in history have said the same thing. It is not only physical vigour and 
vigour of brain that is required, but the spirit of initiative, of daring, 
sometimes even of rashness, but these are the attributes of youth. 

‘¢ Similarly, a Captain promoted at fifty-one or fifty-two, when in com- 
mand of a ship, is unlikely to risk one of those daring moves which may 
save a ship or change the fate of a battle. The Commanders of small 
ships, being much younger, will dare much more, as we have seen in China 
under Admiral Courbet. 

‘French opinion has been much struck by the reflections inspired by 
the presence of the English fleet at Brest. Most of the naval writers 
remarked upon the comparative youth of the Captains of the English 
battle-ships, whose mean age was about 39, that is, twelve or thirteen 
years younger than ours. We could say the same thing of the Com- 
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manders of German, American, and Italian ships. In regard to the Japanese, 
they are also much younger and are kept constantly at sea, training their 
men and taking advantage of the initiative left to them by Admiral Togo. 
With what good results the world now knows. The Russian officers, on 
the other hand, often very old, were distinguished by their indifference 
to their duties and their disdain for the education of their men. 

‘* Under the ancient régimé, our Admirals and Captains were almost all 
young men, and their glorious exploits are recorded in history. The 
duty now devolves upon us of rejuvenating the cadres of our senior 
officers. 

‘In truth, we ought to promote our Commanders not later than thirty- 
five and our Captains at thirty-eight. A Rear-Admiral ought to be pro- 
moted to that rank at forty-five and a Vice-Admiral at forty-eight. On 
the other hand, it will be well to limit the age for command at sea to 
fifty-five; when past that age Vice-Admirals should become the Maritime 
Prefects. When commanding afloat they will have acquired all the ex- 
perience necessary to enable them to administer advantageously our 
harbours and dockyards; there are also certain appointments open to 
them in Paris on Committees and the Superior Council of the Navy. 
From forty-five to fifty-five a man is in full possession of his physical 
and intellectual powers, but after that he unquestionably is not so 
well fitted to stand the hardships of service at sea; bodily fatigue and 
physical depression may fatally benumb his intelligence. Of course, 
there are exceptions, but in these matters it is necessary to reason from 
the generality of cases. As far as the command of ships at least goes, 
nobody will deny that Captains between thirty-five and forty-five are 
much more likely to take risks than men of fifty-five and sixty.”’ 

M. Bos admits that the rejuvenation of the officers’ corps, desirable 
as it is, must necessarily be a work of time, and he suggests, in view of 
the profound discouragement existing, particularly among the Lieu- 
tenants, that the old rank of Corvette-Captain should be reintroduced 
into the Service. Were this done, it would permit of an immediate 
lightening of the Lieutenants’ list, and would be hailed with satisfaction 
by many among them. The new Corvette-Captains, promoted to that 
rank at thirty-two or thirty-three, should have command of all the smaller 
cruisers, the squadron repeating-ships, despatch-vessels, and of the torpedo- 
boat, submarine and submersible groups ; and then from this rank would com- 
mence the selection of officers for further promotion. M. Bos does not 
suggest what the method of selection should be, but he considers that 
when the time comes, the Minister of Marine will find himself able to 
strike off many officers for various reasons from the list for promotion to 
Frigate-Captains, and for those officers passed over there are many shore 
appointments that could be thrown open to them. 

M. Bos notes that the Minister of Marine is disposed to favourably 
consider the recommendations of the Committee on this point. 

Coming next to the question of the warrant and petty officers and 
men, M. Bos records that quite recently the pensions for petty officers have 
been increased—a wise step in view of the devotion and high professional 
attainments of these men, who are the soul of the ships’ companies. He 
also recommends that more warrant officers should be promoted to the rank 
of Sub-Lieutenant, as work can always be found for them. 

In regard to the provision of men, M. Bos points out that for ships in 
commission in 1895, 23,492 men were required; in 1900, 26,685; in 1905, 
29,264; while in four years the minimum required will be 36,500. 

The total effectives numbered 45,410 in 1895; 47,362 in 1900; and in 
1905, 49,829, 
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In Germany in 1903 the personnel (petty officers and men) numbered 
35,685, an increase of 2,277 over the previous year; in 1904 there was an 
increase of 2,500. In 1917, in accordance with the provisions of the law 
of the 12th June, 1900, these numbers will be increased to 54,420. 

The following table will show the proportion of the increase of the 
personnel between 1895 and 1904 in different Navies :— 

Per cent. 


France - - - i = - - 9-73 
England - - 2 a e - 49-80 
Germany - a : e 3 : - 77-40 
Italy “ = 2 3 z s a 10°49 
Russia - - = : 2 te - 85°37 
The United States - - - - - 1384:02 
Japan - - = = : - 178-32 


The recruits for the fleet are drawn from:— 
1. The Inscription Maritime; 
2. Men entered specially under Articles 59 and 63 of the Act of 
15th July, 1889; 
3. Young men who elect to do their service in the Navy. 

The special engagements under No. 2 only affect from 350 to 500 men 
annually, as they are reserved for boys trained in the Seamen’s School 
and for engineering and mechanic apprentices. 

M. Bos is of opinion that recent changes in the Regulations, lowering, 
emong other things, the term of service from four years to two, will result 
im a serious diminution of men available for service in the fleet, and that 
if steps are not taken to find a remedy, the country will find itself in 
possession of a fine fleet but without the men to man it. 

He draws attention to the fact that the strength of the English Navy 
lies in the long-service system of recruiting of the personnel, and he sees 
no reason why a system which has answered so admirably on this side of 
the Channel should not prove equally successful if adopted in France. 
The Committee therefore recommend the adoption of a ten years’ system of 
enlistment for the Navy, with the option of re-engaging at the end of the 
first term for a second similar period, at the end of which a man will be 
entitled to a pension. This will give an assured career under excellent 
conditions, and is certain to attract the requisite number of men into 
the Service, and although the cost will necessarily be higher than under 
the present system, yet the Committee have no hesitation in recommending 
that the necessary sacrifices should be made in view of the great benefit 
which will be entailed on the country.—-Rapport du Budget Général de 
VEzercice, 1906 (Ministére de la Marine). 

(To be continued.) 





. a. 

The ‘‘Temps”’ Article on the English Submarines (concluded) :— 

‘‘In a preceding article we showed that in the last 5 years (1900-1905) 
England has laid down 28 submarines of a total tonnage of 6,330 tons, 
while France during the same period has laid down 38 with a total 
tonnage of 6,048 tons. M. Charles Bos, reporter of the Budget de la 
Marine, states in his report that while France was still tentatively 
building boats of both small and large tonnage, England from the first 
has gone forward with a steady increase in displacement. 

‘* With us there have been lively discussions regarding the rival merits 
of the submersible and the submarine proper, each having its ardent 
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partisans; but while discussing, we do not seem to have perceived that 
both types are tending to unification in the large boats of the ‘ Holland’ 
class that are being built in Kngland. ‘These large submarines of 350 
tons, with their vast superstructure nearly the full length of the vessel, 
their 80U-H.P. engines and 14 or 15-knot speed, have not, it is true, the 
double skin that our submersible boats possess, but they have, neverthelcss, 
their principal qualities and are a sort of embryo of the future sea-going 
submarine—the 500 or 600-ton boats which the English have now under 
consideration, and which will no doubt be admissible instruments of 
attack. We will not pursue this point further, but let us enquire how 
Kngland has found it possible to construct a submarine flotilla without 
previous preparation and in so short a time, comparing favourably with 
that of France. This rapidity of construction is all the more suprising 
when we note that in France it takes on an average 30 months to build a 
submarine and 18 months to build a submersible, and that some of our 
submarines have taken much longer; for instance, two of the ‘ Aigrette’ 
class, laid down in 1903, are still far from completion, and also the 
‘Oméga,’ of the same year, though these vessels were to have been com- 
pleted in 1904. The same may be said of our submarines ‘ Y’ and ‘Z,’ 
laid down in 1901. The latter was not ready for her trials till the 
spring of 1905, and the former was only launched last July, so that 
they have been nearly 4 years building. How is it, then, that in 
France a submarine takes sometimes 48 months to build, whereas in 
England much larger vessels are completed in 18 months? The reply 
to this question is a difficult one, depending as it does on different factors. 
We know that in France the work of building submarines is entirely 
confined to the Government yards, while in England the private firm at 
Barrow-in-Furness have built for the British Admiralty entirely on their 
own responsibility, though under Admiralty supervision. 

“On examining this matter closer, however, it would appear that the 
building done in our Government yards is simply that of the hull, nearly 
the whole of the internal installation being provided by private firms. 
With us there are three parties concerned in the production of a sub- 
marine: the engineer designers of the Rue Royale, the dockyard officials 
which construct the hull and complete the vessel, and the private firm, 
generally at Paris, which contracts for all the internal fittings and 
machinery. We need not therefore be astonished at the delay which 
results, due to the multiplicity of the exchange of views between three 
parties some hundreds of kilometres apart. It is here that the English 
Navy has the advantage, as the building yard at Barrow has been 
entirely and solely responsible from beginning to end for the 28 ‘Holland’ 
submarines which constitute the British flotilla, allowing the designers of 
the vessel to follow on the spot every stage of her construction, whereas 
in France, though the designer issues the plans, he has nothing to do with 
the construction; and as for the private firm which furnishes the 
machinery, after the formal receipt the connection ceases, and no informa- 
tion as to the trials is given which might induce them to suggest 
improvements. 

‘‘The objection raised with us to constructing submarines by private 
firms is that secrecy is necessary; but who believes in this fable in these 
days? The example of England, the United States, Russia, Japan, and 
others is all against it. 

‘The specialisation of our dockyards in the construction of sub- 
marines is prejudicial to the development of submarine navigation, as it 
eliminates many scientific minds who would help in the solution of the 
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problem. Be it far from us in any way to disparage or depreciate the 
devoted work of our naval designers, but ail the same, we can say without 
exaggeration that France would find in her private yards engineers of 
equal merit and devotion. 

‘‘Tf we consider the matter fairly, there can be no doubt that on 
account of their system of work, our arsenals are to blame for the 
delay which so frequently takes place in our new constructions. An 
example of this delay is given by M. Charles Bos in his report, namely, 
the case of the two armoured cruisers ‘ Montcalm’ and ‘ Dupetit Thouars,’ 
[oth of the same dimensions, tonnage, and armour, and commenced at 
the same time—April, 1897. The ‘Montcalm’ was built by the Chantiers 
de la Méditerrannée at la Seyne, and the ‘Dupetit Thouars’ in the 
Government dockyard, Toulon. The former was completed at the end 
of 1901, and has now been nearly three years in commission; the latter, 


74 years after her commencement, is still far from being ready, and is only 


just beginning her trials, and it has taken 75 per cent. more time to com- 
plete her than was required for the ‘ Montcalm,’ showing want of organisa- 
tion and method in the dockyard. It is probable that the delays in com- 
pleting the ‘Aigrette,’ ‘Cigogne,’ and submarines ‘Y,’ ‘ Z,’ and ‘Oméga’ 
are due to the same causes. When we remember that the adoption of the 
8 hours’ day and the suppression of piece-work have notably increased the 
cost of building in our dockyards, and that at the present time we are 
in the midst of a general dockyard strike, it would appear to have been 
better if we had not made the construction of our submarines a State 
monopoly. 

**In conclusion, it will be well to bear in mind the prediction of the 
reporter of the Budget, that ‘if we do not make haste, in four years 
England will have passed us.’ ’’—Le Temps. 


GerMANy.—The following are the principal promotions and appoint- 
ments which have been made: Rear-Admirals—Graf von Moltke to be 
Inspector of Ist Naval Inspection; von Usedom to be Superintendent of 
Kiel Dockyard. Kapitins Zur See—von Eickstedt and Coerper to be 
Rear-Admirals; Engel to Command of 2nd Dockyard Division ; Becker to 
‘* Deutschland ’’; von Dassel to Command of Boys’ Division; Weber for 
service at the Ministry of Marine. 





The Past Naval Year.—-During 1905 the two new first-class battle-ships 
‘*Preussen ’? and ‘‘ Hessen’’—two of the ‘‘ Braunschweig ’’ class—each of 
13,200 tons displacement, have been completed, commissioned, and taken 
their place in the 2nd Squadron of the Active Battle Fleet ; two first-class 
armoured cruisers, the ‘‘ Roon’’ and ‘ Yorck,’’ of 9,500 tons displacement 
each, have also been completed; the latter having finished her trials has 
taken her place as flag-ship of the Rear-Admiral Commanding the Scouting 
(Cruiser) Squadron of the Battle Fleet, while the former, as soon as her 
trials are completed, will become the flag-ship of the Commodore Command- 
ing the 2nd Division of the Squadron; in addition, three small cruisers, the 
‘* Berlin,’ ‘‘ Miinchen,’? and ‘‘ Liibeck,’’ have been completed; of these 
the first-named has joined the 2nd Division of the Scouting Squadron, while 
the other two are still carrying out a series of competitive trials, the 
‘** Liibeck ’? being fitted with turbines. 

Approaching completion are the two first-class battle-ships ‘‘ Loth- 
ringen’”’ (the last of the ‘‘ Braunschweig ’’ class) and ‘‘ Deutschland,’’ of 
13,200 tons displacement, both launched in 1904, while two others of the 
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same class, the ‘‘ Hannover’’ and ‘‘ Pommern,’’ were launched last year. 
No armoured cruiser was launched, but three small cruisers, the ‘‘ Leipzig,’’ 
‘* Dantzig,’’ and ‘‘ Kénigsberg,’’ tock the water. Building and to be 
launched this year are the two battle-ships ‘‘Q’’ and ‘‘R,’ also of 
13,200 tons—under construction at the Schichau Yard, Dantzig, and the 
Germania Yard, Kiel, respectively—which will bring the number of this 
group of powerful battleships up to ten, the last five, in which 
the ‘‘ Deutschland ”’ is included, being slightly superior in some details in 
their armour protection to their five predecessors of the ‘‘ Braunschweig ”’ 
class. There are also building two first-class armoured cruisers, ‘‘C’’ and 
‘*D,” of 11,500 tons displacement, laid down last year in private yards at 
Bremen and Hamburg respectively, and three small cruisers, the Ersatz 
‘Meteor,”’? Ersatz ‘‘ Wacht,’”? and Ersatz ‘‘ Blitz.”’ 

It is further proposed to lay down during the current year two more 
battle-ships, which are to have, roughly, a displacement of 15,000 tons, 
which are to replace the old third-class battle-ships ‘‘ Baiern ’’ and ‘ Sach- 
sen,”’ launched as long ago as 1878; a first-class armoured cruiser, ‘‘ ,’’ of 
12,000 tons displacement ; two third-class cruisers, and two torpedo destroyer 
divisions of six boats each. The two third-class cruisers are to replace the 
old despatch-vessels, ‘‘ Pfeil’? and ‘‘ Komet,’’ launched in 1882 and 1892 
respectively. 

The following table gives a list of the ships completed and under con- 
struction last year and to be laid down this :— 




















Dis- | EE GEE ae * eee De 
ein Type place- | Bch laid _ on = —— 
ment. | , or completed. | or building. 
| 
Preussen ... | Battleship | 13,200 | Completed 1905 ... ... | Stettin 
Hessen... ...| | 13,200 | » _ 1905... .. | Kiel 
Lothringen ... | s 13,200 | Launched 1904 wy «+ | Dantzig 
Deutschland... | “ | 13,200 | 1904 Kiel 
Hannover ... | es | 13,200 | ra cig 29, 1905 Stettin 
Pommern ... | ‘a | 13,200. | ue Dec. 2, 1905 | Wilhelmshaven 
ees - | 13,200 | Begun 1905... ... ... | Kiel 
es | “ oe | | TWOG- ss... i | Dantzig 
Ersatz Bayern 3 | 18,000 | To be begun 1906.. —... -- 
Ersatz Sachsen + | 18,000 ES 1906... ... -— 
Roon | — 9,500 | Completed 1905 ... ... | Kiel 
Yorck ... ... | Mt 9,500 | 1905 .. ... | Hamburg 
er ae ‘4 12,000 | Begun 1905 ... ... ... | Bremen 
) eee 4a) a 12,000 ae | ... | Hamburg 
Bits Gore Celt 12,000 | To be begun 1906.. oes _ 
> ay > 

Liibeck .. ¢ Protected 3,200 | Completed 1905 ... ... | Bremen 
Berlin ... ... | ei 3,200 - 1905 ... ... | Dantzig 
Miinchen _... | i 3,200 ‘5 1905 Bremen 
Leipzig .. ... | ne 3,200 | Launched Mar. 22, 1905 Bremen 
Dantzig ons | 9 3,200 3 Mar. 22, 1905 | Dantzig 
Ersatz Meteor | rs 3,200 | Begun 1903 ... ... Kiel 
ED EE me 3,200 te EER nee” cee, see | eS 
Ersatz Wacht | - 3,200 99 SOD... ose. soe f EROMOD 
Ersatz Blitz ... % 3,200 5 1905 .. oo | Stettin 
Ersatz Pfeil... | ss | 3,200 | To be begun 1906... ~- 
Ersatz Komet. = | 93,200 rr _1906... aa — 


'Details uncertain. 


The Supplementary Navy Bill laid before the Reichstag last autumn 
allows for the construction between the present year and 1917 of 18 battle- 
ships, 13 armoured and 24 small cruisers, the Navy Law of 1900 having 
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allowed for each of these classes, 17, 10, and 29 vessels respectively ; 17 of 
these battle-ships will replace older vessels, viz., the four ships of the 
‘Sachsen ’”’ class, the ‘‘ Oldenburg,’ the 8 coast-defence vessels of the 
‘* Siegfried ’’ class, and the ‘‘ Brandenburg,’’ with her three sisters. In 
addition, the 16 destroyer divisions of 6 boats each (96 boats), which are 
being and to be constructed under the Bill of 1900, are to be increased to 
24 divisions, making a total of 144 boats. 


The building programme, 1906-1917, is to be carried out as follows :— 


and Supplementary. 





Navy Act | | 
| 
| 
| 

















fe=~ Year | 7 "| Destroyer Cost of Construction 
of First Vote. Cruisers. | Divisions. and Armament. 
Battle- 
ships. “=a nae 
. Million 
Large. | Smalk . ; 
ot | . Marks. £ 
| 
1906 2 1 2 2 | iy = 
1907 2 1 2 2 | 131 54 
1908 2 1 2 2 | 136 6,658,333 
1909 2 1 2 2 145 7,098,958 
1910 2 l 2 2 | 148 7,245,832 
1911 ] 2 2 2. 147 7,196,874 
1912 1 2 2 2 144 7,050,000 
1913 1 l 2 2 137 6,707,291 
1914 1 ] 2 | 2 126 6,168,750 
1915 1 l a | 2 119 5,826,041 
1916 1 I 2 | 2 112 5,483,334 
1917 2 - 2 | 2 113 5,532,292 
18 13 24 24 
Includin gj Including} Including 
one stillto| the six | onestillto} 
be built j;|Armoured| be built | 
under Act} Cruisers | under Act | 
of 1900, Junder the! of 1900. 
Supple- | 





mentary | 
Act, 19u6.! 


—Etat fiir die Verwaltung der Kaiserlichen Marine, 1906. 





Steam Trials.—The new first-class battle-ship ‘‘ Hessen’? has con- 
cluded her trials satisfactorily. During a 24 hours’ coal-consumption 
trial, with the engines developing 11,384-I.H.P., the mean speed was 
16°6 knots, with a coal consumption of 0°791 kg. (1°75 Ibs.) per I.H.P. per 
hour; at a further trial, with the engines developing 16,900-I.H.P., the 
speed attained was 18:2 knots. In a 6 hours’ forced draught trial, with 
the 8 water-tube boilers, the engines developed 14,285-I.H.P., and with 
the 6 cylindrical ones, 4,364-I.H.P., making 103 and 798 revolutions 
respectively, the coal consumption with the cylindrical boilers being 
0°822 kg. (1°81 lbs.) per I.H.P. per hour. 

The new first-class armoured cruiser ‘‘ Yorck”’ has also concluded her 
trials. In her preliminary trials last December in Echenférde Bay, with 
the engines developing 12,930-I.H.P., and making 996 revolutions, with 
an air pressure of 13°5-mm. (0°53 inches), a mean speed of 19 knots was 
obtained; under forced draught, with an air pressure of 22-mm. (0°866 
inches), the engines developed 19,183-I.H.P., giving a speed of 21°1 knots. 
At the trial runs for testing the best pitch for the screws, the best 
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results were obtained with a pitch of 6'8-cm., which, with the engines 
developing 19,044-I.H.P., gave a speed of 20°7 knots, which, when steam- 
ing in deep water, will mean a speed of over 21 knots. At the official 
trials in February during a 24 hours’ run with the side screws only, 
using 8 boilers, the engines developed 3,880-I1.H.P., making 74:2 revolu- 
tions and giving a speed of 12:9 knots, with a coal consumption of 0°86 kg. 
(1:9 lbs.) per I.H.P. per hour. During another 24 hours’ run with all 
boilers alight, the engines developed 13,711-I.H.P., making 103 revolu- 
tions, and giving a speed of 19 knots, with a coal consumption of 0°896 kg. 
(1:97 lbs.) per ILH.P. per hour. During a six hours’ run in deep water 
under forced draught the engines developed 20,295-I.H.P., making 1186 
revolutions, and giving a speed of 21:4 knots; coal consumption not 
recorded. 


The third-class turbine-propelled cruiser ‘‘ Liibeck ”’ 


has been con- 


tinuing her trials. At her last run, using four large and four small 
propellers, the following results were obtained :— 

LBP. Revolutions. Speed. 

2,337 353°3 14:65 knots. 

3,080 379-7 15°63, 

4,003 415°1 easy e 


The six new destroyers of the Series ‘‘ S120” to ‘‘S125” have at- 
tained the following mean speeds on the three hours’ acceptance trials 
under forced draught :— 


*¢ $120 ’’- - - - 27:01 knots 

‘“¢ Sil ”- - - - 27:09 e : 

“S199” 97 ne | With a displacement 
Nise = i . = ” ' . : 

‘$193 - i - - 28:97 ,, of 390 tons. 

“gia. - = = 230 ,, 


{ With a displacement 


“Ss 9) ae. 15 96-6 i 
125”? (turbines) 26°60 __,, 1 of 460 tons, 


The turbine-engined ‘S125’? has made some further three hours’ 
forced draught trials, when she averaged 27°75 and 28 knots; although of 
a nominal displacement of 460 tons, it is stated that in reality her dis- 
placement is no higher than that of the other boats ‘‘S120”’ to ‘‘ S124.” 
The greater speed of ‘‘ S123” and ‘‘S124” over ‘‘ S120,” ‘‘8121,’’ and 
“$122” is due to improved screws, and that they keep steam better, and 
certain alterations are accordingly to be made in the latter. ; 

New Ships.—On the 2nd December the new first-class battle-ship 
“VU” was launched from the Vulcan Yard at Stettin, and received the 
name of ‘‘Pommern’’; she is the third of the ‘‘ Deutschland’’ class to 
take the water, and her dimensions are as follows : Length, 430 feet 2 inches 
cover all, 397 feet 6 inches between perpendiculars ; beam, 72 feet 10 inches ; 
mean draught, 26 feet, with a displacement of 13,200 tons. Protection 
is afforded by a complete water-line belt of Krupp steel, with a maximum 
thickness of 9°8 inches amidships, tapering to 5°9 inches and 3-9 inches 
at the extremities; above the water-line belt is another, 7-9 inches thick, 
reaching to the main deck, forming a central citadel, some 240 
feet long, while on the main deck is a casemate battery for 
the secondary armament, protected by 6-inch armour; the 
barbettes for the heavy guns are protected by 11-inch armour, 
with hoods of the same thickness, and the casemates on _ the 
upper deck for four of the 6°7-inch guns are 6-inch; the transverse 
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bulkheads are 6-inch, the foremost conning-tower 11:8-inch, and the after 
one 6-inch. The engines are to develop 16,000-I.H.P., giving a speed of 
18 knots, steam being supplied by 12 Schultz-‘Vhornycrott water-tube 
boilers. The ordinary coal storage will be 800 tons, which can be in- 
creased to 1,800 tons, with 200 tons of oil fuel. The armament consists 
of four 1l-inch guns, mounted in barbettes fore and aft, fourteen 6°7-inch 
Q.F. guns, ten in the main battery and four in casemates on the upper 
deck, twenty-two 34-inch guns, with eight machine guns. There are 
some slight improvements in the ships of this class over those of the 
‘‘Braunschweig’’ type; the armour beit is ‘8 of an inch, the citade! 
armour 2 inches, and the casemate battery 1 inch thicker than in the 
earlier ships, while the four 67-inch Q.F. guns on the upper deck have 
been placed in separate casemates instead of in turrets. 

The new third-class cruiser Ersatz ‘‘Wacht”’ is to be built at the 
Vulcan Yard, Stettin, and to be fitted with turbine engines, which will he 
supplied by the German Turbine Parsons Company. They are to develop 
13,600-I.H.P., as against the 11,600-I.H.P. of the ‘‘ Liibeck,’’ and are 
estimated to give her a speed of 24 knots, as against 23 of the last- 
named ship. Her displacement will be 3,410 tons, against the ‘‘ Liibeck’s ”’ 
2,250; her length 354 feet 2 inches; her beam 42 feet 3 inches, and her 
draught 13 feet 9 inches; she is thus 12 feet longer and 3 inches more beam 
than the ‘‘Liibeck.’’ Jt is understood that the dimensions and speed of 
the two other third-class cruisers, the Ersatz ‘‘ Pfeil’’ and the Ersatz 
‘* Komet,’’ will be the same as those of the Ersatz ‘‘ Wacht,’’ but they will 
be fitted with reciprocal engines. 

The five protected cruisers of the ‘‘Hertha”’ class are being modernised, 
at a cost of £50,000 each; among other improvements, they are to be fitted 
with water-tube boilers. The ‘‘ Freya’’ and ‘‘ Veneta’’ were taken in 
hand last year, and work on the ‘‘ Hertha’’ and ‘‘ Victoria’’ will be com- 
menced as soon as the necessary sum has been voted by the Reichstag. 
The ‘‘ Hansa,” the fifth of the class, is at present in China. These vessels 
have a displacement of 5,800 tons and a speed of 18°5 knots. Their 
armament, which consists of two 8:2-inch Q.F. and eight 5°9-inch Q.F. guns, 
is protected by armour, the 8:2-inch guns in hooded barbettes of 3-9-inch 
steel, one forward and one aft, and the 5°9-inch Q.F. guns, four in turrets 
and four in casemates, 39-inch thick, with 3:l-inch ammunition hoists. 
The fore conning-tower is protected by 8-inch armour, and the after by 
2-9-inch, while there is a funnel glacis 4:7-inch thick.— Marine Rundschau 
and Neue Preussiche Kreuz Zeitung. 


Unitep States. — Report of Secretary of the Navy for 1905. 
— The report of Hon. Charles J. Bonaparte shows throughout a 
disposition on the part of the new Secretary of the Navy 
to do his own thinking and to subject the various recom- 
mendations of his subordinates to the test of his own judicial 
judgment. Considering first the subject of the reorganisation of the 
Navy Department, he says:—‘‘ My experience in this Department has 
convinced me that its work is done, on the whole, with great fidelity and 
marked efficiency; but I consider these results the fruits not of the 
system, but of the high character, both with respect to integrity and with 
respect to competency, of the officers employed.” 


Theory is against the system of autonomous bureaus. Nevertheless, 
it is not well to make too radical changes in a routine which is under- 
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stood and under which the work is being done well on the whole. 
Secretary says :— 

‘*T do not advise, therefore, any immediate changes in the organisation 
of the Department, but I think the legislative branch of the Government 
may with advantage consider the advisability of reducing the number of 
bureaus and redistributing their work. To this end I submit the 
following tentative suggestions :— 

‘‘The four Bureaus of Yards and Docks, Construction and Repair, 
Equipment, and Steam Engineering all deal, in last resort, with the 
same subject-matter; that is to say, the ships of the Navy. If they 
constituted mere divisions of one great bureau or sub-department, I believe 
this change would tend toward unity of direction, increased efficiency, 
and the elimination of discussion and delay. In like manner, the 
Bureaus of Navigation and Medicine and Surgery, the Marine Corps, 
the Office of the Judge Advocate General, and the Naval Academy are 
all concerned with the same general subject, namely, the personnel of the 
Navy; and this group of organisations could be, in my judgment, con- 
solidated under one head with the like advantage, retaining, of course, 
their individual organisation under this general supervision. 

‘“The Bureaus of Ordnance and of Supplies and Accounts would not 
form a part logically of either of these two groups. If they were left 
as at present, there would be four sub-divisions of the Department dealing 
respectively with men, ships, armament, and supplies, an arrangement 
certainly more symmetrical! and, as it seems to me, more promising than 
the present. I should, however, recommend that, in any scheme of re- 
organisation, the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts should be termed the 
Bureau of Supplies and Payments, the part of its work referring strictly 
to ‘‘accounts’’ being transferred to a civilian accountant to be attached 
to the immediate office of the Secretary. As already stated, I submit 
these observations without recommending any present action on the 
subject, except its careful consideration by the appropriate committees 
of the Congress with a view to the development of a well-digested scheme 
of departmental reorganisation.”’ 

The creation of two vice-admirals is recommended, one, the senior, for 
the Atlantic Fleet, and the junior for Asiatic waters, and the reduction of 
the rear-admirals by two. While a naval officer is well fitted for command 
at forty, he retains his ability for twelve years longer, as naval officers, 
if they avoid intemperance, lead a far more healthful life, with much less 
tendency to nervous exhaustion, than men of the same age in commercial 
pursuits or the learned professions in civil life. 

‘““ Nevertheless,’’ says the Secretary, ‘‘it must be admitted that the 
comparatively advanced age at which, under existing circumstances, an 
officer can reasonably expect to become a captain is a hardship to the 
commissioned personnel, and undesirable in the general interest of the 
Service. As a means of affording some measure of immediate relief, I 
suggest the re-establishment of the grade of commodore and the promotion 
of from twelve to sixteen of the oldest captains to this rank. Of course, 
this would lead to the promotion of the like number of commanders to be 
captains, of lieutenant-commanders to be commanders, and of lieutenants 
to lieutenant-commanders.” 

It is not considered that it is beneath the dignity of a commodore to 
command a single ship, and for many years the law required that first- 
rate vessels should be commanded by commodores. Besides, as battle-ships 
or armoured cruisers would, when on detached service, be attended by a 
collier and probably by a tender, this would create a command proper for 
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a commodore. There is just a suspicion of irony attached to this sug- 
gestion. As he does not believe in reducing the age of retirement 
according to rank, the Secretary says :— 

“T recommend to serious consideration a more radical measure, whereby 
every officer who has served, say, five years in one grade shall be either 
promoted to the next higher grade or dropped from the Service, if an 
ensign or lieutenant, or else compulsorily retired if he has attained 
command rank, and the number in each grade shall not be fixed by law, 
but left to depend upon the number of officers found qualified. Such 
a measure would be, if not without precedent, at least novel, and at 
first sight it might seem to involve undue expense. I believe, however, 
that its cost would prove much less than may be feared; and, without 
advising immediate action in this direction, 1 feel that it deserves 
attention and discussion. 

‘T recommend in this connection that Sec. 1,362 R.S. be amended by 
dropping ‘midshipman’ from the list of ‘ Line officers of the Navy of the 
United States,’ and that Art. 36 of the articles for the government of 
the Navy be amended by adding the words, ‘The provisions of this 
article shall not apply to midshipmen.’ The Secretary of the Navy 
has exercised for many years without question the power of summary 
dismissal for misconduct or breach of duty with respect to midsHipmen 
under instruction at the Naval Academy. Recently his right to do this 
has been questioned by reason of the two statutory provisions above 
mentioned, and as this power is in my judgment essential to the proper 
discipline of the Academy, I advise that all room for doubt respecting it 
be removed by appropriate legislation.” 

The Secretary does not think that the Personnel Bill offers the best 
solution for the engineering problem, but to change it would be embarrass- 
ing, and a change of policy is in itself an evil. In view of this fact 
and the further fact that the chief difficulty is with engineering duty on 
shore, the Secretary reaches the following conclusion :— 

‘“We must remember that some traditions of our Navy constitute 
obstacles to its thoroughgoing enforcement. Steam was introduced into 
war-ships long after the organisation of the Navy, and some officers have 
not yet outgrown the idea that the engines of a ship are in some sort 
an excrescence, and those in charge of them rather auxiliaries to the 
fighting force than members of it. I believe that with a thoroughgoing 
and persevering application of the law, and the consequent assignment to 
engineering duty of all junior Line officers in turn, and their retention 
on such duty long enough to insure adequate provision for the engineer- 
ing needs of all our commissioned ships (so far as the limited number of 
our officers may permit), it will be possible to provide a thoroughly 
satisfactory engineering service at sea. 

‘* To speedily attain the end desired, we must relinquish some theoreti- 
cal advantages, and I therefore submit for your consideration and that of 
the Congress the advisability of promptly organising a service of marine 
engineers for shore duty only, corresponding to the civil engineers 
now employed at our naval stations. I feel confident that a 
corps of this character could be readily recruited from graduates of the 
best schools of engineering in the country, and that after a comparatively 
brief apprenticeship at our several navy yards, under the instruction of 
officers belonging to the former corps of engineers, they would be fully 
qualified to replace these officers, upon the retirement of the latter, in 
all forms of shore duty. It will be noted that by this suggestion the 
alarming scarcity of competent officers for such posts would be remedied 
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within a very short time, whereas the system suggested in the report of 
the Engineer-in-Chief, to which I have referred, could bear fruit only 
after a period of many years. 

‘‘T recommend, as a further measure of relief, that the number of 
warrant machinists now allowed by law be increased by at least one-third, 
and, to render service in this capacity attractive to the class of men we 
desire to obtain for it, they should be rendered eligible not only for com- 
missions in the Line on the same terms as other warrant officers, but for 
appointment to the lowest grade of the suggested corps of marine engineers, 
of course, upon condition of passing satisfactorily a very thorough examina- 
tion to establish their qualifications.”’ 

The Secretary proposes the organisation of a small civilian force 
attached to the Navy, to be recruited from the most competent men in its 
civil establishment, and which should have relative rank and right of 
retirement on the same basis as the other non-combatant branches of the 
Service. This might also remedy the hardships of the paymasters’ clerks, 
whose long and meritorious services should be recognised, but not by 
giving them warrant rank, as they are the appointees of the paymasters. 
Compensation should be provided for civilian employés injured in Govern- 
mental work. The Secretary should have authority to adjust such 
claims by compromise. He says :—‘‘ For minor clerical positions, involv- 
ing routine duty and offering little prospect of promotion, I have en- 
deavoured to encourage the employment of women, against which some 
measure of more or less unreasonable prejudice seems to exist on the 
part of some officers.’’ 

For the Navy, 3,000 men are required. It is true that the Navy 
is not recruited up to the maximum, but this is due to rigid requirements 
which may be somewhat unnecessarily high. In an emergency recruits 
would be forthcoming in ample number and of excellent quality. On the 
subject of desertion the Secretary says :— 

“Undoubtedly there are many more desertions that there should be 
from the Navy, but the evil can hardly be said to reach alarming propor- 
tions, and most of the suggested remedies would prove, in all probability, 
either ineffective or likely to aggravate this evil. Desertion is, in my 
opinion, due substantially to two causes—either bad men or bad officers. 
A certain percentage of the recruits secured for the Service are and 
always will be ‘misfits,’ unsuitable for any useful employment, or at 
least, for employment in the Navy. Desertion in such cases indicates 
an appreciation of this fact on their part, and may be described, so far 
as the Service is affected by it, as a process of healthful excretion. 

‘‘When, however, a ship loses men with good records in any considerable 
numbers from this cause, the fault, in my judgment, is usually with the 
officers or some one or more among them. The intelligence of the men 
we enlist enables them to see the necessity for strict subordination and 
unquestionable obedience in a military organisation, especially on board 
ship, but this same intelligence renders them critical as to the conduct 
and demeanor of their superiors, and demands a higher standard of pro- 
fessional merit on the part of the latter. 

‘“The present law does not, in my opinion, discriminate sufficiently 
between the punishment to be awarded these different classes of offenders, 
and should be amended so as to allow of greater discretion in this respect, 
although it has been so administered by courts-martial and the Department 
as to mitigate, if not to remove, the undesirable features of its comparative 
inflexibility.”’ 
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Referring to the incident of the dismissal of a civilian employé for 

refusing to admit a sailor in uniform to his house, the Secretary says :— 
“T recommend that the Congress make any refusal on the part of the 
proprietor of a theatre or other place of amusement, an innkeeper, or a 
common carrier, to furnish accommodation to an orderly and well-behaved 
person in the naval service able and willing to pay for such accommoda- 
tion an offence against the United States, punishable by fine and imprison- 
ment.”’ 
As to the incident of the fatal boxing match on a naval vessel, the 
Secretary says :—‘‘ Art. 392, N.R., requires a commanding officer to ‘en- 
courage the men to engage in athletics, fencing, boxing, boating, aud 
other similar sports and exercises.’ It was, therefore, not only per- 
missible but the duty of the officers concerned to allow this match. 
Suitable gloves of 5-ounce weight appear to have been used, the injured 
man received prompt medical attendance, and everything connected with 
the match appears ‘to have been fairly and properly arranged. This 
incident has shown, however, that boxing is a rough sport, involving 
more danger to the participants than is always appreciated, and some 
further regulation to insure a more thorough supervision of such contests 
appears to be desirable.’’ 

An increase of some 1,200 officers and men in the Marine Corps is 
absolutely necessary. The head of the corps should have the rank of 
major-general, with a brigadier-general as second-in-command. 

There is an increase of 11,500,000 dollars in the appropriations asked 
for, though the Bureau estimates have been reduced 15,000,000 dollars. 
There is, however, a reduction of 18,000,000 dollars in the amount asked 
for the increase of the Navy. There is a very heavy increase in the 
estimates of the Bureau of Ordnance, and considerable to the appropria- 
tions for Equipment and Steam Engineering, and for pay maintenance of 
the Navy and Marine Corps. 

Numerous improvements at naval stations require a heavy increase 
for public works, the advance naval bases at Guantanamo and Olongapo 
being heavy items. Equipment and Steam Engineering have been em- 
barrassed by insufficient appropriations. 

The Secretary asks for the repeal of the restriction upon shipments in 
other than American bottoms. It does no good and causes an enormous 
increase of expense. 

In response to the sentimental demand for the rebuilding of the ‘“Con- 
stitution,” attention is called to the fact that but few of the timbers 
of the present ship were in the original vessel, and it is suggested that 
the vessel be broken up and these timbers incorporated in an armoured 
cruiser to perpetuate the name “Constitution ’’ on the Navy register. 

The building of a second floating dry dock is recommended. An 
increased sum is asked for to make it possible to build the two fleet-colliers 
for the Navy. The place and method of construction should, however, 
‘‘be left invariably to the discretion of the Department. Our private 
shipbuilding plants are of great importance to our national defence, 
and it has been found by experience that, ordinarily, vessels can be built 
at less expense and more rapidly in private than in Government yards.’’ 

On the important subject of the increase of the Navy, the Secretary 


says :— 
‘Tt is universally recognised by those qualified to speak that moral 


and gunnery being equal, victory will usually fall to the heavier battery; 
that torpedo craft and mines have a real, although a somewhat restricted, 
field of usefulness in naval warfare, and that superior speed is of value 
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in a fleet, not merely because it enables the commander to force or avoid 
battle, but because it is a source of strength in actual conflict. 

“On yet other questions, however, we cannot say that any such 
unanimity exists. The recent war has taught us little, if anything, 
about the utility of submarines. It has caused, or at least left, much 
difference of opinion as to the value of armoured cruisers, and it has 
created a still more serious divergence of views respecting the best limit 
of size for the future battle-ship. 

“The Department has been caused serious concern by the conflicting 
advice on the last-mentioned question tendered it by its authorised expert 
advisers. 

‘* After very carefully weighing these divergent views, I feel that it is 
not as yet sufficiently clear that the larger and more costly battle-ships 
would have such increased efficiency in battle as to justify the certain 
addition to the public burdens involved in accepting the views of the 
General Board. Unless, therefore, you or Congress shall direct other- 
wise, I shall order the construction of the ‘South Carolina’ and 
‘ Michigan’ on the plans approved by the Board on Construction.” 


The Department recommends the authorisation of the following 
additions to the Navy :— 


Dollars. 

2 battle-ships Aare oes Jee ae ... 15,000,000 
2 scout cruisers... ry Bee des ... 4,000,000 
4 destroyers ree am oa 3,000,000 
2 submarines or submersibles ... Pe ae 500,000 
1 gun-boat of the ‘‘Helena”’ type ... are 600,000 
2 river gun-boats ... ed sia ae ae 200,000 
Total ... ges ae ... 238,300,000 


“The same reasons which lead me to think it expedient to enlarge 
the dimensions of the ‘South Carolina’ and ‘Michigan’ lead me to 
advise that the battle-ships to be authorised be of the type recommended 
by the Board eon Construction. Should professional opinion become 
substantially unanimous in advocating larger vessels before the construc- 
tion of these ships is actually commenced, their plans can be of course 
remodelled,” Secretary Bonaparte says. 

“Tt will be observed, however, that I have assumed the grave 
responsibility of overruling both Boards with regard to the number of 
battle-ships, and that I have disregarded the advice of the Board on 
Construction to make all reductions which economy renders needful in 
other types. In my judgment the Navy needs at least four new 
destroyers, at least two more scouts, and at least one vessel of the 
‘ Helena’ type. I retain two submarines or submersibles for the sake 
of experiment and by reason of their comparatively small cost, and the two 
river gun-boats for the last reason and also for their ascertained utility. 
A very serious responsibility must rest on any civil officer who, in a 
matter affecting the national defence, disregards the judgment of those 
qualified to speak as the authorised representatives of expert opinion. I 
recognise and accept this responsibility within the limits above set forth. 
In view, however, of the large reduction made by the Department in 
the estimates of both the General Board and the Board on Construction, 
I trust that it may meet your views and that of Congress to authorise 
promptly the construction of the thirteen vessels recommended, as well 
as the suggested new ‘ Constitution.’ 
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‘“‘ By the time any battle-ships which may be authorised at the present 
session of the Congress shall go into commission, it will be necessary, 
in all human probability, to relegate the veterans to the Reserve. This 
is already true with regard to the ten vessels of the monitor type. When 
the first group of these ships were designed, it was thought that vessels 
of a special type were needed for coast defence, and in most foreign 
Navies such vessels were then to be found. ‘This idea is now outgrown. 
Our experience in the War of 1812, however, no less than the lessons of 
recent naval warfare, sufficiently establish the comparative uselessness 
of such ships. I consider it, therefore, urgent that a sufficient number 
of battle-ships be constructed to take the place of the ten vessels above 
mentioned; probably one-half as many would be a fair equivalent. 

‘“While any discussion of our future needs and the proper means to 
meet them must be, of necessity, largely conjectural, I think it may be 
safely said that if the situation is not complicated by any unforeseen 
developments, our programme of naval construction for the future, in so 
far as it relates to our fighting fleet alone, should consist in substituting 
five new battle-ships and two armoured cruisers for the oldest vessels 
of these types on our register, and five more battle-ships for the ten 
coast-defence vessels of the monitor type, and that these substitutions 
should be made at latest within the next six years. ' 

‘*It must not be supposed that the vessels thus placed in reserve will 
be altogether unemployed. In the event of war, we shall need at once 
a large number of training-ships to receive the thousands of recruits who 
will have to be immediately enlisted, and of whom the greater proportion 
will be furnished, it may be hoped, by the Naval Militia of the several 
States. For this purpose these vessels will be exceptionally well suited, 
and they will, moreover, form a reserve fleet which may be of great 
utility in case of disaster to our first line. Without giving our Navy 
undue praise, it may be fairly described as of great promise. I trust 
that it may receive such consideration and encouragement from the 
legislative branch of our Government, and especially such liberal appro- 
priation for its reasonable needs in the present and future as will assure 
its being what it ought to be—the first eloment of strength, and of 
consequent security, in our national defence. 

‘‘TIf circumstances remain as they now are, I see no reason to 
suppose that the number of ships in our Navy need increase; on the 
contrary, it is reasonable to anticipate that their number will be reduced, 
and even reduced materially, within the next five years. The aggregate 
of our battle-ships, armoured cruisers, and coast-defence vessels built, 
building, or authorised would seem, according to present indications, 
suficient to provide for any contingencies within the limits of 
probability. 

‘‘This statement, however, must not be misunderstood. {t does 
not at all mean that we should give up building new ships; on the 
contrary, the necessity for vessels of an improved type to take the place of 
those now recognised as obsolete, or evidently destined to become such, 
has grown plain and urgent.” 
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Home.—The following are the principal appointments which have 
been made :— 

Generals—General J. F. Owen, C.B., to be Colonel Commandant, Royal 
Artillery. 

Colonels—Major and Brevet Colonel A. J. Godley, from the Irish 
Guards, to be an A.A.G., and is granted the substantive rank of Colonel 
in the Army. Lieut.-Colonel and Brevet Colonel F. Hacket-Thompson, 
C.B., from h.p., to be a Commandant of Schools of Instruction for Mounted 
Infantry. Lieut.-Colonel and Brevet Colonel W. Douglas, D.S.O., from 
h.p., to be an A.A.G., and is granted the substantive rank of Colonel in 
the Army. 





COLOURS OF THE CITY OF LONDON TRAINED BANDS, 1642. 


AUTHORITIES AND NOTES. 
Harl. MSS. 


Colours, ete.—Symonds’s Diary, British Museum §86 


also 
A Manuscript Book of coloured illustrations in the possession of the Royal 
United Service Institution, entitled “The Ensigns of the Rebellious City of London, 
both of Trained Bands and Auxiliaries. Together with the nearest number of 
these trained Soldiers taken as they marched into Finsbury Fields, being their 
last general muster, September 26, 1643, Anno Pestiferze Rebellionis. Opera 
Gul™i Lovell, Amt.” 


Annual Report of Recruiting for the Year ended 30th September, 1905. 

Major-General H. G. Miles, C.V.0., C.B., Director of Recruiting and 

Organisation issued his Report on the recruiting operations on Ist March 
last. The Report is divided into four parts :— 


1. General Observations and Recruiting for the Regular Army. 
2. Army Reserve. 
3. Militia, Reserve of Militia, and Imperial Yeomanry. 


4. Civil Employment of Discharged Soldiers and Reservists. 


1. General Observations and Recruiting for the Army. 


The number of recruits who joined the Regular Army, excluding those 
for Colonial Corps, for the twelve months under review amounted to 35,351, 
and for the Militia 29,941, showing a decrease both for the Regular Army 
and Militia as compared to the previous twelve months. 

During the past recruiting year, the mounted arms had to a consider- 
able extent absorbed the excesses in establishment which had prevailed 
since the war; it was therefore necessary to cancel the several circulars 
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permitting men to be prematurely transferred to the Reserve. This 
permission as regards cavalry soldiers at home was cancelled in December, 
1904. In the following March instructions were sent to the General 
Officers Commanding in South Africa and Egypt, that conversions of 
service of soldiers belonging to the Cavalry and Royal Horse and Royal 
Vield Artillery were to cease, and that soldiers who, at the expiration of 
their seventh year of service were abroad, were to be held for the extra 
year in accordance with the terms of their attestation. Similar instruc- 
tions were issued as regards the Royal Horse and Royal Field Artillery at 
home. The transfer to the Reserve of men in these arms of the Service 
was thus brought down to the normal conditions provided for by regula- 
tions, and the absorption of the surplus which existed in the Cavalry of 
the Line and the Royal Horse and Royal Field Artillery has enabled re- 
cruiting tor these arms to be gradually re-opened from December, 1904, 
and since January to come into full operation. 

In May last the concession which had been in force since the Ist 
October, 1904, permitting men of the Infantry of the Line at home to 
pass prematurely to the Reserve after five years’ colour service, provided 
they could previously obtain a definite promise of employment, irrespective 
of their character while serving, was cancelled. The premature passing 
ot so many men to the Army Reserve had the necessary effect of reducing 
the establishment within the numbers voted by Parliament. As regards 
infantry, it permitted men enlisted for 3 years to be replaced by recruits 
enlisted for a longer term who would be available for drafts. The follow- 
ing important changes have taken place in connection with the recruiting 
service during the past year. The Special Army Order of the 6th January, 
1905, re-organising the military commands and staff in the United Kingdom, 
has made a material alteration in the conduct of recruiting. Prior to 
the issue of this order, every regimental district was in charge of a 
colonel, who, in addition to his other duties, had the supervision of recruit- 
ing within his command. Owing to the amalgamation of regimental 
districts, there is now one colonel in charge of recruiting over a number of 
regimental grouped districts. The effect of this system is that while 
the supervision of recruiting remains under the control of a senior officer, 
its actual administration in any regimental district is placed in the charge 
of a major commanding an Infantry Depot. 

In February last a very important step was taken by the appointment 
of an officer of the Royal Army Medical Corps as Medical Inspector of 
Recruits in each command. The object of these appointments is to 
assist the Principal Medical Officer in his duty in connection with recruit- 
ing, and to aid General Officers Commanding-in-Chief and Officers Com- 
manding recruiting areas in co-ordinating the physical standards fcr 
Regulars, Militia, Yeomanry, and Volunteers. It is hoped by these 
appointments to obviate the inconveniences which result from the diversity 
of opinion and practice as to the eligibility of recruits. The Inspector 
makes frequent visits to depots and other recruiting centres, and pays 
special attention to the method of physical training. His duty is to 
supervise the system of physical training, so as to ensure that the 
physical development of the recruit is attained without undue strain upon 
his constitution. The reports from the General Officers Commanding in the 
several commands show that these appointments have been received with 
general satisfaction, and that the Service has benefited by them. The result 
has been to obtain a more uniform system of medical inspection in all 
the districts and an increased medical supervision over the recruit after 
enlistment. 
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‘ue following changes of terms of service have taken place during 
the year :— 
Infantry of the Line, October, 1904.—From three years with the 
Colours and nine in the Reserve, to nine years with the 
Colours and three in the Reserve. 


Cavalry of the Line, January, 1905.—From three years with the 
Colours and nine in the Reserve, to eight years with the 
Colours and four in the Reserve. September, 1905.—From 
eight years with the Colours and four in the Reserve, to 
seven years with the Colours and five in the Reserve, and the 
stipulation re-inserted in the attestation that in the case 
of a soldier serving abroad, he is liable for the extra year’s 
service if required. 

Royal Garrison Artillery, January, 1905.—Except for artificers, 
from three years with the Colours and nine in the Reserve, to 
nine years with the Colours and three in the Reserve. 

The Royal Engineers (Drivers), April, 1905.—From three years 
with the Colours and nine in the Reserve, to two years with 
the Colours and ten in the Reserve. 


The effect of the adoption of a three years’ term of enlistment for the 
Cavalry of the Line and the Royal Horse and Royal Field Artillery as 
regards wastage has been fully felt since April last. In order to keep 
pace by recruiting with the large number of men passing to the Reserve 
on completion of their three years’ term of service, it was found necessary 
in Septer der last to lower the standard of height for drivers by 1 inch, 
the chest measurement remaining as before. 

Recriiting for the Cavalry of the Line having been generally re- 
opened since January last, the figures naturally show a very large 
increase ove: those for 1903-4, viz., 2,875 as compared with 489. On 
the re-opening of Cavalry recruiting it was decided that recruits under 20 
were not to exceed 10 stone 7 lbs. in weight, while if over 20 years of 
age, they were not to exceed 11 stone. To obtain recruits of the necessary 
class and intelligence, instructions were issued that no recruits were to 
be accepted who could not write, and recruiting officers were informed that 
it was not sufficient that Cavalry recruits should merely como y with the 
standards laid down in the Recruiting Regulations, but that ce approv- 
ing officer was responsible that the recruits taken were, as far as could 
be judged, suitable for the arm of the Service in which they wished to 
serve. Owing to the long period during which Cavalry recruiting has been 
suspended, it has taken some time to again attract .a flow of recruits to 
this arm. 

Recruiting for the Foot Guards, while showing a decided increase 
ever the numbers taken for the corresponding period of the previous 
year, has not been sufficient to bring the several regiments up to Establish- 
ment. Recruiting for the Infantry of the Line shows a very considerable 
decrease in the numbers taken during the previous year. 

The figures for October, 1904, as compared with the corresponding 
month of 1903, showed a falling off of no less than 768 recruits. The 
three years’ term of enlistment was replaced by a nine years’ term in 
November, 1904. For the two following months after the alteration 
made in the terms of service, the falling off was not so marked; but for 
no month of the period under review has Infantry recruiting been better 
than in the corresponding month of the preceding year. The falling 
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off is chiefly to be attributed to the general re-opening of recruiting for 
the mounted corps. 

The first two quarters of the calendar year were those in which che 
falling off in recruiting for Infantry of the Line was most marked. 
For these two quarters the percentage of medical rejections showed a 
marked increase, while the number of applicants rejected by recruiters, 
and consequently not appearing for medical examination, also showed a 
large increase. For the July quarter the medical rejections resumed a 
more normal percentage. It may be also observed that the number of 
recruits who enlisted into the Regular Army from the Militia showed a 
diminution of no less than 2,829, and it is probable that the bulk of this 
decrease was felt by the Infantry. 


The subjoined table shows the number of recruits enlisted during 
the twelve months ended 30th September, 1905, for the various arms of 
the Service, and the number of ex-soldiers who have re-enlisted :— 





Ordinary | Ex-soldiers 


| 














Arms of the Service. Recruits. | Re-enlisted.} Total. 

Household Cavalry .. ; es ap 123 8 131 
Cavalry of the Line ... — pa ve 2,375 5 | 2,880 
Royal } Horse and Field ... Ee aie 3,823 18 3,841 
Artillery { Garrison .. a ui | 2,417 5 | 2,422 
Royal Engineers 650 1 | 651 
Foot Guards sch ie i i. 2,212 4 | 2,216 
Infantry of the Line ... ee os ...| 22,170 73 22,243 
Colonial Corps ... : a ea 473 5 | 478 
Army Service Corps 887 6 893 
Army Ordnance Corps “— a a 107 13 120 
Royal Army Modical Corps ... Ea a 572 ] 573 
Army Post Office Corps ss ” oe 15 | 15 
Total ... i as oe .. 35,824 139 | 35,963 


' These re-enlistments of ex-soldiers are merely technical re-enlistments, 
and nearly all are men who have elected to transfer from the Royal Garri- 
son Regiment to units of Infantry of the Line. 

The number of recruits raised for the Regular Army and the Militia 
by the various agencies during the past twelve months was 34,322. 


II.—Army ReEseERvVE. 


The strength of the Army Reserve shows a very large increase over 
the numbers on the Ist October, 1904. This is owing to the numbers 
ot men enlisted for three years who have passed to the Reserve since the 
commencement of the year. On the institution of the three years’ term 
of enlistment it was anticipated that a greater percentage of such men 
would have extended their service. They have not done so in the 
proportion expected, with the result that what has been a loss to the 
Colours has been a gain to the Army Reserve. The Reserve has been 
further swelled by the number of men of the Infantry of the Line who 
were allowed to prematurely convert their Colour service into Reserve 
service after two years. The following tables, A and B, show the 
strength of the Army Reserve since 1901, and the numbers belonging to the 
various arms of the Service, and to each section of the Reserve : — 
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A Arms of the Service. 
ee ie ae ee 7 ne a 
| s | & [2 | ‘hig a: ° rau 
Date. | 3s = é to | 3 “) FI & § Ea +. 
ay ra > e | Se | es | BO Seles cis =| 
= % oo a | Oo RS i ae ISalzeeF\)o Q 
° | te a Pp s | ma D ey 1" - ag ao) he a] ac a 
mm | ~~ a je |} wor | Mh O° o oO |e S| Be 3 » 4 
oS) & + a So | Se) Se lee [eormel ol a = 
he | | a oo | | BO ou | ht wa al S = 
28} 2 | 6/618 12 |f |S2\F lf | Fle] z 
a | S a 2 = |S |< e“|4 j4¢ |/2/8| 6 
Ist Jan., 1901} — | 496} 1,238) 261) 349) 2,670, 275) 8} 5] 1] 4 {103 | 5,251 
» 1902) — | 285; 927 243/ 287! 342) 206 8} 5 | 42] 1 (102 | 2,398 
» 1903) — | 2,028] 4,881 | 1,559| 3,904 18,656) 1,278 328] 55 | 43 | 8 /125 |32,865 
Ist Oct., 1903) — | 5,599] 7,841] 2,657 | 5,790 40,403 2,488 1,095 130 |198 | 17 253 |66,471 
‘a 1904} 17 | 5,773 | 8,895 | 2.996 | 6,281 '45,885| 3,093 1,280 |127 |237 | 17 \339 |74,940 
s 1905} 40 | 7,298 |11,881 | 3,591 | 6,874 59,269 | 3,471 | 1,441 |215 |242 | 20 (428 94,770 
B. Bn Zi Sections of the Army Reserve. 
— in Army Ed i a ee 
ee Estimates r=] j ; ae emai tas 
as probable 2 Section | Section | Section | Section | Total 
| maximum. M4 A. B. D. | strength. 
Ist Jan., 1901...) 90,000 2,163 4 995 106 1,983 5,251 
» 1902...) 80,000 1 oe 933 233 1,231 | 2,398 
- 1903...) 70,000 — 328 28,759 | 697 3,081 | 32,865 
Ist Oct., 1903...| 70,000 — 2,921 55,165 | 1,741 6,644 | 66,471 
» god... 80,000 — 2,564 62,190 | — 10,186 74,940 
i: 1905...| 104,000 — 4,133 75,257 | — 15,380 94,770 

























































































has been merged into Section B. 


Difficulty was experienced in maintaining Section A of the Army 
Reserve at its full establishment owing to the passing to the Reserve of 
time-expired men from abroad in batches at one period of the year instead 
cf gradually throughout the year. The Regulations have therefore been 
amended so that should there be no vacancy for men to join Section A 
of une Reserve immediately on arrival home for transfer to the Reserve 
they may be allowed to do so within three months of such transfer. To 
increase the efficiency of Section A of the Reserve it has also been laid down 
that men joining it should be first-class shots. It is satisfactory to note 
that this section shows a marked increase in numbers for the current 
vear. 





Minitta, Reserve or THE Miitia, AND ImpeRIAL YEOMANRY. 


Recruiting for the Militia for the past twelve months has, it is 
regretted to state, shown a steady decrease for each quarter. This 
decrease is no doubt partly attributable to the increased standard for 
Militia recruits which came into force in November, 1904. But from 
the reports from the several districts there can be but little doubt that 
the falling-off must be also ascribed to the uncertainty still existing as to 
the future of the Force. 
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In view of this decrease, a circular memorandum was sent to General 
Officers Commanding at home in February last, in which the following 
questions were put to them:— 

1. Whether the falling-off is due to greater care being taken on 
the part of all concerned that only good and suitable material 
is accepted for the Militia ; 

2. Whether it is due to the increased Militia standards; 

3. To the uncertainty prevailing as to the future of the Force; 


4, Any other reasons which could be put forward. 


As regards (1), the general tendency of the reports received tended 
to show that greater care was certainly being exercised as regards the 
class of recruit enlisted. This is partly attributable, of course, to the 
pains taken to obtain characters for intending recruits. As regards (2), 
the opinion appears general that the increased standards shut out a 
certain number of youths of 17 years of age. As regards (3) and (4), in 
some districts the uncertainty of the future of the Force is held to have 
had a detrimental effect upon the Militia generally, especially as regards 
cffiicers. In several instances the reasons given produce the impression 
that the Militia service generally is not popular with employers of labour, 
who cannot afford to spare their men for the annual training. Some 
Militia Adjutants consider that Militiamen often refuse to take in their 
notices of annual training to prevent the fact that they belong to the 


Militia being known to their employers. 
The aggregate strength of the Militia by arms and distribution is as 


tollows :— 




















Ist Oct., 1903...) 62,455 | 10,210 | 17,078 | 89,743 | 13,310 | 2,049 
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| Arms. 
| 
| | 7 | 
ad : Ee 
Serving onthe = | Total. | Royal | Royal ra aoe | 
| & sa Artil- | Engi- | om | a | Total. 
= 2 | - | lery. | neers. | @@UY:| 3.5 | 
oe S) coe : eS | 
5 5 | & | pe 
Ist Jan., 1901...) 64,168 10,031 | 18,542 | 92,741 13,535 1,750 | 77,293 | 163 | 92,741 
: 1902... 72,764 | 11,182 | 18,899 | 102,845 | 14,382 1,959 | 85,936 | 568 | 102,845 
| 85,741 | 832 | 102,420 


1903...) 72,694 | 11,481 | 18,245 | 102,420 | 13,87 1,969 


73,643 | 741 | 
1904...| 59,287 | 10,048 | 17,156 | 86491 | 13,352 2,020 | 70,421 | 698 | 86,494 
1905...; 57,601 | 10,238 | 17,975 | 85,814 | 13,254 | 2,154 | 69,629 | 777 | 85,811 


Imperial Yeomanry. 


The Imperial Yeomanry on the 1st October, 1905, was 2,165 under Es- 
tablishment. The number of recruits taken during the past 12 months 
amounts to 4,060, as compare] with 5,547 for the preceding year. In 


December last the period of re-engagement in the Imperial Yeomanry was 
altered to one year instead of three, Commanding Officers of Imperial 
Yeomanry being practically unanimous in desiring this change. 

The subjoined table shows the increase and decrease in the Imperial 
Yeomanry during the past twelve months of the year ended 30th Sep- 
tember, 1905 :— 








89,743 
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Strength on Ist October, 1904 rer wea is ees rs 25,502 
| 

Totals. 

INCREASE— oo pa 
Recruits joined... re ie is ivi es eas 4,060 
Re-enlisted .. Fe re as ae aaa aes ee 14 
Joined from desertion... ye Eee a ae Bee 3 
Other causes Me ne re aa nie mae wee 4 
Total increase isa aa wie ua aes 4,081 

DECREASE- 

Died ... ie a Bes ne ne aa nies a 62 
( On termination of engagement —... ae 4,100 
As invalids es es ae 77 
; Recruits rejecte d after attestation ... ve 35 
Discharged 4 By purchase... fs ve oe 1,045 
On conviction of felony aa ce 6 
For misconduct other than fe slony .. end 31 
\ Other causes... ve oes ee aus 57 
Deserters struck off =e ae ae ry es pee 336 
2 {Regular Army.. ae ~ ‘es 180 
Joined.. * | Royal “ay or ‘Roy al Marines... es aa 24 
Other causes aaa aa ie 43 
Total decrease ie aes ees oer saa 5,996 
Net decrease ve ai eee eae if 1,915 
Stre ngth on Ist ere, 1905... en Std a a 23,587 


IV.—Civin EmpioyMent. 


The question of civil employment for Army Reserve men and dis- 
charged soldiers is of supreme importance to recruiting. Once intending 
recruits can rest assured that, if their conduct has been satisfactory, 
they have a reasonable prospect of obtaining employment on leaving 
the Colours, it is fair to assume that a better class of recruit will be 
gradually attracted to the Service. It is essential that soldiers on 
joining should fully recognise that good conduct with the Colours is the 
main factor of their obtaining civil employment on passing to the Re- 
serve or on discharge. Instructions have been given that even in the 
first fortnight of the recruits’ stay at the depot, lectures are to be 
delivered to them, and the fact that their prospects of civil employment 
in after life depend entirely on their conduct while in the Army is to be 
impressed upon them. They are further informed that no man can be 
registered for employment who is not discharged with a good character, 
and that preference is given to such as have exemplary or very good 
characters, while for police or post office employment, an additional cer- 
tificate of absolute sobriety is essential. Soldiers who are given furlough 
prior to discharge or transfer to the Reserve are now given a temporary 
certificate of character to assist them in obtaining employment after 
discharge, and this alteration of the Regulations will, it is hoped, be of 
material assistance. Towards the end of 1904 a circular letter was 
sent to General Officers Commanding, bringing to their notice the slack- 
ness of trade then obtaining throughout the United Kingdom. They 
were directed to instruct Commanding Officers to urge such men as were 
returning home during the trooping season to endeavour, while still 
abroad, to obtain promise of employment on arrival home by com- 
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municating with their friends and former employers. The circular 
further stated that men should not refuse work because the wages offered 
were not what they expected, or such as they considered they ought 
to obtain, but should be made to realise the importance of obtaining 
employment as soon as possible. A further circular was issued last 
summer directing that officers in charge of civil employment should make 
strenuous efforts to place as many ex-soldiers in civil situations as possible 
before the arrival of the winter months. Officers in charge of Records 
were directed to maintain a central agency for the district, so that officers 
in charge of local registers could communicate therewith in order to fill 
vacancies offered by employers of labour when there was no suitable local 
candidate forthcoming, and were reminded of their responsibility for the 
work of civil employmefit within their areas. The Civil Employment 
Pamphlet, which shows the various classes of employment open to ex- 
seldiers and the mode of applying for the same, together with a list of 
the agencies for assisting ex-soldiers in obtaining employment, has been 
revised during the year, and will shortly be ready for issue. It is in- 
tended that a copy of this pamphlet shall be given to every man on leaving 
the Colours, thus enabling him to see for himself what employment is 
open to him. 


General Remarks as to Civil Employment. 


The following table records the number who left the Colours with 
characters entitling them to registration for civil employment. The 
ectual number for whom employment was found by means of official 
registers, employment societies, and departments under the War Office, 
iz shown below. 

It will be seen that 31,321 men returned to civil life during the 
year with satisfactory characters, and it has been ascertained from 
returns that 25,362 ex-soldiers have either been provided with employment 
or have had situations to go to :— 











Number discharged { “ Exemplary ” characters oo ¥6 iy Sed 2,451 
or transferred to “Very good ” characters.. “he Bee ar .» 15,785 
the Reserve with | “ Good” characters 55 = sé Ae ~e 5086 

Total ... oe “a ae fos 31,321 
‘ War Office Register (messengers, etc.) 71 
| eskenental and Recruiting Registers (affiliated to 
National Association) na , ace 5,759 
National Association (London offic "e only) .. oo 1,680 
| 1 National Association (Branches) ... 1,286 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Wiad Society (London office 
only)... ee 724 
Numberfof men for | Army and Navy Pensioners’ Employme nt Socie eee 787 
whom employment 4 Guards’ Employment Society ... a oe ie, 209 
has been found & Army Clothing Department é 4 
=¢ | Worksand Fortifications De partment 8 
=e Ordnance Factories : .. S61 
=° Barrack Wardens, Barrack Labourers.. 1251 | 082 
io Army Ordnance Department... ... 9362 : 
a Clerks in War Office... 8 
A= Clerks under Army Accounts ‘Depart- 
a ment... t 
Men who are known to have "themselves ‘obtained 
employment... oe ve eet ove soe | 768 
General Total a a eae 25.362 





: Temporary employment has “been found for 1,329 in . addition to the 
above figures 
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ConcLtupING REMARKS. 


..s already pointed out, there has been a material diminution in the 
number of recruits obtained during the past year compared with the 
preceding year. 


For all arms the numbers are :— ; 
In 1904-5... 35,351. In 1903-4... 41,279. 


For Infantry of the Line :— 
In 1904-5... 22,170. In 1903-4... 29,742. 


The recruiting in 1903-4 was the highest ever attained except during 
the war; but the extent to which recruiting was closed in the other arms 
in 1903-4 favourably affected the number of Infantry recruits obtained in 
that year, as the recruit had but little choice. It may be observed that the 
results cannot be considered apart from the conditions obtaining at the 
time, such as requirements on enlistment, terms of service, etc. With 
regard to the former, the medical inspection has been more stringent, 
and the ratio of medical rejections has proportionately increased. This 
is due to the policy which has been adopted of ensuring a higher standard 
of physical fitness, a policy which, although it has undoubtedly in the 
past year decreased the number of men admitted into the ranks, should 
reduce wastage in the future. 


The depletion of the ranks of the Infantry during the year has been 
abnormal. This is due to three causes :— 
1. The passing to the Reserve of the three years’ men, which 
commenced upon the Ist April, 1905, that term of enlistment 
having been introduced on Ist April, 1902. 


2. The expiration of the term of service of those men who had 
received bounties to extend their service during the war. 

3. The permission given to men enlisted for three years, with 
upwards of two years’ service, to pass prematurely to the 
Reserve. This step was taken at the commencement of the 
year to reduce the numbers within the Establishment, and 
thereby enable recruits to be taken for nine years in their 
place. 


This depletion of the serving ranks means an increase to the Reserve. 
It will extend over some period, and cannot immediately be overcome by 
recruiting. Fluctuations in establishment and terms of service necessitate 
fluctuations in recruiting. These are to be deprecated. If a con- 
tinuity of policy and of administration is maintained, great advantage 
will ultimately result. In such conditions the draft requirements of each 
year would be equalised, and a similar number of recruits would be 
annually required to maintain the Establishment. An undue accession 
of recruits in a particular year results in an undue depletion in the year 
in which their Colour service expires. It makes excessive demands on 
recruiting in such a year, with probably a detrimental closing of recruiting 
when the numbers are attained. It does not find the drafts in the re- 
quired year—that in which the depletion occurs, and it is detrimental to 
regimental efficiency. The general result in the past year is, that, as 
regards Infantry of the Line, deducting boys, about 21,270 men for 9 
years’ service have been obtained. This number is about the average 
required to maintain the Establishment on a 9 years’ system, when that 
system is in normal working order; but, as stated, this number will not 
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find the drafts during the period of depletion now in process, nor will 
it provide that sufficient number of old soldiers in the heme battalion 
which is essential to its efficiency. The remedy for the present condition 
is to be found in taking steps to keep men in the ranks, and so diminish 
the wastage; and it is hoped that a more consistent pouicy will be adopted 
in regard to terms of service in the Infantry of the Line. There exist four 
different periods for which men have been enlisted for Infantry, and 
are now serving, viz., 2, 3, 7, and 9 years. No men are now enlisted 
for this branch except for the latter period. The want of elasticity in 
recruiting has been commented on in previous reports. When mounted 
corps are fully opened, recruiting for Infantry of the Line suffers, and 
the numbers of efficient recruits that can be obtained are not easily 
augmented above a certain limit. It is difficult to draw any definite con- 
clusion at present as to whether the introduction of the nine years’ term 
has been a deterrent to recruiting. In districts where recruiting has 
fallen off, the longer term is advanced as a reason; on the other hand, 
from personal visits to the depéts and from some reports, the longer term 
does not appear to be unpopular. The pay has been so largely increased 
of recent years that there is no doubt that it compares favourably with 
that of the unskilled labourer in civil life. It is therefore of first im- 
portance that the present advantages of pay in the Army should be 
widely known. : 

The policy of substituting a system of advertising for that of re- 
cruiters has been carefully considered, and in many districts there is a 
tendency to move in this direction. The general opinion is that adver- 
tisement is an excellent aid to the recruiter, but cannot be substituted for 
him. The best advertisement for recruiting is the contented, well- 
behaved soldier, who, by example, induces his friends to enlist. 


The appointment of the District Medical Inspector of Recruits is 
perhaps the most important change which has taken place during the 
past year. By constant visits at uncertain intervals to recruiting 
centres this officer is enabled to secure a uniformity of system of medical 
inspection which has hitherto been lacking. He supervises the work of both 
Army and civilian examiners, and sees that the right class of recruit is 
passed into the Service. These appointments should eventually prevent 
what has happened so often in the past, viz., a recruit being enlisted 
in one recruiting area and being discharged as medically unfit by other 
medical officers during his recruit drill at the depét. The work of pro- 
viding civil employmenf has received careful attention. There is no 
one connected with the recruiting service who fails to realise how im- 
portant a factor the provision of work on transfer to the Reserve, or on 
discharge, is to successful recruiting. If the present lengthened term of 
service of 9 years with the Colours is to remain in force for the Infantry 
of the Line, it will be more than ever necessary to face the important 
problem of civil employment, for the longer term of enlistment increases 
the age at which the ex-soldier has to compete for employment—this is 
a serious drawback. The moment trade slackens, numbers of applications 
are received from Army pensioners seeking employment. It is the 
older men whom the reduction in labour first affects, probably owing to 
their lower standard of efficiency. It is important that employment on a 
larger scale, especially in Government departments, shall, if possible, be 
provided. Upon the other hand, it is incumbent on the military authori- 
ties to make every effort to fit the soldier whilst serving for civil em- 
ployment when he leaves the Colours, and to ensure that he is recom- 
mended for the class of employment for which he is most fitted. There 
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are many callings—such as porters, messengers, policemen, caretakers, 
ete.—in which military training increases rather than diminishes the value 
of the ex-soldier, and this value would be increased if the aptitude necessary 
for the efficient discharge of the duties of each class of employment were 
developed while in the ranks. Qualifications, such as a knowledge of 
sitiple accounts, accuracy of observation, practice in delivering messages, 
taking down instructions, etc., lie within the sphere of military duty, 
while higher attainments, such as shorthand, telegraphy, clerk’s duties, 
etc., could be mastered by many, and for this purpose the excellent techni- 
cal institutes existing in some garrison towns might be more fully utilised. 
This important subject is, however, being fully considered by the Army 
Council. 

Reports received from the districts comment upon certain influences 
which are adverse to recruiting. In Ireland, articles in the Press have 
been published and placards have been posted up to deter the intending 
recruits from enlisting, and in England, publications and leaflets have been 
issued by societies averse to military service—13 leaflets published by one 
society were received in this office. 

The public criticism to which the Army is so constantly subjected is 
stated to be prejudicial to recruiting. Such criticism, however well in- 
tentioned or well informed, no doubt is a deterrent, especially to the better 
class of recruit. 

la conclusion, it may be stated that the class of recruit now obtained 
shows a tendency to improve—his conduct, character, and education is 
satisfactory. The number of recruits who can be obtained of the re- 
quired stamp is limited, and not easily augmented. With a consistent 
military policy, some continuity of administration as regards terms of 
service, and an organisation which prevents the incidents of military 
service—and especially foreign service—from pressing too hardly on the 
soldier, it should be possible to prove to the civilian that a good career 
is open to well-conducted young men who elect to enter the service of His 
Majesty. 


France.—M. Klotz’s Report on the War Budget for 1906: Lessons of 
the Russo-Japanese War.—A Précis of the draft of the general budget for 
1906 appeared in the November Journat for 1905, p. 1325, and its details 
are substantially the same as those which appear in M. Klotz’s Report. 
It may, however, be of interest to give the French military official opinion 
of the lessons to be derived from the recent Russo-Japanese War, which 
is contained in that report :-— 

The scrutiny and study of the information gathered by the French 
Mission, says M. Klotz, xre not yet sufficiently advanced to be able at 
once to draw from them the lessons they contain, and to formulate con- 
clusions regarding the organisation of Armies, of the command, and of 
tactical methods. All that it is possible to do at present is to make 
some special observations on the Japanese Army, with regard, on the one 
hand, to its moral education, and on the other, of the employment of 
certain matériel during the campaign. 


a. OBSERVATIONS ON THE MoraL EpvucATION OF THE JAPANESE SOLDIER. 


The successes of the Japanese are chiefly due to the moral force of 
their soldiers. |The proof of this has been constantly demonstrated in the 
course of the operations by the spirit of offensive of commanders and men, 
by the steadiness with which the latter have suffered losses (frequently 
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considerable), and by their endurance in supporting cruel sufferings, result- 
ing from the conditions of the campaign. It is, therefore, of interest to 
investigate by what means the moral force of this people is developed. 
This result seems to be due, at the same time, to the racial qualities of the 
Japanese and to the special education he receives at school. 

Endowed with an extreme pride, with an almost unhealthy vanity, and 
a keen intelligence, the Japanese are, in addition, of a disciplined nature. 
They regard the bearing of arms as an honour. It is these natural gifts 
that Japan has endeavoured to turn to account by giving the people a 
strong patriotic education. This duty lies, above all, with the school- 
master; the first idea that the latter must endeavour to inculcate in the 
children is absolute devotion to their country. At all patriotic or military 
fétes, at all funeral ceremonies held in honour of soldiers who have died for 
their country, places are reserved for school children. No occasion is 
neglected to dazzle the youthful imagination of children by means of military 
spectacles. They are taught that Japan is the privileged nation, the 


centre of the universe; that she has received the mission to dominate and 
regenerate the world. It is thus that, gradually, their patriotism is 


formed and exalted, and that they are prepared for all sacrifices. The 
recruit thus arrives at his regiment formed morally, and having in 
addition received a sound physical training. The task of the’ officers- 
instructors thus finds itself considerably simplified. The relations between 
them and their men are characterised by a benevolent familiarity on the 
part of the chief, respectful on the part of the subordinate, which makes 
discipline easy. All these factors combined have produced a truly 
national Army, profoundly impregnated with a spirit of patriotism and of 
self-abnegation. 


b. OBSERVATIONS ON THE EMPLOYMENT OF CERTAIN MATERIEL. 


If the testimony of the events of the recent war unanimously attribute 
the successes of the Japanese Armies to moral causes, they show, on the 
other hand, no serious innovation as regards matériel. It should not, 
however, be lost sight of that the Japanese Army was organised, armed, 
and trained on the model of European Armies, and especially on that of 
the German. Its matériel shows no special features, and the observa- 
tions to which its employment has given rise merely confirm opinions 
already public. It is, nevertheless, not without interest to pass rapidly 
the following points in review :— 


Infantry Ammunition. — The ammunition supply of the Japanese 
infantry soldier on the battle-field was as follows :— 


Rounds. 
On the man, in the cartridge pouches - - - 120 
= * = valise - - - - 2 
On the battalion draught horses, per man - - 
With the ammunition sections - - - - 60 
Total - - - . - 270 


With the 6°5-mm. magazine rifle with which he is armed this supply was 
altogether inadequate. It was necessary, on the one hand, to increase 
the number to 300 and 350 cartridges per man; and on the other hand, 
to constitute an advanced park échelon on wheels carrying 150 cartridges 
per man for refitting the ammunition sections. 


Infantryman’s Load.—The Japanese infantryman is small but strong. 
Accustomed to carry loads, it is possible to give him a considerable weight, 
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amounting on an average to 30 kilograms (about 66 lbs.). Although 
there was no occasion during the war to make long marches, the carrying 
of the valise was recognised as inconvenient, and during certain operations 
the men carried “‘ fighting packs,’’ consisting of a piece of stuff worn in 
banderole, and containing some change of clothing, rations, and cartridges. 

Machine Guns.—The Japanese proved the deadly effect of machine guns 
Ly the terrible losses they sustained, especially before Liao-Yang ; therefore, 
during the autumn of 1904, they provided their Army with Hotchkiss 
machine guns, mounted on wheeled gun-carriages and provided with shields ; 
they had with the IInd Army on an average a group of three of these 
weapons per regiment. It was never possible to employ these machine 
guns in the offensive, as their gun-carriages and shields rendered them 
too visible ; but they were of great use in the occupation of points d’appui, 
especially to check the enemy’s counter-attacks. 

Heavy Artillery—Heavy Artillery was used in open country by the 
Japanese. In addition to 95-mm. howitzers, mounted on revolving plat- 
forms or carried on drays, which did not give good results, they made use of 
120-mm. and 150-mm. Krupp howitzers; also long 105-mm. guns and 
150-mm. howitzers taken from the Russians, and even 280-mm. coast 
mortars. At the battle of Mukden, in particular, the IInd Army had a 
brigade of 12 heavy batteries. 

Telegraphic Matériel.—The large employment of electric communica- 
tion during the entire duration of a battle by the Japanese command was 
one of the features of the campaign. The commander of an Army was 
always telegraphically connected with the Grand Headquarters, the neigh- 
bouring Armies, and each of the divisions under his command. Each 
divisional general, on his side, was also linked with neighbouring divisions 
and frequently with his two brigades. Very portable apparatus, both 
telegraphic and telephonic, rendered installation exceedingly rapid. 

Company Stretcher Bearers.—The special stretcher bearer companies— 
2 per division—charged with the removal of the wounded from the battle- 
field, rendered the greatest service. 

Shields.—As the Japanese engineers suffered terrible losses whilst en- 
deavouring to destroy obstacles under the enemy’s fire, portable steel 
shields were issued for the protection of the workers. The destruction of 
wire entanglement necessitated the use of special scissors; those of the 
Japanese engineers not being good enough, were replaced by a better 
type. 

Mobile Kitchens.—The services rendered by the mobile kitchens in 
providing hot meals to men even on the battle-field were greatly appreciated. 

The portable tools and the clothing of the Japanese troops mentioned 
by M. Klotz in his Report have already been dealt with at greater length in 
the Journat. (See Journats for November, 1905, p. 1328, and February, 
1906, p. 248.)—Rapport du Budget Général de V Ezercice 1906. 





Infantry Portable Tools.—The lessons of the Russo-Japanese War have 
already commenced to bear fruit. The facts of that war abundantly 
proved that if the offensive alone permits of decisive results, it is not the 
less true that the defensive is a necessity that troops must frequently 
know how to assume on one part at least of the field of battle, and 
that the employment of hasty fortifications will be often made use of 
at such points as the chief command has determined to hold at all cost 
with more or less weak effectives. As a result of the war, and even 
during the campaign in Manchuria, a flood of ideas was not slow in 
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making its appearance in Europe with a view to an increase of portable 
tools to be issued to infantry for use on the battle-field. 

The Japanese infantry was more abundantly supplied with tools of 
this nature than the Russian, whilst the greater portion of European 
infantry is even less well provided in this respect than either the Russians 
or Japanese. As regards the French infantry, its complement of portable 
tools had been considerably reduced since 1897, and numerous military 
writers have recently energetically demanded an increase in the supply of 
portable tools for the French infantry, basing their demand on the 
frequent use made of fortifications on the battle-field in the actions fought 
in the Far East. In spite, too, of the inconvenience resulting from this 
measure in the overloading of the foot soldier, from whom, on the other 
hand, attempts are being made to lighten his load, the Infantry Technical 
Committee has recognised the necessity for supplying the French infantry 
with an increased number of portable tools, and the War Minister, en- 
dorsing this opinion by a decision taken on the 11th January last, has 
fixed on a new basis for the supply of portable tools to infantry companies. 

According to the dispositions hitherto in force, the supply of these 
tools to a French infantry company was 8 spade-shovels, 4 pickaxes, 3 hand- 
axes, 13 field-hatchets, 4 poll-picks, 1 jointed saw, and 1 pair of hand wire- 
rippers or shears. In all, 34 portable tools. According to the new 
dispositions, the supply will consist of 112 spade-shovels, or 7 per squad; 
32 pickaxes, or 2 per squad; 16 billhooks; 12 hand hatchets; 4 portable 
axes; 1 jointed saw; and 4 pairs of hand wire-nippers or shears; altogether, 
181 tools per company. 

With the large number of spaces enclosed by wire which are nowadays 
met with in the greater part of the country, the hand wire-nippers are in- 
dispensable to infantry moving across country. [Each section will in 
future have its own. As regards billhooks, this sort of tool is not 
less indispensable to an infantryman making his way through brushwood, 
in preparing abatis, in making pickets, ete., and for bivouac purposes. 
Ia France Militaire. 

Russta.—Re-engaged Non-commissioned Officers.—The Ruskii Invalid 
has recently published an order of the 13th December last dealing with re- 
engaged non-commissioned officers which will, in this regard, completely 
change the situation of this important portion of the subordinate cadres. 

In future there will be in every company, squadron, or battery 3 re- 
engaged non-commissioned officers enjoying special privileges. Their 
pay, which varied from 60 to 84 roubles a year, is increased to 180 roubles 
on the first re-engagement. These non-commissioned officers will occupy 
the position of company sergeant-major or quartermaster-sergeant and two 
positions as non-commissioned officers in charge of sections or platoons. 
Tn the event of there being an insufficient number of re-engagements, the 
vacancies may only be temporarily filled by men who are only going through 
the normal period of service. 

On the completion of a year’s re-engagement the non-commissioned 
officers will go through special courses, organised in each army corps 
cr in certain of them, according to the orders of the divisional general ; 
at the conclusion of these courses they will be examined. Those who 
pass successfully will be promoted podraportchik, or sub-ensigns,’ by the 
divisional generals. They will then be given the choice of continuing 
to serve as re-engaged men or being drafted into the Reserve, with the 





*A rank very similar to that of adjutant in the French Army. 
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right, on mobilisation, of being called out as zaouriad-paportchik, or 
ensign-substitutes. Those who are not fit to be promoted sub-ensigns 
will be compulsorily drafted into the Reserve. Every re-engaged non- 
commissioned officer, whether promoted sub-ensign or not, will receive a 
bounty of 150 roubles paid in a lump for their second year’s re-engagement. 
Sub-ensigns retained in the Service can only carry out the duties of non- 
commissioned officers (sergeant-majors or section commanders). During 
their 3 first years in that rank they will receive 240 roubles as pay, and 
300 roubles a year for the following years. 

At the end of 10 years of re-engagement, 8 of which as sub-ensigns, 
non-commissioned officers desirous of leaving the Service will receive a 
bounty of 1,000 roubles (10 per 190 roubles being kept back for pension 
fund), and will be drafted into the Reserve or the Militia. Those wishing 
to continue to serve will be permitted to do so. At the termination of 
13 years in the rank of sub-ensign, and consequently after 15 years’ re- 
engaged service, these non-commissioned officers will be compulsorily 
retired with a pension of 96 roubles a year and drafted into the Reserve 
or Militia until they have passed the legal age for service. 

Sub-ensigns will wear the uniform of the rank and file of their corps, 
with the following modifications :— 

1. Chevrons on the sleeve. 
2. They may be awarded medals with the ribbon of St. Anne. 
3. They will wear an officer’s sword-knot and sword. 
4, They will wear the same double shoulder-strap as officers, and 
will have the same numerals and badges. 

They will receive double allowances, either in money or in kind, for 
clothing, messing, and fuel and light. The acting sergeant-majors will 
be entitled to a room to themselves, section commanders to a room between 
two; married non-commissioned officers, if not given quarters, will receive 
half the lodging allowance of subaltern officers. 

As regards punishments which may be inflicted upon them, sub- 
ensigns will be treated as officers and will be addressed with the same 
courtesy.—La France Militaire. 

General Order relative to the stay of the Russian Armies in Manchuria. 
—The Ruskii Invalid publishes the following General Order dated God- 
ziadan, 24th September, 1905, addressed by the Commander-in-Chief, 
General Linevitch, to the Armies under his command :— 

On account of the conclusion of the armistice, I order that the Armies 
shall adopt the following measures : 

1. All troops will remain on their present positions; the advanced 
posts will do the same. 

2. Immediately construct shelters; these shelters to be of the shape 
of the field-tent. 

3. In preparation for the arrival of the cold, at once distribute cloth 
clothing to all the men (tunics, trousers, and caps), which will be worn 
after sunset and on cold days; on other days the summer clothing will 
be worn. 

4. The winter clothing will be taken into wear on the 9th October. 
From that date the summer clothing will cease to be worn, and will be 
given away to the men, with the exception of the caps, which will be 
kept in the company’s stores. 

5. IT order the Quartermaster-General to issue the necessary number 
of vests to all corps. 
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6. After ratification of the Treaty, that is to say, about the 23rd 
October, all the Armies will move towards the railway on the line which 
leaves KWan-chen-si and branches oif towards the north; they will occupy 
quarters in the Chinese villages which will be pointed out to them. In 
this zone, however, the number of Chinese villages is insufficient for the 
purpose, and I therefore order the construction, for corps which cannot be 
billeted, of heated shelters in which they can pass the winter. As in the 
month of October, in which this move will take place, it will be cold, im- 
mediately on receipt of the present order a commencement will be made 
with the construction of shelters on the new emplacements. The ground 
may be excavated under the shelters, but not to a greater depth than 15 
inches. 

7. Without waiting for the date fixed for the occupation of the new 
sites, kitchens and bakeries must also be constructed on them. 

8. On account: of the entire cessation of military operations, I order 
training of the troops to be carried out, so as to occupy them, in especial 
the following manceuvre with their compiete effectives : Company and bat- 
talion instruction under regimental commanders, regimental and brigade 
drills under brigade and division commanders, division and army corps 
manceuvres under the supervision of the chief command. During these 
exercises military marches, concluding with maneuvres, will also be carried 
out. 

9. In addition, aiming drill and musketry will be practised, especially 
for young soldiers; shooting meetings with prizes must also be organised 
for the troops. 

10. Every man, without exception, must take part in all the 
trainings. 

11. Moral lectures must be organised in all regiments. 

12. The maintenance of order within all corps must be most 
strictly enforced, and the men must be compelled to conduct themselves 
in all circumstances with correctness and affability towards the Chinese 
population. 

13. Games must be organised for the men in all corps during the 
hours when they are free from duty. 

14. In a general way I invite commanders ‘to do their utmost to 
maintain morality, discipline, and health amongst the troops. 

15. I beg Army commanders to give detailed instructions on the 
above regulation to all troops under their command, and to see that 
these regulations are carried out.—lRevue Militaire des Armées 
Etrangéres. 

SwitzerRLaAnp.— Military Budget for 1906.—The total net expenditure 
amounts to 82,775,509 francs, which shows an increase of 1,754,426 francs 
over those for 1905, which amounted to 31,021,083 francs. The proposed 
increase in expenditure for 1906 is apparently especially due to: 
1. The triennial increase of salaries; 2. Increased recruiting for certain 
branches of the Service, amongst others, of the artillery, consequent on 
the adoption of the Q.F. gun; 3. Increase of instruction department, 
especially with regard to the artillery ; 4. An increased purchase of cavalry 
horses; 5.°An increase in the subsidies to shooting and military 
societies, etc. 

Amongst the schemes in hand, the principal ones are those regarding 
the training of officers. In the artillery it is intended to develop the 
initiative of battery commanders. The experiences of the Ist and IInd 
Army Corps last year apparently demonstrated that the introductory 
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courses were not sufficient to inculcate these officers with the safety 
desirable in the conduct of fire of Q.F. batteries. All battery com- 
manders must be successively called up afresh for the gunnery course No. 2; 
it should even be possible, says the Revue Militaire Suisse, to call them 
up more than once. The effectives taking part in these courses will be 
increased. A fourth central school is provided for 36 lieut.-colonels. 
The last one was formed in 1908. In the Engineers, greater pains will 
be taken in instruction in equitation. 





Maneuvres in 1906.—The IlIrd and IVth Army Corps will be called 
out this year for drill and mancuvres. The [Vth Army Corps will 
carry out grand manoeuvres; it will be mobilised on the 27th August 
and disbanded on the 13th September. The troops of the IIIrd Army 
Corps will be regimentally exercised, and will furnish two brigades—the 
1lth and 13th—for 3 days to the so-called ‘‘ manwuvre division’? against 
the IVth Army Corps, one brigade—the 12th—to the exercises against the 
cavalry, and probably one brigade—the 14th—for exercises of fortified 
field positions on the Linth. In addition to the two brigades mentioned 
above, the mancuvre division will consist of the 47th and 87th Battalions 
of the Gothard garrison, an artillery regiment of reduced effective and 
old matériel, the 8rd and 4th Mountain Batteries, the Ist and 2nd Gothard 
Fortress Machine Gun Companies, and a battalion of Engineers. 

From this composition of the manceuvre division it is anticipated that 
the army corps exercises will take place in a mountainous district. In 
the meantime the preparatory drills of the I1Vth Army Corps have been 
fixed to take place in the district comprising Andelfingen, Schaffhausen, 
Winterthur, Frauenfeld, Wil, and Gossau. The mountains nearest to this 
district are those of Toggenberg and Appenzell. 

The exercises of cavalry against infantry, which proved so instructive 
last year, are to be renewed this year. Exercises of the same nature, 
in which about the same numbers will take part, will be held from the 
23rd to the 25th September. As before mentioned, the infantry will be 
that of the 12th Brigade. The cavalry will consist of the 3rd Brigade and 
a brigade of Guides. 

Finally, the position manceuvres will take place from the 26th to the 
28th September. 





Army Reform.—On the Ist January, 1906, the strength of the Swiss 
Army, ineluding Elite and Landwehr, amounted altogether to 232,034 
men, thus distributed amongst the three arms of the Service :— 























Officers. N.C.O. Men. Total. 
Infantry .| 4,839 22,340 , 148,350 175,519 
Cavalry sw) 349 1,437 & 7,545 9,331 
Artillery ; | 1,226 3,555 26,265 31,046 


The Engineers consisted of 9,962, the Medical troops of 3,761, and the 
Administration troops, 2,291 men, exclusive of officers. 

On the 17th March last a scheme for the reorganisation of the Swiss 
forces was introduced into the Federal Chamber. The first project for 
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such reorganisation appeared in July, 1904, and encountered a good deal 
of opposition. The present scheme has the general approval of the 
whole of the Defence Committee. 

Should this scheme of military reorganisation come into force, officers 
and men will have to undergo a longer period of service in early life than 
has been the case hitherto. The first training period (the Recruit School) 
for the cavalry will last for 90 days, and for all other branches of the 
Service for 70 days. Men belonging to the Elite (from 20 to 32 years of 
age) will have to go through an annual ‘‘ repetition course ’’ in the cavalry 
for 88, and in other branches of the Service for 77 days. The Landwehr 
(men of from 32 to 42 years of age) will be called out once or twice for a 
drill period of 11 days. The new scheme raises considerably the training 
period for the cadres, and especially for the officers. Liability for service 
extends from 20 to 48 years of age; for officers, however, it is up to the 
age of 52 (at present it is up to 55). The Army consists of Elite, Land- 
wehr, and Landsturm, and includes: Command Staffs, the General Staff, 
the branches of the Service, viz., infantry, cavalry, artillery, engineers, 
fortress troops, medical department, veterinary department, administra- 
tion troops, and transport; other branches, such as: Military law, military 
chaplains, field post, field telegraphy, communication and railway troops, 
territorial service, staff clerks, officers’orderlies, motor service, Army police, 
etc. Alpine troops will be formed from men coming from mountainous 
neighbourhoods. The infantry battalion consists of from 3 to 6 com- 
panies, the regiment of from 2 to 4 battalions, the brigade of from 2 to 3 
regiments. The cavalry unit consists of from 2 to 3 squadrons; 2 to 3 
units and a mounted machine gun company make up a regiment; 2 to 3 
regiments form a brigade. The artillery unit consists of from 2 to 4 
batteries, the regiments of from 2 to 3 units. The Cantons still only 
furnish infantry companies and battalions (fusiliers) as well as dragoon 
squadrons, and these, in addition, nominate the officers for the units 
and fusilier battalions furnished by them. The authority of the General, 
who, in the event of mobilisation, is selected for ‘‘ active service’’ by 
Federal Council, is given a far wider scope.—Précis from Revue Militaire 
Suisse and Danzer’s Armee Zeitung. 
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‘““THE SECOND AFGHAN WAR.” BY COLONEL H. B. HANNA. 


A Repty. 


To the Editor of the Journat oF THE Royat Unitep Service INstTITUTION. 


Sir,—In the January number of your Journat, Captain H. M. Joha- 
stone, Military Lecturer to Edinburgh University, is good enough to inform 
his readers that as regards his account of the attack on the Peiwar Kotal, 
-‘Colonel Hanna has most of the facts, and that his description of the 
topography of the Peiwar Kotal and its surroundings is decently clear.’’ 

I fear I cannot compliment Captain Johnstone on his facts or on the 
map appended to his letter, in view of its errors and omissions, for it shows 
Turrai as standing in the middle of an open plain, when it is really 
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situated on the slope of the hill of which One Gun Spur is a part; it 
places the ‘‘ Devil’s Punch Bowl ”’ about a third of a mile from the Peiwar 
KXotal, instead of a quarter of a mile north west of Turrai; it makes the 
spur reconnoitred by Colonel Gordon stop short of Turrai, instead of 
running down to Gubazan; and it leaves blank the space between Roberts’s 
second turning movement and the enemy’s line of retreat from the Peiwar 
otal, thus giving to it the appearance of ground practicable for cavalry 
and artillery, whilst in reality it is impassable to troops, and the British 
column, it its attempt to cut the Afghan line of retreat, had to creep 
painfully down the bed of a frozen mountain stream. 

The first point to note in Captain Johnstone’s letter is the writer’s 
evident surprise at ‘‘Colonel Hanna sometimes stating what, in his opinion, 
ought to have been done,’ though, as all military criticism is based 
on the assumption that the commander criticised had a choice between 
two or more courses, a critic falls short of his duty if he forbears to 
indicate which of them he would have had him adopt. 

That in the case of the Peiwar Kotal I ‘‘ propose action, or rather 
inaction, like the kind that led to Maiwand,”’ I deny, and I think Captain 
Johnstone would find it a difficult matter to work out the details of this 
comparison, though, thus loosely made, it serves the purpose of prejudicing 
the careless reader against my real views and conclusions. 

It is to the account of the events on and around the Peiwar Mountain, 
comprised between the afternoon of the 28th November and the evening 
of the 2nd December, 1878, that Captain Johnstone confines his attack 
en my history, and he begins by denouncing as ‘ criticism run mad” my 
chservation that ‘‘it is contrary to all military precedent for a com- 
mander to make a reconnaissance with the whole of his force, including 
guns and elephants, and no general would direct his subordinates at the 
end of a 21 miles’ march to attack with hungry and exhausted men an 
unknown enemy in a position of extraordinary strength, except in the hope 
of snatching a success.’? Having thus challenged my criticisms as a whole, 
he goes on to defend Roberts’s tactics on the 28th November by reasoning 
which shows him to believe that Cobbe and Thelwall were leading the 
advanced guards of their columns, the main body of each remaining behind 
under General Roberts’s personal command. It is just because this was 
not the case, just because the whole, and not a part, of Roberts’s force was 
involved in movements begun at a late hour with tired men, that I 
decline to give to those movements the name of a reconnaissance in 
force, and condemn them as a risky and ill-considered attempt to snatch 
a success. 

As the question of the relative claim to credence of Captain John- 
stone and myself is involved in our respective views of this episode, I 
will here reproduce my account of it with such slight variations as its 
removal from the context demands—an account drawn with scrupulous care 
from the narrations of Major Colquhoun, Sir Hugh Gough, and Lord 
Roberts :— 

‘Roberts, on arriving at Habib Killa, deceived anew by fresh reports 
that the Afghans were retreating in disorder, determined to push forward 
all his infantry and artillery in the hope of capturing the guns which 
he believed to be within his grasp. Accordingly as soon as the left 
column, consisting of tws guns No. 1 Mountain Battery, 5th Punjab 
Infantry, 23rd Pioneers, 29th Punjab Infantry, and 8th King’s, had 
closed up, he directed Cobbe to turn the spur that overlooks the ascent 
te the Peiwar Kotal, and at the same time despatched orders to Thelwall 
to support Cobbe’s movement by marching on Turrai by the direct road 
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which traverses the village of Peiwar with his column, consisting of four 
guns F.A., Royal Horse Artillery on elephants, two guns No. 1 Mountain 
Rattery, 5th Gurkhas, 72nd Highlanders, and 2nd Punjab Infantry. In 
the thickets of prickly oak, through which the lst Brigade had to 
struggle, it was easy to miss the direction, and thus it happened that 
though Cobbe, with the 5th and 29th Punjab Infantry and two guns, 
carried out his instructions, the 8th King’s and 23rd Pioneers went astray.’’ 

Captain Johnstone asks: ‘‘ Would I have had General Roberts halt 
his main body at Habib Killa or at Peiwar?’’ I answer, unhesitatingly : 
At the last-named village—a very important strategic point, as it com- 
riands the road to the Spin Gawai Kotal, as well as that to the Peiwar 
Kotal. From thence it would have seemed to be wiser if he 
had pushed forward his cavalry, supported by a _ couple cf 
battalions of infantry and the mountain guns, the men unen- 
cumbered by followers or baggage animals, to ascertain whether 
there was any truth in the reports furnished to him by his spies. Captain 
Johnstone reproves me for quoting Napoleon too freely; but was ever the 
truth of that great commander’s dictum, that ‘‘in war, spies and their in- 
formation count for nothing; to trust to them is to risk men’s lives,’’ 
better illustrated than by this attack on the Peiwar Mountain, in ‘which 
Captain Johnstone sees nothing to blame? 

A curious example of my critic’s blindness to facts that literally 
stare him in the face is contained in the following passage :— 

‘‘The camp chosen for that night was in a dangerous spot, but the 
force was certainly by now exhausted and hungry, and to retreat im- 
mediately after an adverse skirmish from the presence of an Afghan 
foe in a country of wild ravines, inhabited by wilder tribes who were 
simply waiting to see which side would win, would that be wise? Safety 
from being overlooked could only have been attained by retreating 
several miles towards Kuram; the retreating troops would have met and 
would have had to turn back a long line of scratch transport. In the 
gathering darkness the confusion would have been dreadful.”’ 

No one reading these lines would imagine that, wise or unwise, the 
Kuram Field Force, though exhausted and hungry, did retreat immediately 
after an adverse skirmish; that the retreating troops did meet and turn 
back a long line of transport—some 800 camels and 1,200 mules—and 
that in the gathering darkness the confusion was dreadful. (See 
‘* History of the Second Afghan War,’’ Vol. II., pp. 65 and 66.) 

Criticising a foot-note taken from Major Colquhoun’s ‘‘ With the 
Kuram Field Force,’’ in which that officer gives it as his opinion, that 
if Roberts had remained at Turrai the Afghans, ‘‘ knowing the range, 
might have commenced shelling the camp after dark with all their 
mountain guns,’’ Captain Johnstone remarks that there is ncething to 
show that there was more than one gun within range of Turrai, and 
asks indignantly : ‘‘ Have we no Gurkhas who could be trusted to steal 
up in the dark to deal with that gun, whose flashes would be plainly 
visible?’’ It is not impossible to move mountain guns on moonlight 
nights, even on steep hill-sides, and there are limits to the wonders which 
Gurkhas can perform; yet I welcome the question as proof that, on 
occasion, Captain Johnstone can himself find fault with a British general’s 
tactics, and almost regret that in this particular instance the British 
general was right and his critic wrong—the position at Turrai was un- 
tenable, and there was nothing to be done but to evacuate it. 

Passing from my account of the abortive attack of the 28th November 
to my remarks on the reconnaissance of the Peiwar Mountain, Captain 
Johnstone asks: ‘‘Is there any reason why the commander should accept 
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the correctness of the suppositions of Colonel Gordon rather than those 
of Major Collett???’ I answer: Yes; two good reasons: Gordon was a 
more experienced officer, and his escort consisted of Pathans—hillmen 
some of them probably natives of the district, whereas Colletfs escort 
consisted of Sikhs—men of the plains—ignorant of the country. Does 
Captain Johnstone suppose that British officers do not consult their native 
officers, and that these, in their turn, do not get all the information 
they can out of their men? 

My critic gives it as his opinion that ‘‘a turning movement on the 
enemy’s right would, if successful, have laid open the (British) line of 
retreat much more than a turning movement on his left.’”? Nothing in 
the map of the theatre of operations supports this assertion, and the 
route reconnoitred by Gordon possessed the advantage of being three 
miles shorter than that reconnoitred by Collett; all the same, I have 
nowhere advocated that the one should have been substituted for the other. 


As an example of Captain Johnstone’s unfairness to myself, I will 
instance the following sentences :— 

‘‘It is a matter of history how the regiments, with General Roberts 
at their head, came upon the chasm, and could make no further progress. 
Colonel Hanna would apparently have had him then march his men back 
to camp.’”’ Who would guess from this remark that after narrating 
the strange circumstances under which Roberts arrived at the edge of 
the chasm, I warmly extolled him for bravely resolving to maintain his 
position at all risks, and that I have nowhere contended that it should have 
been abandoned ? 

A little further on Captain Johnstone asks how the extraordinary 
slackening of the fire against the frontal attack can be accounted for, 
except on the supposition that the Afghans, seeing Roberts ‘‘ establish the 
2nd Punjab Infantry on his side of the chasm and fall out towards his 
right with the rest, concluded it was time to go.’’ I answer that if 
Captain Johnstone will take the trouble to study all the accounts of this 
episode, he will find that the slackening of the fire took place before Roberts 
established the 2nd Punjab Infantry on his side of the chasm; before he 
began feeling towards his right, and that it was entirely due to what 
Captain Johnstone himself designates as ‘‘a piece of extraordinary and 
unforeseen luck,’’ namely, the discovery of a spot from which guns Gould 
he brought to bear on the Afghan camp, by a regiment which wandered 
away from the force engaged in making the frontal attack. 

Captain Johnstone pours scorn on my suggestion that Roberts should 
have tried to draw the Afghans from the Peiwar Mountain, and he 
wants to know where I would have had him ‘‘ make a stand—in the con- 
cemned camping ground at Turrai or by retreat to the Kuram Forts.’’ 
!t is a waste of time to argue with a man who, when his own map shows 
that the British camp had been shifted to Gubazan, seems to believe that 
it was still at Turrai; but I have no difficulty in answering his question : 
The stand should have been made at the village of Peiwar, because there, 
as already mentioned, Roberts would have commanded the roads leading 
to both Kotals. That by skilful manoeuvring he might have tempted the 
Afghans to abandon their advantageous position, is proved by the success 
of the tactics by which three months later Charles Gough drew the 
Khugianis from an impregnable mountain fastness; but under any cir- 
cumstances he would not have had to wait long inactive, for scarcity of 
local supplies and lack of transport must soon have compelled the Afghans 
either to take the offensive or to retreat. 
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Governments do not go to war in order that generals may fight 
battles, but to obtain certain political objects; and the object which Lord 
Lytton’s Government had in view in the Kuram would, as far as one 
can see, have lost nothing of their value by a delay of a week or two 
in securing them. The risks run by General Roberts in his haste were 
enormous—his own estimate of their gravity differs greatly from Captain 
Jchnstone’s—and it is not ‘‘the very mania of criticism’’ but a com- 
Erehensive view of the military and political situation at the beginning 
of the war which, in my opinion, hardly seems to have justified such risks 
being run. To oblige Captain Johnstone I will abstain from quoting 
Napoleon, but he must allow me to call in Wellington to judge between 
him and me. This is what, as Major-General Arthur Wellesley, he wrote 
to Colonel Stevenson on the 12th October, 1803:— 

‘*Do not attack their position, because they (the Mahrattas) ine 
take up such as are: confoundedly strong and difficult of access. : 
but when you shall hear that they are on their march to sini you, 
secure your baggage and move out of your camp. You will find them 
in the common disorder of march; they will not have time to form, which, 
being but half disciplined troops, is necessary for them. At all events, 
you will have the advantage of making the attack on ground which they 
will not have chosen for the battle; a part of their troops only will be 
engaged; and it is possible that you will gain an easy victory. Indeed, 
according to this mode, you might choose the field of battle yourself some 
days before, and might meet them upon that ground.”’ 





I am, Sir, 
Yours obediently, 
H. B. Hanna, Colonel, 
Late Commanding at Delhi. 


Heathmere, Petersfield, February 18th, 1906. 





THE PRIVATE SOLDIER’S OUTFIT. 


To the Editor of the Journau or THE Royat Unitep Service InstItTuTION. 


Srir,—Now that the above is in such a mixed and transitory stage, 
perhaps a few suggestions will be of interest. 

The authorities have gone a long way in the necessary referm of 
distinguishing between the soldier’s working kit and what we may perhaps 
he allowed to call his walking-out or show kit; but it appears that they 
have just failed to go far enough. ‘The soldier now has two suits of 
clothes—his full dress and working kit; similarly his walking-out cap 
and drab coloured working cap. But he is not complete without his 
belt, and this is where the authorities appear to have stopped short. 

At present some regiments are equipped with a web canvas or buff 
leather belt, some still retain the old white pipe-clayed belt, others pipe- 
clay the web belt—a compromise for smartness which will soon render 
them unserviceable. 

The point is, that the soldier has one and the same belt to wear 
for work or for show. No belt, however well cleaned, can look smarter 
with a red tunic than the old white pipe-clayed one. 
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On the other hand, the soldier of to-day is not expected to stand erect 
when in the firing line; but when practising fire tactics or on the range 
has to be constantly lying down and crawling about. 

Surely it is contrary to human nature to expect a man to learn to 
take cover well, when all the time he is thinking how long it will take 
him afterwards to clean his belt for church parade. For practical field 
work nothing could be more unsuitable than the white pipe-clayed belt. 
Hence it appears that two belts are desirable—one for work and one for 
show. 

It is generally understood that the old white pipe-clayed belts are 
to be gradually replaced by brown leather ones. Why not issue at once 
to all troops the brown leather belts for work, and at the same time 
retain the white ones for show? 

Another question to be noticed is the supply of boots. A soldier 
is issued with two pairs of exactly similar strong brown marching boots, one 
of these, according to regulations, is to be dubbed and not blackened 
and used for parade work generally, the other is to be blacked and 
polished and kept for wear with full dress, i.e., church parade and walking 
out. 

As is well known to all regimental officers, this system does not 
answer, and the soldier scon has two pairs of black boots, which have 
te be either dubbed or polished as required. The argument here is the 
same as regards the belt question: It is impossible to be really smart 
in hard-working clothes or boots. 

Many are the jokes about the shape of the ammunition boot that 
have been made at Tommy’s expense when walking out in these very 
serviceable but impossible-to-be-smart-in articles. Why not issue the 
soldier with two pairs of brown boots as at present, but to be kept brown 
and regularly greased (he is issued with two brown coat&, and are not 
boots as important to an infantryman as a coat?), and also issue one 
pair of lighter, well cut, black boots for his show work? 

What a much smarter appearance he would have in full dress than 
at present! Also he would possess two pairs of well-greased, thoroughly 
serviceable brown boots ready for active service. 

The increased expense would be fully compensated for by the saving 
in wear, as the boots could be made to last longer; also, the brown 
boots would be far more serviceable. If a soldier has only one pair of 
working boots he may, as frequently happens when out early in the wet 
grass, get his boots soaking wet. He has to wear them all day, and 
can only dry them at night by baking them near a fire. If he had 
two pairs they could be properly dried and thoroughly greased before 
being used again. From another point of view we may add that the 
working man of to-day does not wear on Sunday the boots he has been 
labouring in all the week. Why should his brother in the Army have 
to do so? 


G.M.E. 
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NAVAL AND MILITARY CALENDAR. 


MARCH, 1906. 


(F.) 
(M.) 


(F.) 


(Sat.) 
(M.) 
(T) 





Official papers on Army Finance in South Africa were issued. 

H.M.S. “Berwick” arrived at Sheerness from Second Cruiser 
Squadron. 

18th and 46th Co.’s R.E. left Halifax, N.S., for England in the 
“Lake Champlain.” 

The Army Estimates were issued. 

H.M.S. “ Lancaster” arrived at Nore from Mediterranean. 

“T” and “L” Batteries R.H.A. larrived in England from India 

46th, 5ist and 64th Batteries R.F.A.j in the “Assaye.” 

The betrothal of H.M. King Alfonso XIII. of Spain and H.R.H. 
Princess Ena of Battenberg was officially announced. 

2nd Bn. Yorkshire Regiment arrived in South Africa from England 
in the “ Soudan.” 

H.M.S. “ Berwick” re-commissioned at Chatham for Second Cruiser 
Squadron. 

Ist Bn. Duke of Cornwall's L.I. left South Africa for England in 
the ‘ Soudan.” 

H.M.S. “ Venerable” arrived at Sheerness from Mediterranean. 

H.M.S. “Bedford” arrived at Sheerness from Second Cruiser 
Squadron. 

18th and 40th Co.’s R.E. arrived in England from South Africa in the 
“Lake Champlain.” 

H.M.S. “ Wallaroo” arrived at Plymouth from Australia. 

T.R.H. the Prince and Princess of Wales left India for England 
in H.M.S. “Renown.” 

H.M.S. “ Lancaster” re-commissioned at Chatham for Third Cruiser 
Squadron. 

Launch of first-class armoured cruiser “Scharnhorst” from the yard 
of Blohm and Voss, Hamburg, for German Navy. 

H.M.S. “Berwick” left Portsmouth to rejoin Second Cruiser 
Squadron. 

H.M.S. “ Lancaster” left Sheerness for Mediterranean. 

H.M.S. “ Bedford” paid off at Chatham. 

Launch of third-class cruiser “Almirante Grau” from Messrs. 
Vickers’ Yard, Barrow, for Peruvian Navy. 

H.M.S. “Black Prince” commissioned at Chatham for Second Cruiser 
Squadron. 

H.M.S, “ Venerable” left Sheerness for Mediterranean, 
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FOREIGN PERIODICALS. 





NAVAL 
ARGENTINE Repusiic.—Boletin del Centro Naval. Buenos Aires: 
January, 1906.—Has not been received. 





Avustria-Hunoary.—Mittheilungen aus dem Gebiete des Seewesens. 
No. 4. Pola: April, 1906.—‘‘ The French Naval Estimates for 1906.’’ 
‘The Deformation of Projectiles and Armour Plates under the Influence 
of High Tension and Transverse Vibrations.’’ ‘‘ Medium Artillery and 
Tsushima.”’ ‘‘The Limit of Lunar Distances.’’ ‘‘ The Naval Training 
System of the Argentine Republic.’’ ‘‘ Foreign Naval Notes.’’ 


Brazit.—Revista Maritima Brazileira. Rio de Janeiro: November, 
1905. —- ‘‘ Nelson.’’ ‘‘Armour.’’  ‘‘ Floating Depots for Combustibles.”’ 
‘* Displacement of Battle-ships.’’ ‘‘ Acoustic Underwater Signals.’’ ‘‘ Mer- 
cantile Marine Schools.’’ 

December, 1905.—‘‘The New Floating Matériel for a Squadron.’’ 
‘ The Mercantile Marine.’’? ‘‘The German Instructions for the Care of 
Ships.’? ‘* Necessary Conditions for the New Fighting Ships.’’ ‘‘ Target 
Practice and Targets in the U.S. Navy.’’  ‘‘ Foreign Naval Notes.’’ 





Cuit1.—Revista de Marina. Valparaiso.—Has not been received. 





France.—Kevue Maritime. Paris: February, 1906.—‘‘In Spain 
(September, 1903—July, 1904).”’ ‘*‘ The Finances of the German Empire 
and the Kingdom of Prussia.’’ ‘‘ A Comparison between the most Recent 
Battle-ships.”’ ‘‘ The Cruiser.’’ ‘‘ English Naval Construction in 1905.” 
‘Reports Communicated by the General Staff.’ 


Questions Navales: Revue Générale de la Marine. Paris: 10th 
March, 1906.—‘‘ Naval Gallery.’’ ‘‘ Qualities required by the Accumula- 
tors in our Submarines and Submersibles.’’ ~- ‘‘Can the Submarine be 
Autonomous ?”’ ‘Submarines and Submersibles.’’ “Open Letter to 
M. Thomson, the Minister of Marine.”’ 

25th February.—‘‘ The Officers of our Mercantile Marine.’ ‘The 
Naval Budget in the Chamber.’’ ‘‘A propos of the ‘HenrilIV.’”’ ‘‘ The 
Isoscope.”’ 


La Marine Frangaise. Paris: March, 1906.—Has not been received. 


Le Yacht. Paris: 3rd March, 1906.—‘‘ What the Superior Council 
of the Navy has to Discuss.’? ‘‘ Yachting Notes.’’ ‘‘M. Bos’s Proposed 
Armoured Cruiser.’’ ‘‘ The New International Tonnage Measurement for 
Yachts.’? 10th March.—‘‘Toulon Roadstead.’’ ‘‘Yachting Notes.’’ ‘‘ The In- 
crease of the French and German Navies.’’ ‘‘The New International 
Tonnage Measurement for Yachts’ (continued). 17th March.—‘‘ The 
General Discussion on the Naval Estimates.’’ ‘‘ Yachting Notes.’’ ‘‘ The 
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Italian Naval Estimates, 1906-7.” “The New International Tonnage 
Measurement for Yachts ’”’ (continued). 24th March.—Some Words on In- 
ternational Tonnage Measurement.’’ ‘‘ Yachting Notes.’? ‘‘Some Re- 
marks on the Discussion on the Naval Estimates.’’ ‘‘ The New Interna- 
tional Tonnage Measurement for Yachts’’ (continued). 3lst March.-— 
‘* The New Organisation of our Home Naval Forces.’’ ‘‘ Yachting Notes.’’ 
‘**The Russian Vladivostok Naval Division.”’ ‘““Have we too many 
Building Yards.”’ 

Le Moniteur de la Flotte. Paris: 3rd March, 1906.—‘‘ The Expenses 
of Armament.’? ‘‘ The Naval Artillery: The New Organisation.’’ ‘‘ The 
Navy in Parliament.’? ‘‘ Torpedo-boat and Submarine Flotillas.’? 10th 
March.—‘‘ The English Naval Estimates.’’ ‘“The Naval Estimates in 
Parliament.’’ ‘‘ The Roster for Colonial Service.’”?’ 17th March.—‘‘ The 
English Naval Estimates.’’ ‘*The Navy in Parliament.”’ “The Re- 
cruiting and Promotion of Mechanics.’’ 24th March.—‘‘ The Naval Pro- 
gramme before the Chamber.’’ ‘The Naval Budget in the Chamber.’’ 


3lst March.—‘‘ The Training of Naval Officers.’’ ‘‘ The Navy in Parlia- 
ment.”’ 





GermMany.—Marine Rundschau. Berlin: April, 1906.—‘‘ The Fiscal- 
Political Relations of Germany and the United States.’? ‘*‘ The Import- 
ance of the Moral Element in Fleet and Army’’ (concluded). ** Heat 
and Combustion Motors’’ (concluded). “The Report of the U.S. Navy 
for 1904-5.”’ ‘‘The Scientific Duties of H.I.M.S. ‘ Planet.’ ”’ ‘* The 
English Naval Estimates for 1906-7.”’ ‘‘ The English Naval Manceuvres 
(January-February, 1906).”’ ‘Foreign Naval Notes.’’ 





Iraty.—Rivista Marittima. Rome: March, 1906.—‘‘ The Neuras- 
thenia of the Life on board Ship.’’ ‘‘ A Study on Battle-ships.’’ ‘‘ Italian 
Commerce in 1904.’’ ‘‘ About the Right Line of Altitude.’’ ‘‘ Foreign 
Naval Notes.’’ 





Portucay.—Revista Portugueza, Colonial e Maritima. + Lisbon: 
February, 1906.—‘‘ The Port of Lourenco Marques” (concluded). ‘‘ The 
Reorganisation of the English Squadrons’”’ (concluded). ‘A Japanese 
Embassy to Europe in the 16th Century ’”’ (continued). ‘‘ Naval Notes.”’ 

Annaes do Club Militar Naval. Lisbon: January, 1906.—‘‘On 
Turbines.”? ‘‘ The Sextant and Determination of Latitude by the Talcott 
Method.”’ ‘‘ Special Duties on board Ship.’’ ‘‘ Home, General, and 
Foreign Naval Notes.’’ 





Sratn.—Revista General de Marina. Madrid: March, 1906.—‘‘ The 
Battle of Trafalgar ’’ (continued). ‘‘An Interesting Book: ‘‘The Struggle 
for the Empire of the Sea. ’? ‘‘ Some Notes on Fishing and Sea Industries 
at the Mouth of the Pontevedra.”’ ‘‘ Account of the Naval Battle of 
the Sea of Japan.’’ ‘‘ The Measurement of Currents and Electric Waves.’’ 
“Reflections suggested by the English Channel Squadron.’ ‘‘ Influence 
of Age on the Capacity of the Senior Officers of a Navy.’”’ : ‘‘ The ‘‘ Dread- 
nought.’’ ‘The Salving of the ‘‘ Varyag.’’ ‘The Double-Fronted 
Water-Tube Boilers in the ‘“‘ Halcyon.’”? ‘‘ The Question of Turbines in 
different Navies.’ ‘‘The Cruisers of the Future.’”’ ‘‘ A Torpedo-boat 
with a Petrol Motor,’’ ‘‘ Foreign Naval Notes,” 
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MILITARY. 


ARGENTINE Repusiic.—Revista del Boletin del Ministerio de Guerra. 
Buenos Aires: 15th December, 1905.—‘‘On the Inner Working of the 
Army.’ ‘‘ Progress of the Country’ (continued). ‘‘ Something on the 
Radio-Activity of Matter.’’ ** One-Year Service.”’ ‘““The War of the 
Sonderbund.”’ ‘“‘The Battle of Hallue, of 23rd and 24th December, 

1870.”’ ‘*An Anglo-Japanese Army.” ‘‘ The Italian Army.” ‘ Fortifica- 

tion.”? ‘Military Engineering.’’ ‘‘The Digest of War.’’ ‘‘ Description 
ot the Maxim-Nordenfeldt Machine Gun.”’ ‘‘TImprovement of Water- 
courses.”’ 





Austria-Huneary.—Danzer’s Armee-Zeitung. Vienna: 1st March, 
1S$06.—‘‘ The Army and Universal Suffrage.’’ ‘‘ Infantry Reflections on 
the Battles in South Africa and the Far East” (continued). ‘‘ Siege 
Artillery.”’ ‘© A Cavalry Officer’s Fortunes.’’ 8th March.—‘‘ Infantry 
Reflections on the Battles in South Africa and the Far East’ (concluded). 
‘‘ Information from the Imperial Austro-Hungarian Archives.”’ ** Re- 
marks on the various Episodes of the recent Naval War.”’ 15th March.— 
‘Spirit and Tradition.’’ ‘‘ Military Aphorisms.’’ ‘‘ The Position and 
Development of Military Clerks.’’ ‘‘ Austria-Hungary and Italy.’’ 22nd 
March.—‘‘ What Lessons can be drawn, with regard to the Infantry Attack, 
from Information, ‘received up to date, on the Russo-Japanese War?”’ 
‘‘Short Regimental Histories for the Rank and File.’’ ‘‘On Military 
Ski-ing.”’ “From the Balkan Confederation.’? 29th March.—‘‘ What 
Lessons can be drawn, with regard to the Infantry Attack, from Informa- 
tion, received up to date, on the Russo-Japanese War?’’ (continued). 
‘‘Insecurity.’”’ ‘‘The Decline of Erhardt.’’ ‘‘The Port Soudan-Khar- 
toum Basin and its Importance.’’ ‘‘ Army Reform in Switzerland.’’ 





Mittheilungen iiber Gegenstdnde des Artillerie- und Genie-Wesens. 
Vienna: March, 1906. — ‘‘ Sight Adjustment with Independent Sight 
Lines.’”’ ‘Shooting Galleries on Mancuvre Grounds.”’ 

Streffleurs Osterreichische Militérische Zeitschrift. | Vienna: March, 
1906.—‘* The Capture of Klobuk.’’ ‘‘ Wireless Telegraphy.’’ ‘‘ Practical 
I’xperiences of Spade Work in the Attack.’ ‘‘The New Italian Infantry 
Drill Regulations.”’ ‘*‘ The Russo-Japanese War” (continued). ‘* Epi- 
sodes and Impressions of the Manchurian Theatre of War from the 
Japanese Side.’ ‘‘ Intelligence from Foreign Armies.’’ 


Organ der Militdérwissenschaftlichen Vereine. Vienna: Vol. LXXII., 
Part 3., 1906.—Has not been received. 





Betcium.—Bulletin de la Presse et de la Bibliographie Militaires. 
Brussels : 28th February, 1906.—‘‘The French Musketry Regulations of 
the 3lst August, 1905”? (concluded). ‘Landings ”’ (continued). “The 
Battle of Tsu-Shima and the Naval Lessons of the Russo-Japanese War ”’ 
(continued). 

15th March, 1906.—‘‘ Landings ”’ (continued). ‘‘The Battle of Tsu- 
Shima and the Naval Lessons of the Russo-Japanese War” (continued). 
8lst March.—Has not been received. 








. France.—Revue du Cercle Militaire. Paris: 3rd March, 1906.— 
* Shooting Societies ’’ (concluded). “The Truth about the Battle of 
Sande-pu.” ‘A 75-mm. Battery under German Artillery Fire’ (con- 
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tinued). 10th March.—‘‘ The German Infantry Attack in 1902.” ‘A 
75-mm. Battery under German Artillery Fire’? (continued). ‘An In- 
teresting Theme.’’ 17th March.—‘‘The German Infantry Attack in 
1902’ (continued). ‘A 75-mm. Battery under German Artillery Fire ”’ 
(concluded). ‘‘Cavalry.”? 24th March.—‘‘ Military Legislation in the 
Italian Parliament.”’ ‘General Causes of Russian Defeats.’ “* The 
German Infantry Attack in 1902” (continued). 31st March.—‘‘ General 
Causes of Russian Defeats’’ (continued). ‘* Military Legislation in the 
Italian Parliament” (continued). ‘‘The German Infantry Attack in 
1902’? (continued). 
Revue d'Artillerie. Paris : March, 1906.—Has not been received. 


Le Spectateur Militaire. Paris: 1st March, 1906.—‘‘ Personal Recol- 
lections of Verdy du Vernois, 1870-71” (continued). ‘The Russo- 
Turkish Campaign of 1877-78’ (continued). ‘‘ The Japanese Field Service 
Regulations’ (continued). 15th March.—‘‘Personal Recollections of Verdy 
du Vernois, 1870-71’ (continued). ‘““The Russo-Turkish Campaign of 
1877-78’ (continued). ‘The Army of the Rhine, 1870-71.”’ “The 
Japanese Field Service Regulations’’ (concluded). 

?evie de Cavalerie. Paris: March, 1906.—Has not been received. 

Revue du Genie Militaire. Paris: February, 1906.—‘‘ The Siege of 
Port Arthur.”’ ‘‘The Present Tendencies of Sappers in the Russian 
Army ’”’ (concluded). ‘‘ Note regarding Pile Driving.’’ 

March, 1906.—Has not been received. 

Journal des Sciences Militaires. Paris: February, 1906. — 
‘‘ Japan, China, and Korea.’’ ‘‘Considerations on Garrison Man- 
cuvres in the Cotentin and the Neighbourhood of Cherbourg.’’ ‘‘Napoleon’s 
Strategic Methods’’ (continued). **Q.F. Field Artillery’? (continued). 
‘* Experience of the Russo-Japanese War.’’ ‘‘ Naval and Coast Studies.” 
‘* Feeding with the Two Days’ Ration Supply.’’ ‘‘ The War of Succession 
in Austria, 1740-1748’ (continued). ‘‘The Military Month.”’ 

March, 1906.—‘‘ Study of the German Grand General Staff on the 
French Infantry Regulations and on the Training of that Arm in France” 
(concluded). ‘Study of Applied Tactics.”’ ‘‘ Strategic Criticism of 
the Franco-German War” (continued). ‘“ What should be Retained 
from the Russo-Japanese War’”’ (concluded). ‘‘ Pan-Germanism.”’ ‘‘Con- 
siderations on the Garrison Manceuvres in the Cotentin and the Neighbour- 
hood of Cherbourg’ (continued). ‘* Experience of the Russo-Japanese 
War’”’ (continued). 

Revue Militaire des Armées Etrangéres. Paris: March, 1906.—‘‘The 
German Imperial Manceuvres in 1905.’’ ‘‘ Military Organisation of China’’ 
(continued). ‘*‘Observations on the Russo-Japanese War ”’ (concluded). 

Revue du Service de VIntendance Militaire. Paris: February, 1906. 
—‘‘ Observations on Rain Water.’’ ‘‘ Methods for the Checking of Army 
Accounts ’”’ (continued). ‘‘General Information regarding Comestibles 
liable to be Issued to the Army ’”’ (concluded). 

March, 1906.—Has not been received. 

Revue d’Histoire. Paris: March, 1906.—‘‘ The Campaign of 1794 
with the Army of the North” (continued). ‘‘ The Campaign of 1797 on 
the Rhine”’ (continued). ‘‘ The War of 1870-71: The Army of Chalons”’ 
(continued). 





GerMany.—Militdr-Wochenbiatt. Berlin: Ist March, 1906.—‘‘ The 
New Gunnery Regulations of the Russian Field Artillery.”’ 3rd March. — 
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‘From Garrison Life in Berlin and Potsdam, 1803 to 1806.”’ ‘‘ The Drill 


Regulations’’ (continued). ‘“‘The Roumanian Naval Schemes.’’ 6th 
March.—‘‘ Lieut.-Colonel von Wittich.’’ “The Cost of the Russo- 
Japanese War.’’ ‘*The Armoured Military Motor.’’ 8th March..— 
‘Field Artillery Fire Technique during Maneuvres.’’ ‘‘ Reports on the 
War with Japan.’’ ‘‘ Portuguese Colonial Troops.’’ ‘‘ Changes in the 


Roumanian Regulations on Enlistment and Promotion.’”? 10th March.— 
‘‘The Drill Regulations.’’ ‘‘ Moral Development of the Soldier in Italy.”’ 


13th March.—‘‘ A Volunteer in 1806.” ‘“‘Moral Development of the 
Soldier in Italy’’ (concluded). ‘‘ Reports on the War with Japan” 
(continued). 15th March.—‘‘ Reform of our Infantry Drill Regulations.”’ 
‘Military Intelligence from Switzerland.’”? ‘‘ Statistics of the Graditz 
Racing Stables.’”?’ 17th March.—‘‘ The Reconnoitring and Taking up of 
High Positions by Field Artillery.”? ‘‘ Bayonet Fighting.’? 20th March. 
—‘‘Infantry Battle Firing.’’  ‘‘Intelligence from the Belgian Army.”’ 


22nd March.—‘‘ On the Russian Demobilisation.”’ **On the Drill Regu- 
lations’? (continued). 24th March.—‘' The Importance of the Forests 
of Orleans, Marchénoir, and Fontainebleau in the Campaign of 1870-71.’ 
‘‘Further Development of Motor Ballooning in France.’”? » 27th March.— 
‘“The Training of Ballooning Troops.’”? ‘‘ Cavalry Scouting during the 
Marches to the Grand Manceuvres.’’ ‘‘ The Importance of the Forests of 
Orleans, Marchénoir, and Fontainebleau in the Campaign of 1870-71 ”’ 


(continued). 29th March.—‘‘ Origin of the Uhlan.’’ ‘‘ Importance of 
Driil Grounds.’’ ‘‘ The Importance of the Forests of Orleans, Marchénoir, 
and Fontainebleau in the Campaign of 1870-71’? (concluded). 31st 
March.—‘‘ On the Drill Regulations ’”’ (continued).  ‘‘ Intelligence of the 


Austro-Hungarian Forces.’’ 

Internationale Revue iiber die gesamten Armeen und Flotten. 
Dresden : March, 1906. ‘‘ Military and Naval Intelligence from Austria- 
Hungary, Belgium, Bulgaria, China, France, Germany, Greece, Italy, 
Japan, Roumania, Russia, Servia, Switzerland, Spain, Turkey, and the 
United States.’’ Supplement 72.—‘‘ The Future Defensive Works of Ant- 


werp.” ‘‘The Frontier Defences between Italy and Austria.’”? ‘The 
Defensive System of the French Eastern Frontier.’”?’ French Supplement 
&4.—‘* The Barrier Forts on the French Eastern Frontier and their Value 


at the Present Time.’’ ‘‘ Infantry Entrenchment in the Attack.’’ ‘‘The 
Losses in South-West Africa.’’ ‘*The New Weapon.” “The Latest 
Battle Principles of Army Heavy Artillery.’”’ ‘‘ What does the Russo- 
Japanese War teach us?”’ 

Neue Militarische Blatter. Berlin: No. 3. January, 1906.—‘' A 
Retrospect of the Past Year.’’ ‘‘ A very old Repeating Pistol.’’ ‘‘ The 
18,000-ton Ship, and the Ship-building Policy.’”’ ‘‘ A Chinese Navy.”’ 
‘On the Present Army Question in England.’’ ‘‘ Naval Interests and 
Power.”’ ‘*Military Intelligence.”?’ No. 4.—‘‘ Imperial Military Tax- 
ation.”’ ‘‘A Reminiscence.’’ ‘‘ Secret Wireless Telegraphy.’’ ‘‘ Military 
Intelligence.’’ 

No. 5. February, 1906.—‘‘ The Armies of the Congo States.’’ ‘‘ De- 
velopment of Russian Field Artillery since the Russo-Turkish War.”’ 
‘Army Reserves, 1904.” ‘Intelligence of European Armies: Italy.’ 
‘‘France’s Progress in the Algerian-Morocco Hinterland.”? ‘‘A Prussian 
Professional Opinion on the Japanese Army.’”’ ‘‘ Experiments with the 
new Infantry Valise.’’ ‘* Military Intelligence.”? No. 6.-—‘‘ Develop- 
ment of Russian Field Artillery since the Russo-Turkish War’’ (concluded). 
‘‘Christiania.’”? ‘‘ General Staff of the English Army.” ‘The French 
Autumn Manoeuvres for 1906.” ‘New Views on the Displacement of 
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Battle-ships.”’ ‘Chronicle of Events in the Caucasus.”’ ‘* Military 
Echoes.”’ ‘* Military Intelligence.”’ 

March, 1906.—Has not been received. 

Jahrbiicher fiir die Deutsche Armee und Marine. Berlin: 
March, 1906.—‘‘ The New German Infantry Musketry Instructions.”” ‘On 
Machine Guns.’? ‘‘ Thoughts on the Reserve of Officers and a new Con- 
dition for the Service of Reserve Officers.”? ‘‘ Destruction of Railways in 
War.” ‘The Knack of Cavalry Leading.’’ ‘‘ From the Battle Instruc- 
tions of the Japanese Artillery.”’ 





Iraty.—Rivista di Artiglieria e Genio. Rome: January, 1906.—‘‘ The 
Russo-Japanese War (1905).’’ ‘‘ Note on the Measuring of Distance with 
a Vertical Base in Coast Batteries.’”’ ‘‘A propos of the Inauguration of 
a Memorial Stone in the Military College at Naples.’’ ‘‘ Telescopic Sights 
and some Reflections on Range-Finders.”’ 

Rivista Militare Italiana. Rome: March, 1906.—‘‘The Battle 
Vision.’’ ‘‘ Between the Country and the Army.’’  ‘‘ Improvised Fortifi- 
cations in Modern War.’’ ‘‘ Men or Walls.’? ‘‘ The Dragoness.”’ 





Mexico.—Revista del Ejercito y Marina. Mexico: February, 1906.— 
Has not been received. e 





PortucaL.—Revista de Engenheria Militar. Lisbon : December, 1905. 
—‘‘General Report on the Works carried out (1904-5)’’ (concluded). 
‘* Military Recognition of the Portuguese Frontier between the Districts 
of Lourenco Marques, Gaza, Transvaal, and Swaziland, and the Establish- 
ment and Provision of Police Posts during the Anglo-Boer War” (con- 
tinued). ‘'The War Harbour of Cronstadt.’’ 

Revista Militar. Lisbon : December, 1905.—‘‘ The Naval Defence of 
Port Arthur.’’ ** Portuguese Naval Education.”’ “The Employment 
and Training of Cavalry.’’ “The Native Forces of the Mozambique 
Province.”’ 

Revista de Infanteria. Lisbon: March, 1906.—‘‘ Infantry Cadres.’’ 
‘The Evolution of Infantry Tactics.’”’  ‘‘ Tactical Lessons of the Russo- 
Japanese War.”’ ‘Questions of Military Organisation.’’ ** Tactical 
Problems.”’ 





Russi1a.—Voiennyi Sbérnik. St. Petersburg: January, 1906.— 
‘* Before the War of 1812.” ‘‘Riga and the Riga Corps in October- 
December, 1812.’’ ‘Operations of the Turkestan Corps during the 
Akhal-Téké Expedition.”’ ‘The Battle of Tiourentshen, 18th April, 
1904.”? ‘The Yourieff Regiment in the Army of Operations from the 
5th January to the 19th February, 1905.” ‘‘ Study of Fundamental Con- 
ditions in Military Operations.’’ ‘*Some Auxiliary Means for the 
Crossing of Rivers by the Swimming of Cavalry.’’ ‘‘ Mobilisation Plan 
for a Fortified Place from an Engineer Point of View.’’ ‘‘On Change 
of Uniform.’’ ‘Field Diary’? (continued). ‘On the Frontiers of 
Afghanistan ”’ (continued). ‘‘ Account of the Fighting of General Renaen- 
kampf’s Corps, and of the Troops under his Orders, from the 6th to the 
22nd February, 1905” (concluded). ‘‘ Formation of a Chinese Army.” 

February and March, 1906.—Have not been received. 
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Spain.—Memorial de Ingeniéros del Ejército. Madrid: February, 
1906.—‘‘ The Rebellionin German South-West Africa: Some Data 
relative to the Service of Communications during’ the Campaign.”’ 
‘*Orientation of the Musketry Instruction of Infantry.’’ ‘‘ Some Obser- 
vations on the Formulas which determine the Depth of the Moorish 
Wells.” 

Revista Técnica de Infanteria y Caballeria. Madrid: 1st March, 
1906.—‘‘ General the Marquis de la Romana.’’ ‘“‘The German Army 
in 1906.”’ ‘©The Cavalry and Musketry Instruction.’’ ‘The Officer 
Instructor.’”’ ‘‘ Machine Guns with Cavalry.’’ ‘‘ The Island of Teneriffe.’’ 
““The French and German Fleets.”’ 

15th March.—‘‘ General the Marquis de la Romana.’’ ‘‘ National De- 
fence: Heavy Artillery.’”’ ‘The Battle of ‘El Caneya.’”’ ‘‘ The Cavalry 
and Musketry Instruction ’”’ (concluded). “The Island of Teneriffe ”’ 
(continued). ‘* Machine Guns with Cavalry’’ (continued). ‘‘ The Officer 
Instructor ’’ (continued). ‘‘ The French and German Fleets’ (concluded). 


Revista Cientifico-Militar y Biblioteca Militar. Barcelona: March, 
1906.—‘‘ On the Visit of the Sovereigns of Portugal.’’ ‘Firing against 
Balloons.’’ ‘‘ Japanese Hand Grenades.’’ ‘‘ Lamentations.”’ “he 
New Foreign Projectiles.’’ ‘‘ Observations on the Last War.’’ 





Switzentanno.—Revue Militaire Suisse. Lausanne: March, 1906.— 
‘‘The Manceuvres of the IInd Army Corps in 1905”’ (concluded). ‘‘ Notes 
of a Squadron Commander.”’ ‘‘ The Infantry Cyclist at the IInd Army 
Corps Maneuvres.”’ ‘The Ehrhardt Wedge Fermeture.”’ 





Unitep States.—Journal of the Military Service Institution. Governor’s 
Irland, N.Y.H.: March-April, 1906.—‘‘ The Enlisted Man’s Contract with 
the Government ’”’ (Silver Medal Prize). ‘‘ A Winter with the Russians 
in Manchuria.’”’ ‘The Réle of Cavalry in Modern War’? (translation 
from the German). ‘‘ The Swiss Military Organisation.”’ ‘‘ Law at the 
Infantry and Cavalry School.’’ ‘* Apparatus for Visual Signalling in 
Daytime.’’ ‘The Torpedo for Coast Defence.’’ ‘‘ Philippine Scouts in 
War.”? ‘An Organic Unit for Machine Guns.’’ ‘‘ Types and Traditions 
of the Old Army.’’ ‘‘ Comment and Criticism.”’ 


Army and Navy Life. New York: March, 1906.—‘‘ The Late General 
Wheeler.’? ‘‘ Essentials of Modern War-ships.’”’ ‘‘ The Military Steeple- 
chase.”? ‘‘ The Railway in War.’”’ ‘‘ Editorial.’’ ‘‘ The German Military 
Band.”? ‘‘Sharpshooting as a Science.’? ‘Information Operator.”’ 
‘‘Oyama as a Boy, Man, and Hero.’”’ ‘‘ The Training Station at Norfolk.”’ 
‘“An Armour-plated Motor Car.’ ‘*Naval Order Dinner to General 
Porter.’’ ‘*The Woes of an Army Woman.” ‘‘ The Profits of the Post 
Exchange.”? ‘‘In the Grip of the East.’? ‘*‘ Army and Navy Sports.’’ 















NOTICES OF BOOKS. 





The Siege of Quebec and the Buttle of the Plains of Abraham. By A. 
Doveuty and G. W. Parmeter. 6 vols. 4to. With Plans, Portraits, 
and Views. (Dussault & Proulx.) Quebec. 


This work embraces not only a very complete history of the Siege 
of Quebec and the historic battle, which practically decided the struggle 
for Canada between France and Great Britain in favour of ourselves, 
but also useful sketches of the lives of the two rival Commanders, while 
a number of very interesting letters and documents have been published in 
extenso in the form of an Appendix. 

The story of the Siege of Quebec is the life of Wolfe and Montcalm 
for a few brief months, and their lives the story of the siege. The 
authors appear to have taken a great deal of trouble in obtaining the 
necessary information to enable them to draw up an accurate account 
ot the siege and battle. |Wolfe’s army occupied three distinct camps: the 
Isle of Orleans, Montmorency, Point Levis; consequently the diaries of 
officers stationed for some time at any of these points would not probably 
of themselves contain a reliable summary of the daily operations going on 
elsewhere, but among other documents, the authors were able to 
obtain copies of twenty-three distinct relations of the siege, besides a 
number of plans, many of which were originals in manuscript, which 
elucidated many debated points of history and helped to accurately deter- 
mine the site of the final battle on the Plains. 

In 1748 the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelie had put an end to the war 
between France and England, and it was understood that affairs in 
America would revert to the condition they were in previous to the 
commencement of hostilities; but between the two rival races in the wilds 
of the great Western Continent there was no real thought of peace. 
There was too much at stake. The possession of those vast territories 
was the prize. So the English were determined to continue the struggle, 
and the French were equally determined to check the advance of their 
powerful rivals. So, while France and England were officially at peace, 
French and English soldiers and Colonists were engaged in fierce contests 
on the banks of Lake George and of the Beautiful River. The fire-brand 
was the Ohio Valley, possession of which was claimed by each country. 
It was’ George Washington, a young lieut.-colonel of twenty-seven years 
of age, who, in the spring of 1754, re-opened hostilities by an unsuccessful 
expedition against the French Fort Duquesne, an important stronghold 
on the Ohio. It was against Fort Duquesne that the luckless General 
Braddock led his ill-fated expedition; his army of some two thousand 
two hundred men being caught in the woods and almost destroyed on 
the 9th July, the following year, after crossing the Monongahela by a 
small force of two hundred and fifty French with some six hundred Indian 
Allies, Braddock himself being among the killed. That this state of war 
should have existed in America with the full knowledge and even con- 
nivance of the two mother countries is a curious comment on the way 
in which Treaties of Peace were observed in those days; but it suited the 
respective Governments to ignore the fact officially until the pretence 
of peace could no longer be maintained, and it was the outbreak in 1756 
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of what is known as the Seven Years’ War between Austria and Prussia, 
but .which involved both France and Great Britain, that gave the 
required opportunity for a formal issue of a declaration of war. 

Wolfe and Montcalm! ‘Two great generals whose names were as- 
sociated in life by the momentous struggle in which they were engaged 
against each other, and for ever associated in death on the same battle- 
field by a common glory and by the faithful remembrance and admiration 
of posterity. Wolfe was the invader of New France—as Canada was 
officially called—Montcalm was her defender. They were the worthy 
champions of the two great nations who contended for empire on the 
shores of the noble St. Lawrence, and the authors of this work are to be 
congratulated on the spirited sketches—brief as they necessarily are—of 
the lives of the two leading figures in the Great Drama for the final 
possession of what is now the Dominion of Canada. Both sketches 
are naturally mainly devoted to parts they played in the final phase of the 
war, and of Wolfe it is only necessary to say that he appeared on the 
scene of the struggle at the siege and capture of Louisbourg in June, 1758, 
and that the story of his actions afterwards becomes the narrative of the 
Siege of Quebec. 

Montcalm landed at Quebec on the 13th May, 1756; war between 
the two nations had then virtually existed for the two years past, and 
the frontiers of New France were being menaced at almost every point 
by an enemy whose resources were in every way far greater than hers. 
The Governor-General of Canada at that time was the Marquis de 
Vaudreuil, himself a Canadian, born at Montreal in 1704. He had the 
supreme direction of affairs, and Montcalm was unable to undertake any- 
thing without first obtaining his sanction. There seems to be no doubt 
that he grossly mismanaged the affairs of the unhappy Colony entrusted 
to him, and that he was quite unfitted to play the leading part assigned 
to him in the great drama then nearing its final act. He was extremely 
jealous, and he seems to have deliberately persisted in thwarting Montcalm ; 
yet though he really held the Command-in-Chief, he always threw the 
burden of responsibility on Montcalm, whom he afterwards blamed for 
everything in his official despatches. Montcalm’s position, therefore, 
was clearly one of no small difficulty, but for a time he succeeded not 
only in holding his own against the British, but in carrying the war into 
their country. His first notable success was the capture of Chona- 
quen, or Oswego, a strong post defended by three forts at the mouth of 
the river of that name, which runs into Lake Ontario on the south. 
The capture of Chonaquen seems to have been a brilliant achievement, for 
it had long been a serious menace to New France and a source of constant 
apprehension and alarm to the Colony; but with its capture the mastery 
of the great lake from Frontenac to Niagara passed for the time into the 
hands of France. 

In the summer of the following year he laid siege to Fort William 
Henry, situated at the extremity of Lake George, which surrendered on 
the 10th August. The authors are at some pains to show that Montcalm 
was not to blame for what is known as the Massacre of Fort William Henry, 
one of the most tragic episodes of the war, made familiar to most of us in 
our boyish days by Fenimore Cooper’s description of it in his well-known 
novel, ‘‘ The Last of the Mohicans.”’ 

An unprejudiced study of original documents, however, makes it clear 
that Montcalm could not be held responsible for this tragedy, and that 
his well-deserved fame was not tarnished by the mournful events of William 


Henry. It seems clear that Cooper and other writers of the time greatly 
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exaggerated the facts and also the numbers of the unfortunate garrison 
who fell victims to the drunken fury of the Indians. Bancroft, the well- 
known American historian, bears testimony to the fact that Montcalm 
had kept all intoxicating drinks from his Indian Allies, well knowing 
that the savages became little better than wild beasts when under the 
influence of liquor, and that it was the English garrison, the night before 
the formal surrender, who supplied them, thinking in this way to pro- 
pitiate the blood-thirsty warriors. The result was the maddened outbreak 
of the next day, and it was due to the heroic personal exertions of Mont- 
calm and his officers, who, at the risk of their own lives—many being 
severely wounded by the savages—that the massacre did not assume appall- 
ing proportions; as it was, some two-thirds of the garrison, with most of 
the women and children, were rescued. 

It was on the 8th July, 1758, that Montcalm achieved his last success, 
when he utterly defeated General Abercromby in his attack on Carillon or 
Ticonderoga, as it is called in English accounts; although it is probable 
that the fate of the day might have been very different but for the un- 
fortunate death of the gallant Lord Howe, who fell in a sharp skirmish 
two days previously, and whose loss to the English army was irreparable. 
For a time Montcalm’s brilliant victory saved New France, but from this 
time the fate of war began to press heavily on the doomed Colony.  Aber- 
cromby, although repulsed at Ticonderoga, was still at the head of a 
force of 15,000 men—far outnumbering the French. As a set-off to 
William Henry and Ticonderoga, Louisbourg, in the east, surrendered to 
General Amherst on the 26th July, Frontenac, in the west, fell to another 
English force at the end of August, and it was evident that unless strong 
help arrived from France, the fate of the Colony was sealed. But here 
the importance of the command of the sea, which was now in the hands of 
Great Britain, showed itself. England was free to pour troops into 
Canada at her will, and when Bougainville, his trusted lieutenant, whom 
Montcalm had sent to France in the autumn of 1758 to lay the perilous 
position of the Colony before the King and Government, returned in the 
spring of 1759 with the news that reinforcements could not be sent, and 
that England was directing a vast armament against Quebec, Montcalm 
realised that his own death warrant, and that of New France, which he 
had tried so gallantly to save for his country, was sealed. 

On the 25th June the British expedition, consisting of twenty-two 
ships of the line, thirty frigates, and a multitude of transports, had 
ascended the St. Lawrence as far as the Island of Orleans; on the 27th 
the men landed there, and at Pointe Lévis, on the south shore. The 
Siege of Quebec had begun. Wolfe and Montcalm were at last face +o 
face. 

Wolfe, at the time of his death, was only thirty-two years of age; 
he died the winner of one of the most eventful, most decisive, and most 
far-reaching in its results of all the great battles of the world’s history. 
He gave to Britain a new Dominion.  Idolised by his soldiery, he was 
moreover, in the words of Horace Walpole: ‘‘ The only British general in 
the reign of George II. who can be said to have earned a lasting repu- 
tation.” 

Montcalm’s memory has always been fondly cherished in Canada, but 
for over half a century no monument was erected to record his glorious 
deeds. It was in 1827, under Lord Dalhousie, that a stone column was 
dedicated to the two illustrious leaders, to whom a common death had 
given a common glory. In the words of the authors: * They fell upon 
the same day, upon the same battle-field, and the two strong races who 
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met in deadly conflict on the Plains of Abraham, united in peace after 
having been opposed in war, have erected to the memory of the Vanquisher 
and the Vanquished a common monument, which will stand for ever as a 
symbol of the era of peace which succeeded the bloody strife of past ages.”’ 
Inscribed on the monument are the following lines :— 


Mortem virtus communem famam 
Historia, monumentum posteritas dedit. 


PRINCIPAL ADDITIONS TO LIBRARY, MARCH, 1906. 


Guide to Military History for Military Examinations. Part II.: Penin- 
sular War, 1811-13. By Captain G. P. A. Puitires. Crown 8vo. 
3s. (Presented.) (Gale & Polden.) Aldershot, 1906. 





Impressions d’un Chef de Compagnie—Guerre Russo-Japonaise. By Capi- 
taine Potovigev. 8vo. (R. Chapelot et Cie.) Paris, 1906. 





Port Arthur—The Siege and Capitulation. By FE. Asnmeap-Bartuertt. 
8vo. 2s. (William Blackwood & Sons.) London, 1906. 





General Report on the Operations of the Survey of India, Administered 
under the Government of India during 1903-04. Prepared under the 
direction of Colonel J. R. Hoppay, I.A., Officiating Surveyor-General 
of India. Fecap. fol. 3s.  (Presented.) Calcutta, 1905. 





A Dictionary of Russian Military and Naval Terms. By Captain V. 
Frerauson. Official. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. (Presented.) (Harri- 
son & Sons.) London, 1906. 





The Three Dorset Captains at Trafalgar: Thomas Masterman Hardy, 
Charles Bullen, Henry Digby. By A. M. Broaptgy and R. G. 
BarteLot. 8vo. 15s. (John Murray.) London, 1906. 





European History :— 

Period I: The Dark Ages, 476-918. By C. W. C. Oman. 8vo. 6s. 
(Rivingtons.) London, 1905. 

Period II.: The Empire and Papacy, 918-1273. By T. F. Tovrt. 
8vo. 6s. (Rivingtons.) London, 1903. 

Period III. : The Close of the Middle Ages, 1273-1494. By R. Lopes. 
8vo. 6s. (Rivingtons.) London, 1904. 

Period IV.: Europe in the Sirteenth Century, 1494-1598. By A. Hi. 
Jounson. 8vo. 6s. (Rivingtons.) London, 1905. 

Period V.: The Ascendency of France, 1598-1715. By H. O. Waxer- 
MAN. 8vo. _ 6s. (Rivingtons.) London, 1904. 

Period VI.: The Balance of Power, 1715-1789. By A. Hassat. 
8vo. 6s. (Rivingtons.) London, 1905. 

Period VII.: Revolutionary Europe, 1815-1899. By H. Morser- 
StepHens. 8vo. 6s. (Rivingtons.) London, 1904. 

Period VIII. : Modern Europe, 1815-1899. By W. Atison Putiirs. 
8vo. 6s. (Rivingtons.) London, 1903. 
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Story of the Campaigns in the Peninsular. Part II.: From March, 1811 
to the End of 1813. By Lieut.-Colonel H. M. Brunxer. Crown 8vo. 
7s. 6d. (Presented.) (Forster, Groom & Co., Ltd.) London, 1906. 





Die Schlacht bei Mukden. (Beiheft zum Militdér-Wochenblatt.) 8vo. 
Berlin, 1905. 





The Battle of Mukden. Translated from the Militér-Wochenblatt by 
Kart von Donat. 8vo. 6s. (Presented.) (Hugh Rees, Ltd) 
London, 1906. 





Some Considerations Connected with the Formations of Infantry in Attack 
and Defence. By Brigadier-General T. D. Pitcuer, C.B., A.D.C., 
Commanding 3rd Infantry Brigade. Aldershot Military Society. No. 
88. 1906. 


An Historical Account of the Expedition against the Ohio Indians, in the 
Year mpccixiv., under the Command of Henry Bouquet, Esq., Colonel 
of Foot, and now Brigadier-General in America. By Brigadier-General 
H. Boveuet. 8vo. (Presented.) Philadelphia, 1766. 





- 


A History of Tactics. By Captain H. M. Jonnstone. 8vo. 15s. (Pre- 
sented.) (Hugh Rees, Ltd.) London, 1906. 





Geschichte der Brandenburg-Preussischen Reiteret. By Lieut.-General 
VON PELET-NARBONNE. 2 vols.  8vo. 10s. 6d. (Ernst Siegfried, 
Mittler & Sohn.) Berlin, 1905. 





The Friends of England. By Hon. G. Peet. 8vo. 12s. (John Murray.) 
London, 1905. ° 





The Constitutional Force. By Colonel G. J. Hay. 8vo. 10s. Gd. 
(United Service Gazette Offices.) London, 1906. 





With Mounted Infantry in Tibet. By Brevet Major W. J. Orttey. 
8vo. 10s. (Presented.) (Smith, Elder & Co.) London, 1906. 





From the Yalu to Port Arthur. By W. Maxwett. 8vo. 16s. (Hutchin- 
son & Co.) London, 1906. 





Les Expeditions Anglaises en Asie. By Lieut.-Colonel Seprans. 8vo. 
(Henri Charles-Lavauzelle.) Paris, 1897. 





international Law. By L. Oppennetm. 2 vols. 8vo. 18s. (Longmans, 
Green & Co.) London, 1906, 
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olla 


Copy of a Document, dated 25th November, 1653, 
bearing the signature of Admiral Robert Blake. 


Robert Blake was born at Bridgwater in 1599, and died on board 
his ship, the “George,” at the entrance of Plymouth Sound, on 


7th August, 1657 
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The Council much regret that owing to an unfortu- 
nate accident the names of the writers of the last three 
Special Essays, published in the Supplementary No. of 
the Journal for April, were wrongly placed. The Authors 
of the Essays with their Mottoes should read as follows: 


MOTTO. NAME, 


‘“* Holdfast” .. ha a Masor J. F. Capenn, R.F.A., 
Secretary, R.A. Institution. 


“ Nunquam non Paratus” .. Caprain 8. C. Biron, h.p., late 
Northumberland Fusiliers, 


* Pro Rege et Lege” a3 Masor RK. F. Sorspie, R.E, 





